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fMjfeDl CATION.— -To the Right Honorahle Count Casimir Esterhazy von Galantha, Imperial Chamberlain, Patron of 
I the Church*Music Society in Preasburg, Member of many Benevolent Societies, &c., &c., this work is respect- 

fully dedicated by Thb Editor. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND ^DITION. 

BY IGNAZ, RITTER VON SEYFRIED. 



Althougb the first edition of this book of instruction 
met with a highly flattering reception, and was entirely 
sold off some years ago, yet the editor feels it to be his 
duty to explain fully, if he cannot justify, some few 
wants which could not fail to exist in it. The first defect 
observed, was a too apparent diversity of style, which 
cannot be denied, but which may be naturally and clearly 
accounted for. The first volume, a thorough-bass school, 
had to be compiled to a large extent, as only a very small 
portion of the necessary materials existed ; on the other 
hand the subjects of the latter volumes, " Guide to Com- 
position," &c. &c., had been worked out with the greatest 
precision by Albrechtsberger himself, who considered the 
substance of more importance than the words conveying it; 
therefore his manuscript reached the printer, written in his 
usual unadorned style, and nearly in the terms of his 
verbal instructions. On this account, it required no 
alteration, but only such additions as were rendered 
necessary by the extraordinary progress made in the 
instrumental branch of music during the lapse of more 
than twenty years. In order to meet the wishes ex- 
pressed on this point, much has been done — ^not fruitlessly, 
it is hoped — in this second carefully revised edition. 
A further reproof was thrown on the order of the rules. 
Modem theorists place the study of simple and double 
counterpoint immediately after each other, and then 
proceed to the fUgue. Albrechtsberger, supported by 
his oracle, Job. Jos. Fux, was of a different opinion on 
this point — and not without sufficient reason. Simple 
counterpoint merely demands a perfectly sure, gram- 
matical correctness of composition. When this has been 
steadily attained by the knowledge of certain rules, of 
the restrictions concerning perfect and imperfect chords, 
and of the almost despotic law which banishes all dis- 
l|onant chords — ^then surely it must prove a real Intel- 
r[ictiial refreshment to the scholar, to throw off the 
< oppressive yoke, to free himself from the narrow shackles 
iff a chorale, and to write in the firee style. Imitations of 
._^1 intervals, in two, three, or more parts, give him the 
eans to continue hit ideas thematically, to order them 



symmetrically, to place them in a melodious frame-work, 
and form from them (in musical metaphor) a large or 
small tone-picture according to rhythm and rule. Once 
femiliar with the inversions — able to produce the same 
thought in even new shapes and harmonies — to appear 
manifold, though uniform — in short, capable of expressing 
much by little means — thus armed and prepared, the pupil 
may attack simple fugue, which does not require the aid 
of double counterpoint. By an intimate knowledge of 
formulas of this kind, he will become fitted •for higher 
development ; double fugues, with two, three, and four 
subjects, based on the secrets of double counterpoint on 
the 8ve, 10th, and 12th, unveil their mysteries, while the 
strictest of all fugal combinations, the canon, with its 
manifold J>ranches, forms, like a keystone, the crown 
of his theoretical course. A long experience has also 
determined the editor to retain this system of order ; the 
only change he has allowed himself to make is, that he has 
placed Inversion immediately after Imitation, as they are 
closely connected, and, also, he has transplaced from the 
third volume into the second, tho short rules on five-part 
composition, as they complete the instructions on har- 
mony, and belong to this part of the work. The Appendix 
has received considerable, and, it is hoped, not unwelcome 
additions. May it aid in fulfilling a former prophecy : 
** yfe may, perhaps, be able to express ourselves more 
fully, by studying and remarking the practical results of 
the separate and combined use of all instruments." 
Many circumstances tend to retard the fulfilment of this 
promise ; it must be especially remembered that a com- 
piled work of this kind would become too voluminous if 
it contained the examples which might be taken from the 
best masters of all ages, to illustrate the dead letter of 
the rules ; while if containing none, it would not attain its 
proposed object — that of furnishing practical knowledge, 
and useful, progressive, and exemplified instruction. 
May this work serve as a finger-post to indicate the 
honorable goal which may be reached by one more 
worthy. 

IqnAZ, lilTTER VON SeYFRIBD. 
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John Georob Albrechtsbergbr first saw the light of 
this world on the 3rd of Fehruary, 1736, in Klosterneuhurg, 
a town ahout two leagues distant from Vienna. In hb 
seventh year, he was already trehle-singer in the monas- 
tery of regular canons, belonging to the town, where he 
also attended the schools. Leopold Pittner, the curate 
of St Martin's, in the lower town, became fond of the 
good-natured boy, whose decided inclination for music 
did not escape his observation; he instructed him in 
thorough-bass, became his steady patron, and even 
caused a'small organ to be constructed for him ; which 
relic is still preserved in the village of Kahlenberger- 
dorfchen, situated on the Danube, above Nussdorf, near 
Vienna. Towards this first benefactor, Albrechtsberger 
continued through Kfe to entertain the warmest gratitude, 
and endeavoured upon all occasions to instil the same 
sentiment into the minds of his children. His great love 
of learning was displayed when a boy, by his carrying 
his Uttle clavichord with him into bed, where he usually 
played until he fell asleep, and awoke to find his beloved 
instrument still with him. On one occasion, it being 
Easter Sunday, he came to his master to beg for instruo- 
tion ; the latter would not give a lesson on such a holy 
day, but as the boy persisted in his petition, he obtained 
permission to practice by himself. Overjoyed by this 
indulgence, he played soomusually well, that his listening 
master not only praised him highly but gave him a hand- 
ful of small coin in his delight at the boy's talent. In 
order to continue his studies, Albrechtsberger, at a later 
period, entered the gymnasium of the Benedictine Abbey 
at Melk, where, having finished his courses of humanity, 
he filled the post of organist for twelve years. In this 
abbey it was customary for the choir-boys to perform 
small operas during the Carnival, and it happened that 
one of these representations was honored by the presence 
of his Majesty, the Emperor Joseph. The little George 
attracted the attention of the Emperor by his peculiarly 
beautiful treble voice, and his Majesty commanded that 
the boy should be presented to him, gave him much 



praise and a ducat. When, in 1765, the august bride of 
this monarch, Princess Josepha of Bavaria, travelled 
through Melk, Albrechtsberger composed an ode, which 
was sung in the monastery, and received universal ap-' 
plause. He continued to perfect himself as a profound 
theorist by intense study of the works of Caldara^ Fux, 
Mann, Riepel, Pergolese, Graun, Handel, Benda, Uasse, 
Bach, and others, kindly lent to him by Robert Kimmer- 
ling, the director of the choir. Some years after, the 
Emperor Joseph again passed through llf elk, and attended 
high mass on the Sunday. Albrechtsberger played the 
organ, and preluded, as usual after service : his per- 
formance so pleased his Majesty, that he desired to 
speak with him, and proposed that he should become 
Court-organist, as soon as the post should be vacant. 
While yet a boy, Albrechtsberger had twice the mis- 
fortune to fall into the Danube, through inattention, but 
was luckily saved both tiroes, by boatmen. At a later 
period he became organist at Raab, and at Mariataferl ; 
for some years he was music-master to a gentieman in 
Silesia, and at last was engaged as choir-director by the 
Carmelite monks, in Vienna. This fortunate change 
of abode enabled him to realize his long-cherished wish of 
enjoying instruction from the esteemed CourtK)rganist, | 
Mann. Gassmann, the brothers Haydn, and Renter, 
made his acquaintance, and the last conceived a great 
respect for him, when he heard him transpose at sight, 
and without mistake, his (Re^tpr'^^ mass ir^ G. ict^ Git 
major, on an organ which had oeen tuned too low in 
pitch. In the year 1772, he at length obtained the 
situation promised him by the Emperor ; and when 
Leopold Hoffmann, chapel-master of St Stephen's c.f ^ 
dral, died in the year 1792, Albrechtsberger was n. , . 1 
as his worthiest successor. From this time may d&V X < 
real influential sphere of action ; his best and self-eredted 
monument is what he produced as composer and teach er; 
his memory will be gratefully loved by contemporar iei, 
and eternally preserved by posterity. In 1798, he re- 
ceived a diploma as honorary member of the llJyal 
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Swedish Musical Academy, and in 1808, by the distinct 
command of the Emperor, his new mass (composed 
on the occasion) was performed at the coronation in 
Pressburg. A short time previous to his death, he com- 
posed a Te Deum, intended for performance after the 
treaty of peace, and the return of our Emperor to the 
capital ; hut death frustrated his wishes. A few days 
before his end, he recommended his wife to preserve this 
score until some especially solemn occurrence in the 
Imperial fkmily, when she was, in person', to lay this 
Te DeurHf the last work which God had permitted him to 
finish, at the feet of the Emperor, declaring that, ** As 
a true subject, he wished to do homage to his Majesty, 
even witb his latest work." Could a more remarkable 
event happen to bless the millions of inhabitants dwelling 
beneath the mild sceptre of Austria, than the solemn 
espousals of Francis to Caroline Augusta? On this 
occasion, when all hearts rejoiced, the widow accom- 
plished the desire of the deceased ; one of her daughters 
presented the bequest to his Majesty, who, in remem- 
brance of the great church-composer, most graciously 
and affably accepted it, and some weeks after, not only 
signified his content and gratification to the widow, 
through the medium of Joseph Eybler, Court chapel- 
master, but also awarded her an Imperial present. AU 
Albrechtsberger's works bear the stamp of simple gran- 
deur and elevated dignity; they are simple, pious, and 
religious, as he was himself. The so-called free style of 
composition never became congenial to him, and he often 
expressed himself on this point with humble sincerity : 
<* It is no merit of mine that I write good fugues, for no 
idea ever presents itself that is not fitted for double 
counterpoint He married, on the 31st August, 1768, 
Rosalia Weiss, daughter to the sculptor, Bemhard Weiss, 
of Eggenburg, born the 30th of August, 1740, and mar- 
ried in the Imperial chapel at Vienna. She bore him 
fifteen children, nine boys and six girls, of whom eight 
sons and four daughters are already deceased. In his 
famQiar life, Albrechtsberger was generally serious, but 
always amiable, affable, and, on proper occasions, even 
jovial ; as a man, husband, and father, the strictest per- 
former of duty. His latter years were troubled by the 
sad companions of weakened old age ; the hour of demise 
approached on the 7th March, 1809 — ^he died as he had 
lived, with child-like resignation, and as a good Christian, 
in his seventy-third year ; his earthly remains lie in the 
same churchyard where his intimate friend and brothei^ 
ID -art, Mozart, found rest eighteen years before, and 
ere in a few months the great Joseph Haydn, who 
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warmly appreciated them both, rejoined them, '* SU iUU 
terra levis," 



J. 6. Albrechtsberger had numerous scholars, many of 
whom, to use his own words, " caused him true joy." 
Among these may be mentioned : — 

Ludwig wm Beethoven, in Vienna (died 26th March, 
1827). 

Peter EdUr wm Deeret, in Vienna (died 1830). 

Baron von Doblhofy in Vienna (died 1837). 

Joseph Eybler, Principal Imperial Chapel-master in 
Vienna. 

Stephen Franz, Member of the Imperial Chapel in 
Vienna. 

Johann Fuea, Composer (died March, 1819, in Pesth). 

Johann Qanebaeher, Chapel -master at St Stephen's, 
Vienna. 

John Nepomuk Hummel, Chapel-master to the Grand 
duke of Weimar (died 17th October, 1837): 

Baron Nie. von Krvfft (died 16th April, 1818, in 
Vienna). 

Af. /. Letdeedorf, Composer and Pianofor-teteacher in 
Vienna. 

Joseph Preindl, Chapel-master at St. Stephen's (Al- 
brechtsberger's successor to the post), Chapel-master 
at St. Peter's, and free burgher of Vienna, (died 26th 
October, 1823, in Vienna). 

Ambroi, Bieder, Choir^director and Schoolmaster in 
Berchtoldsdorf, near Vienna. 

Ignax, Chevalier von Seyfried, Chapel-master and 
Director of the Opera in Vienna. 

Fr, Schneider, formerly Organist in the Monastery at 
Melk. 

Joseph Triebensee, Chapel-master of the State Theatre 
in Prague. 

Michael Umlauf, Imperial Chapel-master to the Thea- 
tre in Vienna. 

Joseph Weigl, Imperial Vice-chapel-maater in Vienna. 



A list of Albrechtsberger's works, the scores of which 
are placed in the musical archives of his Excellence the 
Prince Nicolaus von Esterhazy-Galantha, &c &c. :^^ 
26 Masses. 
43 Graduals. 
34 Offertories. 
Vespers (in C) de Confessore. 

„ (in A) de Confessore. 

„ (in Eb) de Apodtolis. 

,, (in C) de Beata Maria Vlrgine. 

„ (in D) de Beata Maria Virgine. 
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4 Litanies. 

Psalm (in D) Magnificat 
,, (in D) Magnificat. 
„ (in C) Dixit Dominna. 
„ (in A) de Confessore. 
Te Deum (in C). 
(in D). 
,, (in C) for her Majesty the Empress Theresia. 
(in Bb). 
Veni Sancte (in C). 
„ „ (in D), 
6 MoteU. 

5 Salve Regina. 

6 Ave Regina. 
5 Regina coeli. 

5 Alma Redemptoris. 
Tantnm ergo (in C). 
„ „ (in C). 
18 Hymns. 
Alleluja (in C). 

Miscellaneous Church^music :-* 

Chorus de Sancta Theresia (in C). 



Deprofbndis „ 
Memento y^ 
Introitus ,. 



(in D-m). 
(inG). 
(mF). 
(in D-m). 
(inF). 



Circuitus (in C). 

,, (in D) de Beata Maria Yirgine. 
Tenehrs (in C-m). 
Responsorinm (in F). 

6 Oratorios, vis ; — 

Die Pilgrime auf Golgatha. 
Kreuz-Erfindung. 
Geburt Christi. 
Applausus Musicus. 
De Nadvitate Jesu. 
De Passione DominL 
Aria (in Bb) de Sancto Nepomuceno. 
„ (in £b) de Sancto Nepomuceno. 
„ (in G) de Beata Maria Virgine. 
„ (in F) de ^eata Maria Virgine. 
„ (in D-m) de Passione Domini. 
„ (in F-m) de Passione Domini. 
' „ (in G) de Sancto Joanni Nepomuceno. 
Duetto (in Bb) de Sancto Joanni Nepomuceno. 
Coro (in Ei?) de Sancto Joanni Nepomuceno. 
An Operetta (with German text). 
17 Violin Quartetts. 
9 Violin Quintetts. 
2 Violin Sestetts. 



Miscellaneous pieces :•— 

Serenade for 5 voices, with oboe ohligato. 
Quintett, with flute concertante. 
Nottumo for 4 voices, with flute ohligato. 
„ „ „ oboe ohligato. 

6 Divertimenti a quattro. 
1 Divertimento ,» 

* » t» 

Concertino „ 

28 Divertimenti for 2 violins and violoncello. 

Concertos for different instruments : — 
Concerto for the harp. 
„ „ organ. 

yy ff trombone. 

„ ^ pianoforte. 

« „ „ mandora (7 pieces). 

Concertini for the harp (4 pieces). 

Symphonies : — 

Symphony (in F). 

(in D). 

(in D). 

(in C). 
A chorus for instruments. 

Seventeen masses from the pen of this indefatigable 
composer are not here mentioned, as some of them were 
presented to the Emperor, who requested to have them ; 
and some of them, according to the will of the deceased, 
have become the especial property of the choir to which 
he devoted tiie last hours of his artist-life. 



A list of J. G. Albrechtsberger's works, which have 
been published (with an indication of the publisher and 
the'price) : — 

fo C. M. Jl. kr, PubUMktn. 

Fugen for the Pianoforte 



Op. 1 
„ 2 



{4 Hummel. 
1 45 



Cappi. 



Quatuors en fugues (in D, A, 
Bb,F,C,Eb)p.2, Viol., Alt. 

et.VcUe 5 

3. Preludes etune fugue p. rOrg. 3 



f 30 Cappi. 
(.0 15 Spehr. 



Hummel. 
„ 

4. Fuga (in C) per TOrgano 

5. Fuga : Do, re, mi, per I'Org. 30 Cappi. 

„ 

1 30 MoUo. 

50 Artaria. 

1 20 „ 
1 Haslinger. 
1 Cappi. 



„ 6. Fughe e Prelud{ per I'Organo 1 
„ 7. Fugues pour TOrgue ... 1 
,. 8. Fugues pour I'Orgue . . . 
„ 9. Fugues pour I'Orgue • . . 
„ 10. Fugen fiir die Orgel . . . 
„ 11. Fugen fur die Orgel . . . 
„ 12. Pralud. fur die Orgel, 1, 2, 3, 
Lief 



15 Haslinger. \^^ 
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VIL 



Op. 13. SextuoTs (in £b, G-m, D-m) 
p. 2 VI., 2 Alt., Veil, et B. 

Liv. 1 2 30 Riedl. 

„ 14. Sextuow (in D, F, C) p. 2 VI., 
1. Liv. 2 . 



2 Alt, VcUe. et B. Liv. 2 . 2 30 

„ 15. Fnga (inC) p. Pianof. a4 m. ., 30 

„ 16. Fugues pour TOrgue . • . 1 30 

„ 17. Fugen fiir die Orgel • • . 1 

„ 18. Fugues pour TOrgue ... 1 

„ 19. Quatuors (in 6, Bb, Eb, F, C, 
D-m.) per 2 Violini, Alto et 
Basso 2 30 

„ 20. Fugues pour le Pianoforte . 1 

„ 21. Quatuors (in A, D-m., 6, C-m., 

F, Bb) p. 2 VI., Aite et Basse 2 30 

Prelude et Fug. pour le Pianof. iL 4 m. 45 

Piirludien to be played with 3 or 4 f 54 
registers \l 30 

Versetten for the Pianoforte . • . 45 

Duos, instr. p. VI. et VcUe. Liv. 1, 2. 2 

Quintett (in C) p. 3. VI., Alt. et VcUe. 45 

Sonates k 2 Choeurs (in D, G, C) p. 4 

Viol., 2 Alt et 2 VcUes. ... 2 



Artaria. 
Trag. 
Haslinger. 
Cappi. 

Artaria. 



Riedl. 

Haslinger. 

Peters. 
Weigl. 

Cappi. 

Peters. 

Riedl. 



rl Peters. 
Generalbass-Schule • • • • • J 1 12 Artaria. 

( 1 30 Cappi. 

M ^thode de Taccomp., trad, de TAlIe- 

mand 8 3 Choron. 

Ausweichungen von C-dur und C-moll 

in die uorigen Tonarten . . . 20 Haslinger. 

Inganni (Trugschlusse). 2. L. d. fO 45 Peters. 
Ausw 1 36 -Cappi. 

Unterricht iiber den Gebrauch der f q 45 Peters 
vermind. u. Uberm. Intervalle. •( a oa n^^^i ' 
3 Lief. d. Ausw. ...'.. (0 30 Cappi. 

Rurze Regeln des reinstein Satzes. 

(2 Ausg.) 30 Haslinger. 

Anweisung zur Composition . . • 4 30 Breitkopf. 

M6thode 6Ument de Compo. trad, de 

I'AUem 5 Choron. 

Clavierschule 10 Artaria. 

Posthumous. 
50 Versetten und 8 fugen fur die 
Orgel. :— 

1. Abth. MoU-Tonarten . . 1 30 Haslinger. 

2. Abth. Dur-Tonarten • • 1 30 „ 
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Thorough-babs 18 the fandamental basis of all 
music, and must be profoundly studied by all those 
who desire to dedicate themselves to this beautiful 
art. Without this science, we can admire the ex- 
cellence of a composition by the physical impression 
it may cause, but we can never worthily appreciate 
its intrinsic merit With innate talent we may 
produce some not imperfect compositions, but we 
cannot satisfactorily account for the matter created, 
nor vouch for blameless immaculacy in regard to 
grammatical technicality. Thorough-bass teaches 
us to reduce to its simple, origintd, natural, and 
derived chords, every composition, — for whatever 
instrument it may be written, and however florid 
the melody, accompaniment, or embellishments : 
it grants us a view of the unveiled innermost sanc- 
tuary, — shews the whole wonderful construction of 
a work of art in a skeleton shape, stripped of all 
ornamental garb : by a mere figured bass, enables 
the initiated to follow correctly a composition of 
many parts, throughout all its turns and modu- 
lations : it is our sure guide and director, — orders 
and binds ideas, — straightens paths, — chains and 
unites that which without its aid would be separate 
and erring. Therefore let us all become intimate 
with this elemental science, as our great ancestors 
were, and it will fare well with us ! 



On Intervals. 
The distance from one tone to another is called 
an interval; as, from e to cjj^, from ^ to ^ : — 
Ex.1. 




The intervals are smaller or larger, according to 
their relative distance from the fundamental note ; 
therefore the smallest interval is a semitone — e, cHj^ 
g, g^. There are only eight intervals, namely :•-* 



Uniaon. Second. 



Third. Fourth. 



Fifth. 



Ex.2. 




Sixth. 



Seventh. OctaTe. 



Ninth. 



Tenth. 




Remark, — ^The unison is a number, but is not really an 
interval, as it stands on the same grade as the funda- 
mental note. The tenth, also, may be considered as the 
third above the octave. 

These intervals may be minor, major, diminished^ 
or augmented, according to their position. 

The semitone may be minor or major ; minor 
wljpn it stands on the same grade with the funda- 
mental note ; for example : — 

Ex.3. 

Minor semitones. 




major when it stands on the next grade; for example : 
Ex.4. 

Msjor semitonei. 




Remark, — ^The minor semitone (the minor second) h, 
not considered an interval, as there is no change of gra : 
between it and the fundamental bass ; the major sem^ 
tone (the major second) is considered the first interval, 
as it stands on a different grade from the fundamental 
y^bass. 

^ Two semitones, one major and one minor, make 
one whole tone ; as, from c to ^ is a whole tone ; 
the two semitones are, the minor, c — c^, and the 
major, e^ — rf; or the major, e — rfb, and the 
minor, d\^ — d. This whole tone is called a second; 
for example:— 




An interval which contains three grades, is called 
a third; for example :— 
Ex.6. 
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An interval which contains four grades, is called 
a fourth ; for example : — 
Ex.7. 

4 4 4 4 



An interval which contains five grades, is called 
a fifth ; for example : — 

Ex.8. 

6 5 S ~ 



An interval which contains six grades, is called 
a sixth ; for example : — 
Ex.9. 

6 6 6 



An interval which contains seven grades, is called 
a seventh ; for example : — 
• Ex. 10. 

T T T 

^3 



^a^-l^^^^'^^^^^Bj 



An interval which contains eight grades, is called 
an octave ; for example : — 

Ex. 11. • 

8 -8 




An interval which contains nine grades, is a secoDd 
ahove the octave, and is called a ninth ; for example : 
Ex.12. 

9 9 




An interval which contains ten grades, is a third 
ahove the octave, and is called a tenth i for example : 
Ex.13. 

10 10 




In the same manner, follow — elevenths^ fonrths 
ahove the octave ; twelfthsj fifths ahove the octave. 
Intervals may he placed one or more octaves higher, 
without bsing their original name ; for example : 

J3L. 

a second two octaves higher; 



a third two octaves higher. The 



second, fourth, and sixth are exceptions, as they 
sometimes appear, as will he seen later, in the form 
of ninths, elevenths, and thirteenths, and therefore 
mnst he distinguished frpm the real seconds, fourths, 
and sixths. 

n. 

The unison is two-fold — perfect and augmented ; 
for example : — 

Perfect. Perfect. Augmented ^Ao^ented^ 

Ex.14. 




The secondly three-fold— minor, major, and ang- 
mented ; for example : — 
Ex.15. 

Minor. Minor. Mz^or. Mi^or. Augmented. Augmented. 
i?9 3 S« 




The minor contains a major semitone ; the major, 
a whole tone ; the augmented, one whole and one 
minor semitone. 

The third is threefold — diminished, minor, and 
major ; for example : — 

Ex. 16. 

Diminished. DiminithAd. Minor. Minor. M^Jor. Major. 




The diminished contains two major semitones ; the 
minor, one whole tone and one major semitone ; the 
major, two whole tones. 

The fourth is three-fold — diminished, perfect, 
and augmented ; for example : — 



Diminished. Di] 



nished. Perfect Perfect. Augmented. 




Ex. 17. 

The diminished contains one whole tone and two 
major semitones ; the perfect, or major, two whole 
tones and one major semitone ; the augmented, three 
whole tones. 

The fifth is three-fold — diminished, perfect, and 
augmented ; for example : — 

Diminished. Perfect. Augmented. 
i75 5 ^5 

Ex. 18. X-y^-||S^ F # =IF 



The diminished contains two whole tones and two 
major semitones ; the perfect, three whole tones and 
one major semitone ; the augmented, four whole 
tones. 

The sixth is four-fold — diminished, minor, major, 
and augmented ; for example : — 



Diminished. Minor. 
b6 6 




Ex.19. 



The dlminiahed contains two whole tones and three 
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major semitoneft ; the minor, three whole tones and 
two major semitoneB ; the major, fonr whole tones 
and one major semitone ; the augmented, five whole 

tones. 

The seventh is three-fold— diminished^ minor^ 
and major ; for example : — 
Ex.20. 

Minor. M4)or. 

br T T T XT 

•J— 1 ■ J ■ >e^ 




-^ -1 ^r ' r 

The diminished contains three whole tones and three 
major semitones ; the minor, four whole tones and 
two major semitones ; the major, five whole tones 
and one major semitone. 

The octave is generally only two-fold — diminished 
and perfect; bnt it is sometimes augmented, and 
then contains one minor semitone more than the 
perfect octave ; for example : — 

Ex. 21. 



Diiniiiith«d. 



Perfect. 



AuimMnted. 

tot 



f;;! i i; i i;: i ;: i ir ii '" i ';ijf* 

The diminished contains fonr wh(de tones and three 
major semitones ; the perfect, five whole tones and 
two major semitones. 

The ninth is two-fold — ^minor and major ; for 
example : — 

Minor. Minor. Major. 

^9 >9 9 9 

n 1 fv^ ~ 

Ex.22. 



The tenth, which is, in fact, a repetition of the 
third an octave higher, is threefold— diminished, 
minor, and major ; for example : — 

Diminlihed. Minor. M^or. 

Ex.23. 



m. 

There are (with respect to the sound which im- 
presses the ear) two kinds of intervals — ^the con- 
sonant, which produce an agreeable, perfectly sooth- 
ing effect ; the dissonant, which excite a painful and 
uneasy sensation. The consonants are — ^the perfect 
unison, the minor third, the major third, the perfect 
fifth, the minor sixth, the major sixth, the perfect 
octave, and the minor and major tenths; for example : 



Ex.24. 

1 {73 




8 ^.1 .> ^ 

H — H- — fl=:H 



All chords which are composed only of these in- 
tervals, are called perfect or consonant chords. The 
dissonants are — the augmented unison (the minor 



semitone), the minor second (the major semitone), 
and all the remaining intervals ; for example : 

Ex.25. 

#1 t>« 9 ♦ bbs ffa 



b5 



be 



bT 



.^ bT T 


fed 


Hh 


,l»0 


hH 


^ 


J^j|.g-"^sH 


hs^ 


V- 




' -^ ' 





All chords which are composed of these intervals, 
are called discords. But a *real consonant becomes 
a dissonant, by being coupled with such an interval, 
as — the perfect fifth with a sixth ; the sixth with 
a seventh ; the perfect octave with a ninth ; as may 
be seen in the following example : — 




The consonants are subdivided into perfect and 
imperfect The fifth and octave are perfect; both 
thirds and fifths are imperfect. Therefore it appears 
that every chord over a fundamental note, composed 
of three consonants, must be perfect or imperfect. 
The common chord only is perfect — ^the third, fifth, 

and octave, 1, with its two transpositions — the 
fifth, octave, and third, |, or tenth ; and the octave, 
third, and sixth, i : or when a new posiUon is 
obtained, by omitting one and doubling some other 
interval — the third, fifth, and third, | ; and fifth, 
third, and fifth, |. The imperfect consonant chord 
is— -third, sixth, and octave, |, with its two trans- 
positions — ^third, octave, and sixth, S ; and octave, 
third, and sixth, | : and the new positions obtained 
by omission and doubling — third, sixth, and third, | ; 
and sixth, sixth, and third, | ; for example : — 



Ex.27 



^ Perfect consonuit chords. 






I i'-i I I 
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, ImperfBCt contonint diordt. 




Ex. 28. 



When one or more dissonants appear in a chord, 
it always helongs to the class of dissonants, as — 
third, fifth, and sixth, | ; fifth, sixth, and octave, % ; 
second, fourth, and sixth, | ; third, fifth, and 
seventh, I ; fourth, fifth, and octave, \ ; third, fifth, 
and ninth, I ; third, sixth, and octave, | ; also 
when the third and sixth are minor, and the octave 
perfect; when the sixth is major, the third minor, 
and the octave perfect ; when the third and sixth 
are major, and the octave perfect ; for example : — 



Ex.29. 



These chords, although according to the rule they 
would helong to the imperfect consonants, are ex- 
cepted, as is also the chord of the major third, with 
the minor, diminished, or augmented sixth ; for 
example :^ 

Ex.30. 




ft ^f-Ir-V I "^tf^ r-^^ 



r » #1 * 



I %% 



Wi 



I luiirn^-ttrir 



There are in music five principal kinds of chords, 
viz. : — 1st, common chords ; 2nd, chords of the 
seventh ; 8rd, chords of the ninth ; 4th, chords of 
the eleventh ; and 5th, chords of the thirteenth. 
The perfect common chord consists of the third and 
fifth, to which is added the perfect octave in four- 
part compositions. The twelve keys may be either 
major or minor ; the first require the major, the 
second the minor third, as is shewn in the following 
table :— 

E!x. 31. Hi^or ehoidt with tbaipt. 




l^-^Hi^-1Ht8^^^=ff# i F^ 




M^Jor chords with Hats. 



Ex.32. 








Ex.34. 



Mfaior ehordf with flats. 



m^E^m=^P^ 



IA\ g l l j>WL-y^l^t- »-ii- 



»^ l l fr'f>V'p-n^ 



Ab remote keys, with many sharps or flats, in- 
crease the difficulty of reading and execution, it is 
well to substitute the keys which stand on the same 
grade ; for instance — Dp major instead of C J major ; 
Ab major instead of G]|| major ; B major instead of 
Op major ; and so forth. 

IV. 

Th/B eomman chord is four-fold— the major, with 
the major third : — 

Ex.35. 

The minor, with the minor third :— 

The diminished : — 



The augmented : — 

Ex.38. 

Every common chord is capable of two inversions ; 
the first is made by taking the third as the funda- 
mental note, by which the chord of the sixth is 
produced; for example: — 
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Ex.39, 



The second is made by taking the fifUi aa the funda- 
mental note, by which the chord of the six-four is 
produced ; for example : — 
Ex.40. 




From this it may be seen how, from a perfect 
consonant chord, may be made an imperfect, or even 
a dissonant one. When the perfect fourth is used 
in conjunction with a minor or major sixth, it is 
usually called the consonant fourth ; when with the 
fifth, the dissonant fourth ; for example i--^ 

Ex. 41. 

COQMDUlt 4th. 





I U X 



It may be here remarked, that the pommon chord 
is never figured, and that the third, fifth, and octave 
are always to be played with an unfigured bass note ; 
& i» b> or h above it, expresses the kind of third, 
and thereby denotes a minor or a major key ; for 
example : — 

Ex. 42. 

Intteadof, thva. Instead of, thai. Instead of, thnt. 







The 4, b» or j^ always relates to the third ; and it 
must be understood, that whenever this is major, 
the fifth and octave must be perfect. 



Of these four common chords, two are consonant 
— ^the minor and major ; c, e, g — a, <?, e : and two 
are dissonant — the diminished and the augmented ; 
^ d,f-~^9 e,g/f^; for example : — 

Consonant. Dissonant 



Ex.43. 




It follows, from what has been already said, that 
every chord, whether perfect, imperfect, or dis- 
sonant, may be taken in three different positions : 
in the position of the octave, when the octave of the 
fundamental note (the tonic) is highest; in the 
position of the fifth, when the fifth (dominant) is 
highest ; in the position of the third, when the third 
is highest ; for example : — 



Perltet Chozds. 



Ex. 44. Position oftheSth, of the 6th, of the Sxd. 



In this key, ,/ is the tonic, and e the dominant ; 
being the fifth' above, and the fourth below ; for 
example : — 

Imperfeet Chords. 



The 6th Is hen used 
instead of the 6th. 
6 



Position of the Srd. Position of the Sre. 
6 6 



b is the tonic, J^ the dominant ; for example : — 

V- 1st position, Snd, Sid. 1st position, tad, Sxd. 




It will be almost superfluous to add, that the terms 
of '' position of the third, fifth, and octave,'' must not 
be used with chords, which, according to their pecu- 
liarity, are without those intervals ; the terms of 
''first, second, and third positions," must be sub- 
stituted. 

VI. 

It has already been said, that all chords of the 
second, fourth, seventh, and ninth, are dissonants; 
^hen these intervals are bound — that is, when the 
note already heard is not repeated — ^they are called 
prepared; for example : — 

Ex.47. 




VII. 

The second principal kind of chord, the chord of 
the seventh, consists of a third, fifth, and seventh ; 
for example: — 

bT 1 5 ^"^ 

Ex.48,^^a^^B^H^|g 
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The chord of the seventh may be major, minor, 
or diminished ; for example : — 



Chord of the Chord of the Chord of the 

nuijor 7th. minor 7th. dhniniehed 7th. 



Ex.49. 



Each of these chords is capable of three inversions 
— ^firstly, with the third for the bass ; secondly, with 
the fifth for the bass ; and thirdly, with the seventh 
itself for the bass. 



Pint imrenion. 






Ex.60. 



In this, the chord of the seventh becomes the chord 
of the five-six. 



Second inTenfon. 



Ex.51. 



In this, it becomes the chord of the third, fourth, 
and sixth. 



Thixd inTenfon. 



Ex. 52. 



In this inversion, the chord of the seventh becomes 
the chord of the second, fourth, and sixth. The 
fourth thus formed is considered as a consonant; 
but all chords of the seventh, with their inversions, 
are dissonants. 

VIII. 

The third principal kind of chords, the chord of 
the ninth, is formed when a note, a third below the 
chord of the seventh, is added to it ; for instance, in 
the chord of the seventh, g, b, d,f, add e as bass 
under the ^, and the chord of the ninth will be pro- 
duced, consisting of a third, fifth, seventh, and ninth ; 
for example : — 



Ex. 53. 



In four-part accompaniment, one interval in this 
chord is usually omitted, either the seventh, fifth, or 
third ; for example : — 




Ex. 54. Withoaft the 7th. Withoat the 5th. Wltbont the Srd. 




e Jz ^ n ^ I I « gf I 



Although the ninth is played upon the same note 
as the second, and represents, to a certain degree, 
the same interval an octave higher, yet a decided 
difference exists between these intervals ; for the 
ninth, in real chords of the ninth, is prepared above, 
and descends ; whereas the second obliges the funda- 
mental note to descend a grade, being already pre- 
pared by a bind ; for example : — 





K(i 


J.r'-O^ 


1 




#^l==^g^fei=^^--t^ 


Ex. 56. 


^ 


5 = 


'Zj- 




f^ 


re^r-*^— 


i-' \r r ¥ 




K 


C^ord of the ninth. 


Chord Of the Moond. 



IX. 

The fourth principal kind of chord, the chord of 
the eleventh, is formed when a note, a fifth below 
the chord of the seventh, is added to it ; for instance, 
to the chord of ff^Jb, d, f, add c as bass, and the chord 
of the eleventh will be produced, consisting of the 
fifth, seventh, ninth, and eleventh ; for example : — 



Ex.56. 



In accompaniment, one interval of this chord is 
always omitted, — even two occasionally ; if the 
omitted notes are the seventh and ninth, the three- 
note chord containing the fifth and eleventh is called 
the chord of the fourth and fifth ; should this be in- 
verted, and the fourth taken as bass, the chord of the 
second and fifth is produced ; for example : — 

Invenlon. 




Ex. 67. 



IJ. The 5th omitted. The 9th omitted. The 7th a 9th 

omitted. 




The eleventh and fourth are different ; they are 
differently accompanied, and peculiarly treated, as 
will be shewn in the sequel. 

X. 

The fifth and last prindpal kind of chord, the 
chord of the thirteenth, is also formed from the 
chord of tlie seventh, when a note, a seventh below 
the fundamental note, is added to it ; for instance, to 
the diminished chord of the seventh, ffJL, b, d,f, add 
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as baas the seventh below fff^ — a, and the chord of 
the thirteenth is produced, consisting of the seventh, 
ninth, eleventh, and thirteenth ; for example : — 



Ex. 58. 



One interval is nsnally omitted ; either the 
seventh, ninth, or eleventh ; for example : — 

Ex. 59. 7th omitted. 




9Ui omitted. 



llth omitted. 




The chord of the thirteenth, although similar in 
sound, must be distinguished from the chord of the 
sixth, from which it diGfers in its implied intervals 
and in its resolution. 

XL 

The movement of oonsopant chords is fourfold : 
direct, when all the parts ascend or descend : — 

Ex.60. 



^eBe^^^ 



contrary, when one part descends while the other 
ascends : — 

Ex. 61. 

oblique, when one part remains stationary, or is re- 
peated, while the other moves :— 

Ex. 62. ; 

and parallel, when the parts remain on their grade, 
and are continuously repeated : — 
Ex.63. 



The following rules may here be given. The 
contrary movement must be used in passing from one 
perfect consonant chord to another : — 

Ex.64. 



or one part may remain stationary : — 

1 



Ex.65. 

All movements may be used in passing from a per- 
fect to an imperfect consonant chord ; for instance, 
from an octave or fifth to a third or sixth : — 
Ex.66. 



^Pi 



The contrary or oblique movement must be used in 
passing from an imperfect to a perfect consonant 
chord : — 



All four movements may be used in passing from 
one imperfect to another imperfect consonant chord : 

Ex. 68. 






Two consecutive perfect fifths or octaves must be 
carefully avoided, as they not only sound thin, but 
are extremely offensive to the ear : — 
Ex, 69. 



In a composition of many parts, however, a suc- 
cession of octaves may be used, and dispersed 
through different instruments, partly high and partly 
low ; in this case, they are not considered consecutive 
octaves, but doubled, trebled, and fourfold unisons, 
and are by no means objectionable. 

XII. 

Dissonant chords are used in a threefold manner : 
first, as passing notes : — 

Ex. 70.^^^^^^^^ 

'^' T r r T I" 

In this example, the tenths, e c, and the sixths, a b, 
\ e, are consonant chords, and both^s, rf, and h, 



regular passing dissonants, 
notes 



Secondly, as changing 



Ex. 



a=e= 






In this example, f and d are changing notes in the 
accented division of the bar, and are only suspensions 
of the following consonants, e and e. Thirdly, as 
suspensions : — 

Ex. 72. ^--H ^-fF ^ ^i 



In this example, the seventh, Cy is produced by the 
change in the bass. 

xin. 

When two different notes are played to one chord 
(either in the lower or higher part), only one of 
them belongs to the 'chord. When it is the first 
note, and it falls on the accented division of the bar, 
the second note, which forms the after-sound, ia 
called a passing note : — 



Ex.73. 



^^ ZZg^ ^^ 
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e and e belong to the chord ; d and / are paseing 
notes. When the second note is an interval of the 
chord, then the first note, although it may fall on the 
accented division of the bar, does not belong to the 
chord, and is called a changing note : — 



Ex. 74. 



B and c are part of the chord ; ^and d are changing 
notes. Three points must be attended to, in the 
employment of dissonants by suspension : first, their 
preparation; secondly, their percussion ; and thirdly, 
their resolution. The preparation of a dissonant is 
effected by using it as a consonant in the even part 
of a bar, before its real percussion : — 



Ex.75. 



Their resolution is effected by causing the dis- 
sonant interval, after its percussion, to ascend or 
descend a grade, on to a consoxiant : — 

Ex. 76. - A>^-^H:^ 84 4i^ J+g -f 

This proves that the real percussion, which is gene- 
rally prepared, is always a dissonant, but that the 
preparation and^ resolution must be consonant. 
Further, it may be remarked, that in the fourth, 
seventh, ninth, eleventh, and thirteenth, the highest 
part of the interval is dissonant and must descend 
a Krado foj^ its resolution : — 



Ex.77. 





An exception to this rule is the major seventh, when 
it is in conjunction with a fourth, minor sixth, ninth, 
eleventh, or minor thirteenth ; which must then 
ascend one grade : — 



Ex.78. 



In the second and augmented fourth, the lowest 
part of the interval is dissonant, and must, as a rule, 
descend a grade for its resolution : — 





In the diminished fifth, the highest part is disso- 
nant, and must descend one grade : — 

Ex. 80. 




r — T r" T^ 
Although certain dissonants — for instance, tlie 
minor seventh above the dominant ; the diminished 
fifth, with its inversion ; and the augmented fourth 
— ^may be used without preparation in free style, yet 
they must always be regularly resolved. In the free 
style, one dissonant is often resolved by another; 
but this license originates from a particular figure, 
which we shall explain in the sequel. 

XIV. 

^ In order to facilitate reading, and a rapid general 
view, it has become the universal rule not to figure 
the fundamental bass with all the intervals contained 
in a chord ; therefore it is highly necessary for those 
who would become good figured-bass players, to 
know the implied intervals which belong to each 
figure. When the bass note has no figure, a perfect 
common chord is always to be played : — 



^ 




A bf f ) or ^ indicates that the third is to be 
diminished, minor, or major. The Jwure a, the 
secandy always implies the fourth and the sixth : — 
.^5:^ /5>„ 

m 




Should a fifth be written above the second, J, one 
of these intervals, either the fifth or the second, mu^t 
be doubled : — 

Doubled flittat. 



Ex.83. 
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Horizontal lines after fignree, |zi:, indicate that 

i)oth the intervals played are to remain on the 
bllowing fundamental note ; for as the hass, as we 
know, must necessarily descend a half or a whole 
tone, in order to resolve the second, which then be- 
comes a third, a new figuring is thus avoided. By 
the resolution of the second into a third, a new chord 
is produced, which in four-part compositions is 
accompanied by a fifth and sixth, and so formed into 
a third, fifth, and sixth, or chord of the third and 
sixth : — 



Ex.U. 



XV. 

The dkminished third implies the diminished fifth 
and diminished seventh : — 





Ex. 85. 



The minar and major third, we already know, 
imply the fifth and octave, whether the fimdamental 
note be unfigured, or have above it a s, in order to 
][)roduce the minor or major chord. Should it 
happen that many perfect chords follow each other, 
the player must use contrary movement, as in the 
direct movement prohibited fifths and octaves would 
constantly occur :— 

Dinet morenMnt. Contraty moremmt 

w 

Ex. 864 



When many successive thirds are marked above 
a progressive bass, only the last and first chords are 
played in four parts ; the intermediate ones are 
accompanied in three parts, and even in two, when 
the time is quick : — 



Ex.87. 





XVI. 

The diminished fourth implies the doubled minor 
sixth : — 



Ex.88. 



In this case, the fundamental bass takes the seventh 
major grade, which is called the leading note. In 
the above example, fj^ is the leading note to the 
scale of G, and ej^ the leading note to the scale of D. 
The perfect fourth implies the perfect fifth and 
perfect octave ; and is, in this form, eminently 
adapted to the cadence : — 




ffi^^^^ 




Ex.89. 



If the sixth is to be used instead of the fifth, this 
must be indicated by figuring : — 
Ex.90 





The augmented fourth implies the major second 
and the major sixth : — 



Ex.91. 



In case the minor third is to be used instead of 
the second (especially in minor keys), this interval 
must be indicated by its figure ; excepting when the 
bass moves upwards a minor third, and itself indi- 
cates the interval, rendering an especial figuring 
unnecessary : — 



Ex.92. 




@i ^ ^-^ ^^^ ^ 



XVII. 

The diminished fifth, whether prepared or un- 
prepared, implies the minor third and minor sixth ; 
the fundamental note, however, must stand on the 
fourth or seventh major grade of the scale, and 
ascend a major semitone to resolve itself upon the 
fifth or eighth grade :— 
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7th grade. 7thgnde. 4th grade. 

J^Jl is the seventh major grade of the scale of 
G major, and leads to the eighth ; ^jjjl ia the leading 
note to A minor ; and c jl the fourth major grade of 
the tonic G, which is resolved hy ascending a major 
semitone into the dominant. When it happens that 
the fundamental note stands on the second grade of 
a minor key, or on the seventh of a major key, and 
moves away from ity the octave may he used instead 
of the sixth >— 



Ex.94. 




A is on the second grade in the key of G minor, 
hut on the seventh in the key of B b major ; there- 
fore the sixth is omitted throughout, and the octave 
snhstituted. 

The perfect Jifth implies the minor or major third 
and the perfect' octave ; and forms, as we already 
know, the perfect triad : — 

Ex. 95. 



^^[Ji^B^ B^^ gp 




This interval does not reqnire to be figured, 
because all unfigured bass notes are accompanied 
with common chords ; but the qnality of the third 
must he indicated, when it requires to be heightened 
or lowered according to the key. 

The augmented fifthj which usually only appears 
after the perfect nah as a passing note, always 
implies the major third and the perfect octave : — 

^ Ex. 96. 




The major seventh seldom appears as a suspension 
of the octave. 



XVIII. 

The diminished eixth, which occurs rarely, and \\ t 
always used as a preparation of the imperfect iifth' , 
implies the minor third and diminished seventh :~ • 

Ex. 97. 




The minor and major sixth imply the third 
and the octave, or the third or the sixth may be 
doubled : — 

Doubled third. 



Doubled tixth. 



6 >6 6 



Ex.98. 



A third or a sixth may be played alone, without 
doubling : — 

Ex.99. 




Care must be taken not to double the major third 
or major sixth, when it stands on the seventh major 
grade, and is the leading note; as it would thei) 
become the octave of the fundamental not«, and pro 
duce too sharp an impression on the ear; for example 

Ex. 100. Ex. 101, 




B is the seventh major grade of the key of 0, and 
sounds disagreeably by being doubled. In example 
101, the last skip in the highest part, from ab to ^tj, 
is faulty, because the melody is unnatural, and difficult 
to execute. When many sixths follow each other, it 
is well to choose the contrary movement in playing 
them, in order to avoid prohibited fifths and octaves ; 
it adds to the grace of their perforautnce, also, to 
omit an interval occasionally, and double some other : 



Ex. 102. 



The augmented ^fbwA implies either a doubled 
third, or a major third and an augmented fourth, or 
a perfect fifth with a major third ; but this must not 
be followed by a perfect, but by a chord of the six- 
four, in order to avoid two perfect consecutive fifths : 
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XIX. 

All sevenths, when employed as preparations, and 
resolved by descending, imply the third and fifth ; 
also the third and octave, or a doubled third : — 



Ex.104. 




Minor WTeotbi. 



M^OT aeventht. 



The major seventh^ which, when a leading note, 
is resolved *by ascending to the octave of the bass, 
always implies the major second and perfect fourth, 
even when it occais without preparation : — 

Ex. 105. _ 



• "J *. JLIJ 





XX. 

The dvminished octave is only used in oblique 
movement, and implies the minor third and minor 
Bixth i-^ 



Ex. 106. 



The perfect octave belongs to the perfect and 
imperfect chords, S» |» |, and is also sometimes 
found with the minor seventh, especially when the 
bass ascends a whole tone, and thus produces a chord 
of tlie seventh : — 




Ex. 107. 



rj» 1 , i*-n- 




[ "T g 




' 1 


■«»■ 

» 


^^E^=f=tr J 1 " II 


K ■'*^- ■^— 




>4/ 



When toany perfect octaves follow each other, 
they are really heightened unisons, and are played 
as such, without any accompanying intervals. Such 
passages are marked by the word '' unisons," or by 
a continuous horizontal line : — 

Ex. 108. 




Small short lines signify to the player, that the 
chord last struck ia to remain unchanged, and 
prolonged : — 

Ex.109. . 




The augmented octave, which is no real interval, 
can only be considered as a passing note, or pre- 
paration to a note on the next grade :— 



Ex. 110 




XXL 

The two ninths, which, like fourths and sevenths, 
must be prepared in the highest part, and resolved 
by descending a whole or half tone, imply a third 
and fifth. It is advisable, when the bass ascends, to 
omit the fifth, and double the third, in order to avoid 
two ugly consecutive perfect fifths : — 

Ex. 111. 
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Althongli the nintli aonndB like a heightened 
Becond, we have already become acquainted with 
the difference by which we may recognbe them. 
Firstly, the second is accompanied by the foarth and 
sixth, while the ninth is accompanied by the third 
and fifth. — Secondly, the second (anless a passing 
note) is always a preparation to the bass ; the ninth 
is always prepared by the accompanying intervals. 

XXII. 

In order to attain facility in accompanying a 
figured bass freely and without fault, the scholar 
will find it a very useful study to make himself inti- 
mately acquainted with the following tables, and 
.vividly to impress on his memory the intervals 
belonging to each fundamental note, in all keys. 
An unfigured bass, unless marked bv *' unisons," or 
** tasto solo" (which signifies the left hand alone, 
entirely without accompaniment), implies in all cases 
a common chord : — 



Ex, 112. 



The second implies 
the fourth and 
sixth :— 



The third implies 
the fifth and octave:— 



The fourth implies 
the fifth and octave: — 



The augmented 
fourth implies the 
second and sixth : — 



The diminished 
fifth implies the minor 
third and the minor 
sixth :— 



The perfect fifth 
implies the^third and 
octave : — 




p 



Ex. 116. 



^mm 



JEk. 117. 



^^^fH^ 




Ex. 118. 



piiziz fegS 




The sixth implies 
the third and octave: — 



Tlie seventh implies 
the third and fifth :— 



Tlie octave implies 
the third and fifth :— 



The ninth implies 
the third and fifth * — 



The tenth implies 
the fifth and octave : — 



When two figures are placed over a bass note 
they are ac<;ompanied by the following implie<| 
intervals : — 

Ex.124. 

The minor second, 
with the major third, 
imply the fifth : — 



The second, with 
the fourth, imply the 
sixth : — 



The second, with 
the fifth, imply one 
of the same doubled :- 



The second, with 
the msjor seventh, 
imply the fourth: — 
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I The third, with the 
, fourth, imply the Bixth : 



V Ex. 128. ____^__ 




^ Ex 129. 
The third, with P? F^^ H- ^ H ^ TF^^^ ^ 
B fifth, imply the ffi ' g H g-fl ::saijg^ 



jthe 

loctave, or one in- 
terval doubled : — 



The third, with 
the sixth, imply the 
octave, or one in* 
terval doubled :— 



i 



=~' * I ^ ^ zmH.n= || 9M It 



Ex.130. 



^^^^3^pE2^ 



Ex. 1 31. 

I The third, with the A:=g^Efllg gZB= 
seventh, imply the j^j 



fifth or the octavo : — 



The third, with the 
octave, imply thefifth : 



The third, with the 
ninth, imply the fifth : 



, Ex.132. 






4=—r. 


=u= 


-fl— 


^1 


m- »— 1 




-fl— 



Ex. 13a 




I The fourth, with 
khe fifth, imply the 
foctave :— 



Ex. 134. 



The fourth, with 
the octave, imply the 
fifth:— 



The fourth, with 
the ninth, imply the 
fifth :— 



The fourth, with 
the tenth, imply the 
augmented sixth :— 



.Ex.137. 



E^^^ 



. Ex. isa 



"ffl" ' ' t ■ ^^r j'".ll"iz 



Ex. 139. 



^IZZ 1 3^^|^ 



Ex. 140. 



The fourth, with 
jthe sixth, imply the 
octave or the doubled 
, sixth :— - 



The fourth, with 
the tninor seventh, im- 
j)ly the fifth or the 
octave : — 



i 



. Ex. 136. 



t^-H II n -=fl= 



Ex. 186 . 



n 



^=B^ 



The fifth, 
with the 
sixth, imply 
the third or 
octave : — 



The fifth, with the 
seventh, imply the 
third :— 



The imperfect fifth, 
with the octave, imply 
Uie minor third : — 



The fifth, with the 
tenth, imply the third : 



The sixth, with the 
seventh, imply the 
second or third : — 



The sixth, with the 
octave, imply the 
third:— 




Ex. 141. 




^^=^^1^ 



Ex. 142. 




Ex. 143. 




.Ex. 144. 




. Ex. 146. 
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it 



^=^=\^r^^^ 



Ex. 147. 



The sixth, with the 
nintb, imply the third : 



The seventh, with 
the octave, imply the 
third :— 



The seventh, with 
the ninth, imply the 
third :— 



. Ex. 149. 

The octave, with A — -^EJ^^5^^=H^^^^^ 

tlie ninth, imply the 1^ 
fourth :-— 





^ ^p^P ^j 



^^^m 



Ex. 150. 




The octave, with 
the tenth, imply the 
fifth :— 



XXIV. 

It is furthermore necessary to hecome well ac- 
quainted with the harmonic triad, and its derivatives 
— the chord of the sixth, and the chord of the six- 
four — in all positions and in all keys. In the first 
position, the octave is highest, the fifth is in the 
middle, and the third is lowest : — 



Ex. 151. 




Major Triads. 



6 S 8 /5S 



r-^ntf 


1 ' 




■ ^M 


^ 


6 






^ 


fr-h= 


H= 


=^ 


■s 


^ i ^ ^ 







^^^^ 





XXV. 

In the second position, the third is highest, the 
octave is in the middle, and the fifth is lowest : — < 

Ex. 152. * 



\ s 








% i S 6 1 3 I 





« 18 ^ 


^1^%^^ 



^^m^ 



6 I 8 ^ 




• 1* 
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In the tliird position, the fifth ie highest, the 
third ia in the middle, and the octave is lowest : — 

Ex. 153. 

/7\ t^^» iSv, 



^ 




6 S S /^ 



t i 



^^^^ 




wf 


E^az 


« 


./ ' 


• i i 


^ IL 


^^ 


^^r-r 


:^ 


s^ 


I " tJ 





XXVII. 

Examples of minor triads are similarly given. 
1. — In the position of the octave : — 



Ex. 154 



mM^*^ 





XXVIII. 

2. — ^In the position of thfe third : — 
Ex. 155. 

J I ! 1— ^?^-. 



^m pii 




\^^f=mi 
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Ex. 167. 



XXIX. 

3.— In the position of the fifth : — 
Ex. 166. 





mm 


P^«^ 


6 




ta^Ns^N=1^^B 




g p^^B 




^E§^^=4-^=Ji 



. « I 



, Ex. 168. 



Ex. 169. 



Consecutive fifths 
and octaves, produced 
by direct movement :- 



Improved by the 
use of contrary move- 
ment :— 



Faulty, because of ^'■ 
the distant skips : — 



Exercises on various triads t^^ 
Ex. 161. 



^^^^1 





^m^^ 




XXX. 

When many triads follow each other, care must 
be taken — ^fintly, that the third, fifth, and octave 
ahall alternately stand on the highest grade ; 
secondly, to nse obliqne and contrary moTemeut, in 
order to avoid the error of consecutive fifths and 
octaves; thirdly, to keep the chords as near as 
possible to each oilier, and to avoid distant skips ; 
lonrthly, to snbstitnte the unison for the octave, 
when the parts, and therefore the hands, come 
immediately together ; for example : — 



^^^^^^^^i^^i^ 



zg^^^d^^l^ 




m^^^^^^^m 



l^^^^^^d^m 



^^m^^^^m 



^^m^ 



^ FF-f- 



'^m 
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^g^^ri=^=^^=^^ 



m=^-\-r'= ^^ ^=^^^^^ ^ ^^ ^ ^ 




XXXI. 

In the following examples, in addition to minor 
and major triads, will be fonnd the minor diminished 
triad on the second grade — b, d, f. In order to 
ascertain its place, the scholar mnst analyse the scale, 
and the qnality of the fifths belonging to it. Every 
chord which contains a diminished fifth, is a minor 
diminished triad, and stands on the seventh major 
grade — for instance, on b in the scale of C major ; 
also on the second grade of minor scales — for in- 
stance, on b, in the scale of A minor ; also on the 
major sixth and major seventh in all minor scales — 
for instance, on fj^ and a 4, in the key of A minor. 
We have already said, that the diminished fifth, as 
a real dissonant, mnst always be resolved by 
descending. Exceptions will be given further on. 



Pmltion of th« fifth. 



Ex. 162. 




^^^^^=^^Ed^^ 



JZ. ft . /s^ 



Position of the octave. 



^P^^^^^^ 



$ 



y^^^i^^a^^^^ 







ft . /y\ . 



Pf'Hi^-^^^^^g^^ ^^i 



^^^^^^^^ 



^fe^^^i^^ 
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XXXII. 

In order to avoid, in direct movement, the fifths 
and octaves, prohibited on account of the disagreeable 
effect they produce on the ear, it is necessary some*- 
times to doable some interval ; and a player from 
figured bass must endeavour to be able at one glance 
to recognize what is required by the progression of 
the fundamental part. Consonant intervals may be 
doubled. Firstly, the minor and major third, when 
the latter does not stand on the seventh major grade 
of the tonic, where it is the leading note ; for ex. :— * 



Ex.163. 



JB is the seventh major note of the scale of 0, and 
must therefore not be doubled, as it already impresses 
the ear more strongly than the other tones, being 
the leading note. If tlie fifth d is added in five-part 
composition, the defect is improved. Secondly, the 
minor and major sixth, which, however, must not be 
the leading note ; for example : — 



Ex.164. 



Neither sixth, being leading note to 0, may be 
doubled. Thirdly, the perfect fifth. Fourthly, the 
perfect octave ; but only when the bass regularly 
ends on a perfect chord after a major seventh ; for 
example :— ■ 




Ex. 165. 



^^ I MM I P 



The following dissonant intervals may be doubled. 
Firstly, the major second when accompanied by the 
fifth ; for example :— > 



Ex. 166. 






Secondly, the perfect fourth in consonant chords d 
the six-four ; for example : — 



^H ^^^N JeI 




Ex, 167. 



Thirdly, the perfect fifth accompanied by the second; 
for example : — 



Ex.168. 



xxxin. 

Every skip to an augmented interval is unmdo- 
dious, and therefore defective ; for instance — to the 
augmented second, from^to ^jj| ; to the augmented 
fourth, from e toj^^ ; to the augmented fifth, from 
(?to^|:— 




Ex. 169. 



Aagmented 2nd. Angmmted 4(h. Augmented Stfe. 



It is iiifinitely preferable to use the inversiona of 
these intervals — that is, the same notes, but in 
a different position ; for instance — the diminished 
seventh instead of the augmented second ; the dimi- 
nished fifth instead of the augmented fourth ; the 
diminished fourth instead of the augmented fifth :— 



Ex. 170. 

Diminished 7tb. 



Dimfnbhed fftta. 



Diminished 4th. 



^^s^-^ 



XXXIV. 

In the following exercise, the doubled third or 
sixth is quite necessary, as, without them, twv 
octaves would follow in direct movement : — 



Position of the third. 
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XXXV. 

When a bass part ascends or descends eight equal 
grades, it is usual to meet with it slighfly figured, 
or quite unfignred. On account of its direct pro- 
gression, it requires an accompaniment In contrary- 
movement ; therefore the student must diligently 
practise this formula in all major and minor keys, 
and in its three positions, as the knowledge of it is 
highly necessary for preluding. 

Ascending scale in major keys :— 

Poaltion of the oetaTO. 



Ex.172. 
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Ascending scale in minor keys : — 



Potltloii of the oetara. 







Descending scale in major keys :-~ 

FoftttoB of fho oetaro. 



jE g^l^-J E 




Descending scale in minor keys :-— 

PotiHon of the ootaTO. 

e _6 if " t. 6 I 








Poeitlon Of the fifth. 



^^^i^ip^^J^^ii 




XXXVL 

Wken the fundamental part slowly ascends or 
descends, the accompaniment is more graceful and 
varied if two chords are introduced over each note, 
these being suspended dissonants resolved into har- 
monious consonants ; for example : — 



^^^^^^^fe 







6 T e T e 




~^g^^^:^j=^ 



•p-Y^-f^-^^-^ 



-«.- 



m 



Although we have said that the lowest interval in 
the augmented fourth must be resolved by descend- 
ing, yet this rule only applies to the fourth which » 
placed next the bass ; when it is placed in the inner 
part, it forms an exception ; for example : — 



Ex. 174. 



In this example, the augmented fourth,^|^ — e, ie 
not resolved into the sixth, g — b, but by ascending 
to the fourth, ff — d : — 

Ex. 175. 
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In accompanying the major sixth, we may rab- 
stitnte for the octave or doubled third, a fourth; 
and this interval is even preferable^ as it is the 
octave of the note to which the major sixth forms 
a major third, but to which the minor third only 
forms a seventh, and should therefore not be doubled, 
according to strict rule, although innumerable exam- 
ples by the best composers sanction this exception : 



Ex. 176. 




m=^3^^^?m 



When many sixths follow each other above an 
uninterrupted ascending or descending bass, they 
may be played in three parts, with only the third : — 

Ex. 177. 







6 6 6 6 6 



^^iim^^^^ 



or the third, sixth, and octave may be alternately 
doubled, to obtain a full four-part accompaniment : — 



Ex. 178. 




But the first method is preferable, as in four-parts 
hidden fifths and octaves are produced, and although 
occurring in the inner part, are prohibited in strict 
composition. These successions of three-six belong 
to the passages which most easily induce the fault of 
consecutive fifths and octaves ; because although the 
figures placed over the fimdamental bass indicate the 
intervals of the chord, yet they do not decide the 
precise position of the octave where the chord is to 
be played ; for instance, violins execute the following 
figures : — 

^ Ex. 179. 




the organist, meantime, finds nothing in his part 
more than the figure 6, which indicates that he is to 
play chords of ]. Unacquainted with the distance 
at which the instruments accompany, and obedient 
to the rule of keeping chords as near as possible to 
each other, he chooses the middle position : — 

^ Ex. 180. 




^^H^ 



and, without his dreaming of such a thing, the 
following ear-splitting fifths and octaves cntfh out 
into existence : — 
Ex. 181. 

J L 




XXXVII. 

The case just shown, leads us to speak especially 
of the «a? hazardous progresdons, which must be 
carefully avoided, in order not to fall into similar 
errors. These hazardous progressions occur — ^firstly, 
when the second is the lowest interval of the accom- 
paniment, and is consequently next the bass ; for 
example : — 



Ex. 182. 



^^^i^g^^ii 
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Another position mnst be taken, or an interval 



Another position mnst i 
omitted ; for axample : — 

Ex. 18» 




If one of the fifths be perfect, and the other wi- 
verfect, this progression may be nsed in free style ; 
out it is always more advisable to change the 
position of the latter chord in such a manner, that 
the second mnst descend ; for example : — 



Ex. 184 




Secondly, when the augmented four<ih forms the 
innermost of the accompanying intervals ; for ex. ; — 



Ex.185. 




f^i 



This bad position may be avoided, either by omit- 
ting the second, or by descending from the first 
chord to the chord of the augmented fourth ; for ex.: 

Ex. 186. _ 




Thirdly, when a chord of the sixth follows a com- 
mon chord, or vice-versa^ over a progressing bass ; 
the only manner of avoiding the harshness thus pro- 
duced, which not even contrary movement can 
mollify, is to omit the third interval — ^that is, the 
octave of the fundamental note ; for example : — 

Ex. 187. 




Should the sixth be followed by a triad containing 
a dissonant diminished fifth, then in every case the 
accompanying intervals must ascend in contrary 
movement to the bass ; for example : — 



pm^^^^ 




Ex. 188. 



An equally objectionable case, is when the sixth 
follows the fifth, because two perfect fifths are pro- 
duced in the upper part ; the sixths therefore must 
be doubled, or the interval taken in another position ; 
for example : — 



Ex. 189. 




An imperfect fifth may not proceed to a perfect fifth, 

either in ascending or descending, /^ even when 

the imperfect fifth forms a chord of the sixth by the 
position of the fundamental note ; therefore, an in- 
terval must be omitted, or a different position chosen; 
for example : — 



Ex.190. 




Fourthly, when many sixths follow each other in 
direct movement, by which, sometimes consecutive 
fifths, and sometimes consecutive octaves to the bass, 
are produced ; for example : — 

Ex. 191. 




This bad position may be remedied by contrary 
movement, or proper doubling ; for example : — 

Ex. 192. 



6 6 



^^^^^^1 




Fifthly, when sevenths occur, accompanied by the 
third and fifth, and are resolved on a perfect triad ; 
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which produces a proliibited Booeeaiion of fifths ; for 
example : — 

Ex. 198. 




Therefore, the poaition mtiBt be changed, the con- 
trary movement tiBed, or, sometimes, an interval 
doubled ; for example : — 



Ex.194. 



^-i!^^^ 







Or the intervals may be divided into the two hands ; 
for example : — 



Ex. 195. 



^^^^^^i 




Bnt in this manner, hidden fifths must be guarded 
against ; for example : — 



Ex. 196. 




9-f% 



^>_j *, here it wonld be better to doable the third, 
and to make (A ascend to di ; thus : — 



Ex.197. 



fr^^rj ^ 



T 



m^^ 



To obtain contrary movement, it is not allowable to 
resolve the leading note by descending : — 




Ex. 198. 



as c|J is the seventh major tone of D, and in this 
character always requires to be resolved by ascend- 
ing one grade , for example : — 



Ex. 199. 



Sixthly, when either of the ninths lie in the upper 
or inner part, and a chord of the five-six, with the 
diminished fifth, is produced by a rise of one third in 
the bass, by which two perfect fifths follow each 
other ; for example : — 



Ex.200. 





This error, which is likely to occur principally in 
the position of the fifth, may be avoided — firstly, by 
omitting an interval, and doubling another consonant 
one ; for instance, in minor keys, the perfect fifth is 
omitted and the minor third doubled ; in major keys, 
the fifth may be retained, but the third in the follow- 
ing chord of the five-six must be doubled, and the 
sixth played afterwards ; or this chord must be 
divided, and the fifth introduced after the sixth : — 



Ex. 201. 
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Secondly, by playing such a Bncceasion of ninths in 
three parts only, in the same manner as Buccessions 
of sevenths, prepared fourths, and seconds ; for ex : 



Ex. 202. 




Shonld the player desire to nse four-part accom- 
paniment, then, thirdly, contrary movement is the 
surest method, and cannot be too highly recom- 
mended in most cases : — 



Ex.203. 



The scholar must transpose the following exercise 
into all keys, according to the above example : — 



Ex.206. 




^ ^^bfZlPlt^^^ 




xxxvm. 

We will now treat of the chord of the seventh, 
and its appropriate progressions. In examining the 
following example, we shall perceive, firstly, that in 
the second chord the fifth a is omitted, and the 
octave of the fnndamental note substituted, in order 

to avoid consecutive fifths, viz. : ^ ^ . Secondly, 

that in the second chord, the seventh c has been pre- 
prcd by apparing as octave in the first chord, and 
is resolved, in the third chord, on h, the third of the 
fundamental note, g ; while the^ which formed the 
third, becomes the seventh of the present bass, g. 
Thirdly, that the third cjn the fifth chord appears 
as the seventh in the sixth chord, and by changing 
to h, becomes the fifth of the chord of E minor, in 
which, however, the third g is doubled and the 
octave e is omitted, to prevent an imperfect fifth 

following a perfect fifth in direct movement, ^>~ ' 



^ 




tel ^^g^^ ^^f^ 




XXXIX. 

Whoever is sufficiently acquainted with these 
progressions of the seventh, also knows the treat- 
ment of its derivatives ; as the fifth in the chord of 
the five-six, the third in the chord of the three-four- 
six, the second in the chord of the two-four-six 
(when it is placed next the bass), roust all be treated 
in a similar manner, as will be clearly seen in the 
following examples. We will first change these 
two sevenths : — 



Ex. 206. 
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By altering Uie position of tlie intenraU of the 
first chord of the seventh (reckoning among them 

e 

the omitted fifth, a), i we create the chord of the 
three-five-aix : — 



Ex.207. 



The former minor third, ^ is now taken as fonda- 
mcntal note, ahove which a forms a third, e a fifth, 
aiui d a sixth. The followmg chord is also natu- 
rally produced from it:— the original seventh, /, 
remains as bass; g becomes the second; b the 
fonrth ; and d ilie sixth. The bass returns one 
grade to e, and requires a chord of the three-six as 
a half-cadence, instead of the former perfect cadence : 



Ex.206. 









^"- s H^r^fg ^ t 



We will now convert the second chord of the 
seventh into a chord of the three-four-six : — 




In order to do this, we must, in the first chord of 
the seventh, omit the fifth a, and the octave d, and 
dotible the third. While the seventh c descends, 
according to rule, upon b, the bass remains upon the 
former fifth, d, and the other intervals change their 
positions : the seventh, f, becomes the third ; the 
fundamental note, g, the fourth ; the third, b, the 
sixth ; the basa rises a whole tone, and again re- 
quires a^xth : — 



Ex, 210, 




We will now convert the first chord of the seventh 
into a chord of the second t-^ 
Ex.211. _ 



^S£^ ^l p 




The seventh, c, which is placed above, becomes a 
prepared second in the bass ; the fundamental note,^, 
becomes the real contiguous second to it ; the third, 
J^y becomes the fourth ; and the fifth, a, the sixth. 
The suspended bass, c, true to its nature, descends 
one grade to b, and draws after it, in parallel motion, 
the sixth, a, on to ^ ; while the other intervals change 
their names, but nevertheless occupy the same [>osi- 
tion ; thus, the fourth, /*, becomes the fifth ; and the 
second, d, becomes the third — whereby the full chord 
of the three-five-six is created, wliich is resolved on 
the perfect tonic, as a complete termination : — 

Ex. 212.^ g 3 i 
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We have already shewn that the chonl of the 
ninth proceeds from the chord of tlie seveath, as it is 
created by adding a third below the fundamental 
note ; for instance, place under the intervals of the 

chord of the seventh, ^ , the third below, s, ^ » and 

i 

the chord of the ninth is produced >— 



Ex. 213. 





6 

/7\ 



f&= f=^ ^^ 



As this ninth is really only the seventh of the 
original chord, it is to be treated in the same manner. 
The^ which formed the seventh to the original 
bass, ff, becomes the ninth when e is taken as the 
fnndameutal note ; and the former fifth, d, becomes 
the seventh. But as the chord of the ninth is not 
alwa3rs used in five parts, and as the fifth or seventh 
may be omitted at pleasure, thus : — 



Ex. 214. 



it will be very useful to practise the following 
exercise in all keys, and in both manners : — 




Ex.215. 9e 



06 — 




The chord of the eleventh, which is produced by 
adding a fifth below to the chord of the seventh, 

thus, ^— i 
9—ff 



Ex.216. 



^rn^mm 



'\ 



requires the same treatment, and may be played in 
four parts, by omitting the fifth or ninth ; for ex. >— 



Ex.217. 



The following example will serve as an exercise 
on the different positions. It is to be remarked that 
in figuring, the number 4 is used instead of 11, as 
the eleventh is merely a fourth an octave higher :— 

Ex. 218. 





The 5th omitted. /^ Th« 9t]i •mitted. y^ 
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' In the following example, the ninth placed above 
the fttndunental note may be resolved either by 
aficending to the tenth, or descending to the octave. 
When the seventh is omitted, the harmony of the 
eleventh is usually and best prepared by the chord 
of the seventh, of which it is a derivative by in- 
version ; for example : — 



Ex. 219. 




§ Si s n 



tutu 

In order to shew the origin of the harmony of the 
eleventh as clearly as possible, we will again take 

e 
the chord of the seventh as a model, / : — 

d 



Ex. 



^ » H - 



Change tlie fundamental note to the fifth below, g :•— 



Ex.221 



and we shall produce the incomplete chord of the 
eleventh, either with Jthe ninth omitted, or with 
the seventh and ninth omitted, in which latter case, 
the octave of the bass must be doubled. This in- 
complete chord of the eleventh is generally called 
the chord of the four-five : — 




^ 



win -^3 *^. ii~^3 wr tt~ 



I 



I '- 






Exercise on the first manner :-^ 
Ex.224. 



Original chord : ^^ 



With the 9th omitted. 
/5\ 




Exercise on the second manner : — 
Ex. 225. 

With the sereiith and ninth omitted, and the octsre doubled. 




T /:s 



T /TV 



^ ^= ff^-H -H ^gr3 I r Jl^^ 



5 Trj"^! hi:^§&T^^rTf1r 




The chord of the thirteenth also proceeds from 
the chord of the seventh, and therefore requires the 
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same treatment. We have said that it is prodoced 
by adding a seventh below the baas; for instance, 

add to ^ the fundamental note, a, viz. : b 

4 ? 



^^=^1^1 




Ex.226. 



and the seventh,^/) will become the thirteenth (or 
sixth above the octave) ; the fifth, d, will become the 
eleventh (or fourth above) ; the third, b, will become 
the ninth; and the former fundamental note, g^, 
will become the seventh, or leading note : the 
eleventh, d, muBt be resolved by descending ; but 
the ninth, >, may be resolved by descending or 
ascending. As the chord of the thirteenth is some- 
times reduced by omitting the seventh or the ninth, 
it is usually prepared by the harmony of the seventh, 
from which it is derived, that the intervals may be 
present, and capable of being used as suspensions ; 
for example :— 



Ex. 227. 



Ex. 228. 







tie i 9 /ts 



it 

t « 6 « « 



"8 ''J • 8 




H 1 « g n 



'^J 1 . Ix 




^ r^' 



i 



n 
^ 



i_j ^ 



w^^^^ m 




XL. 

The correct figuring of a bass is so important 
a point, that we shall treat of it now in detail. The 
signs which are placed above fandamental notes, to 
denote the appropriate intervals of each chord, ar&— 
firstly, the numbers from 1 to 9 (that is, from the 
unison to the ninth) ; for the intervals requiring two 
figures, the eleventh and thirteenth are marked an 
octave lower, as fourth and fifth, to facilitate quick 
reading. Secondly, the signs ^, x, b> bb, u^d j^ 
sharp, double sharp, flat, double flat, and natural, 
which are used to raise and lower intervals, or re- 
duce them to the original grade indicated by the ' 

key. Thirdly, successive short lines, which 

indicate the repetition of one and the same intervaL 

XLI. 

The advantages and principal qualities of a full- 
figured bass, are, ease and correctness. It vdll be 
easy, if marked with as few figures as possible, be- 
cause many figures weary the eye unnecessarily, and 
confuse the general view ; besides which, they are 
useless, as all those who have studied thorough-bass 
properly, will know every interval implied by one 
or more figures, according to given rules. It will be 
correct, if the different and characteristic chords are 
marked bv such sufficient and clear signs, as shall 
render it impossible for the initiated to mistake one 
harmony for another. 

XLH. 

If a chord cannot be safficiently indicated by one 
figure, two or more must be used ; these are usually 
placed perpendicularly above each other, and over 
the fundamental note, but sometimes beneath it when 
room is wanting : — 



Ex.229.@= 
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XLin. 
If chorda are to be repeatedly stmck above one 
boas note, proper signs muet be need to indicate the 
same >— 



m 



Ex.280. 



i' 



s 



XLIV. 
If a barmony Is to be struck on a changing note, 
tins must be indicated by a transverse ascending 
line, and the figure is placed above the real funda- 
mental note of the chord : — 




Ex. 231. U-e — 



XLV. 
The common chord requires no figure, or merely 
a single figure, 8, 5, or 3 ; the major third is indi- 
cated by a ^ the minor third by a b or ^, according 
to the modulations made by the fundamental bar* 
mony to foreign and unrelated keys. The diminished 
triad is often marked in the manner of Telemann, 
thus >^ 



Ex. 232. 



ft 



ft 



^^^i 



This sign b called the Telemann curve. 

XL VI. 
The chord of the second is sufficiently indicated 
by the figure s. 

XLVII. 

The single figure e requires the third, with a 

doubling of one of these intervals, or the octave 

added as a fourth part 

The chord of the fourth and sixth is indicated by ] 

„ „ fourth and fifth „ J 

^ „ fifth and sixth „ { 

^ ^ fifth and second „ $ 

,, ^ ninth, with the third or fifth o 

^ ,, ninth, with the seventh f 

„ „ third and fourth „ | 

„ „ thirteenth on the funda- fr 

mental bass „ 2 

„ „ seventh, with the fourth J 

^ ^ ninth, with the fourth „ J 

XL VIII. 
I^en all the parts progress in unison, the bass 
alone is played, or may be doubled in the right 
hand to produce forte. The word UutOy or tasto solo, 
indicates that tie note is to be held on, and only to 
be agun Btmok when it begins to weaken or to 
cease. 



XLIX 

. In case the position of the right hand has become 
too high or too low, and the player should desire to 
change it to a more appropriate situation, he can 
only do so in consonant harmonies. 

L. 

Although it is a general rule to accompany in four 
parts, yet many cases present themselves, in which 
an accompaniment in three, or even two parts, pro- 
duces an infinitely better effect. But judgment on 
this point can only be gained by mature experience ; 
therefore the student must keep strictly to tlie rule, 
and diligently practise in four parte. 

LL 

An accompaniment is in four parts, although only 
three different notes appear, when an unison is sub- 
stituted for the octave, in confined space, or when 
an interval is doubled according to the rules of 
progression. 

LIL 

It is hardly necessary to remind the student, that 
those who would devote themselves to the study of 
thorough-bass, must have acquired the knowledge 
and habitual practice of playing in all keys. 

LIIL 

All consonants may be doubled; but no disso- 
nants, as they sound disagreeably, and produce con- 
secutive octaves in their resolutions. 

LIV. 
At every principal division of a bar, a chord must 
be struck ; according to this rule, four chords are to 
be struck in a bar of common time : — 



Ex. 233. 




-« f 9 a J 9 eHat 9 a ^ 
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LV. 

Two chords are to be strack in every bar con- 
taiDing two divisions, viz. : — in bars of alia breve, 
or two minims ; of two crotchets ; of six crotchets ; 
and of six qnavers — when, in quick time, these are 
accented by two beats ; for example : — 




^^^^m 



LVL 

Three chords are to be played in every bar con- 
taining three divisions, viz. : — in bars of three 
qnavers ; of three crotchets ; of three minims ; 
and of nine quavers — when the movement is slow ; 
for example : — 



Ex. 235. 




ferf-f f I f-i-fefe^-j4# 




Lvn. 

These rules remain unchanged, even when the 
figured bass is divided into many small parts, or is 
interrupted by passing notes. Whether the bass 
proceed in quavers, pass through the harmony, or 
roll on in semi-quavers or even shorter notes, the 
chords must always be struck on the real division of 
the bar, unless especial figuring indicate the contrary; 
for instance, four, in a bar of common time : — 

Ex. 236. 




three, in a bar of triple time : 



Ex, 237. 
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Where a bar in triple time is to be played in quick 
movement, two chords are sufficient— one on the first 
and last crotchet or quaver ; for example : — 



Ex. 28a 




With triplets, a single chord is to be played on the 
first note ; for example : — 

Andante. 



Ex.239. 




Lvm. 

We have already learned that every dissonant 
must be resolved into a consonant, but it is nowise 
necessary that the resolution should follow imme- 
diately ; it may be prolonged or suspended by re- 
maining on its grade, and be changed into a new in- 
terval before being resolved according to its rule : — 



-: — — /T\ 



N^^#^^ 




In this example, c, which is the fourth above the 
bass, g, in the third chord (J), becomes a fifth, when 
the ImsB descends to^^ and thus its regular resolution 

into the conacmant third, i, of the perfect chord, ^ 

is postponed from the fourth to the fifth chord. 
Another manner of prolonging dissonants is by trans- 
position of the harmony, that is, by introducing the 
same chord in another position of the intervals, and 
thus changing a dissonant original chord into an in- 
version, or an inversion into an original chord : — 





r^ 


Np. I. 


m 


Ko.S. 


h^ 


^ 


To. 8. 


r"^^n 


tH 
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<j ■ li 
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/7\ 
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/7\ 


2 


1 


r ^ .. 


N 


m 


>^^ 


=1 


^^ 


h=t 


^ 


=H 


^i 
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In No. 1, the original chord of the seventh, /^ d, b, g, 
is changed to its derivative, the chord of the fifth 
and sixth, before it is regularly resolved into the 
common chord of major. In No. 2, the chord of 
the fifth and sixth is changed to its original position, 
the chord of the seventh. In No. 3, the chord of 
h 

the second, J is changed to its derivative, the chord 

/ * 

of the third and fourth, ^ 

d 

LIX. 

In free style, an unprepared dissonant may be used 
in two cases. Firstly, when one dissonant is resolved 
into another ; for instance, a ninth or a seventh : — 

Ex. 242. 




*^ 



? T 5_ -M. ? T 6 








In this example, the ninth, is always resolved into 
the seventh, which, in its turn, is resolved into the 
imperfect fifth. In order to perceive clearly this 
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the two diBsonantB ; for example :— > 



procesfl^ we most fansgine a paaeiiig ooneoDant 
betweeA - - 




Ex. 243. 



The imaginai^ octave, g, forma to the ear the tran- 
Bition of the nmth to the eeventb, or a seTenth whkh 
IB reaolved into an augmented fourth :*- 



Ex.2i4. 



In thifl example, the imaginary sixth, h^ forms the 
consonant link between the seventh and fourth : — 



Ex.245. 





MV J I J J_jjfcl 



Secondly, when a dissonant is. taken immediately 
after a consonant chord. This usually occurs in ca- 
dences with the seventh ; for instance, from major 
with the seventh, to A minor-— -from F to D minor : — 



Ex.246. 



With the derived and inverted chords of the fifth 
and sixth, the third and fourth, and the chord of the 
second ; for instance, from to A minor, from F 
to D minor, with the chord of the fifth and sixth : — 





Ex.247, 
or, the same progreaalon with the third and fourth : 

_n J t 

Ex. 24a; 

and from the consonant sixth* above «, through the 
chord of the second to the same inteimil above c, a, 
and/>- 

6 "t 6 t 6 "t •^ 

Ex. 249. j 

With the minor seventh in major keys» or the di« 
minished seventh in minor keys, which is placed on 
the seventh major grade ; and with its derivative 
chords ; for example : — 

Ex.260. * -t - ♦ - "^^^^ 



i ^ l i" jl «Jl l 



With the minor chord of the seventh, placed on the 

a 

second major note in minor keys ; for instance, ^in 

A minor ^— h 



IT S ix 






Ex. 251. S 



With the minor chord of the ninth, over a bass 
plaosd on the dominant of a minor key; for 

d 
instance: ^ 
JL 



Ex. 252. 




y 8 \ »! 



And with the major chord of the ninth, 
placed on the dominant of a major 

a 



uxuvu, over a bass 
major key ; for 




Ex. 253 
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LX. 
- Although an these dinonant chords may be in- 
trodaced without preiMuration, yet they mTist be le- 
eolved according to rale. The use of unprepared 
disBonanta proorads from a figure, called anticipation, 
from its causing an interval to appear before it is 
expected, while the ear supplies the intermediate 
links. For instance, in the following example of 
sevenths, let us add in imagination the omitted 
crotchets which are underlined, and all dissonants 
will become consonants ; these latter belong to the 
order of regular transitions. The apparently un* 
prepared introduction is thus not only justified, but 
entirely obviated : — 



Ex. 254. 







^^ 
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LXI. 

Above we used the words, " the interval is placed 
upon ;" and we will now speak detailedly of the 
term. Man^ chords have their appropriate place, or 
natural position, and this is always reckoned from 
the fundamental note of every minor and major key. 
The seventh always has its place on the dominant 
(or fifth grade) of the real key, viz., on^ in-0 major, 
and on ^ in A minor : — 



Ex. 255. 



Its derivative by inversion, the chord of the fifth 
and sixth, has its place on the seventh grade, vLs., on 
( in major, and on y]^ in A minor :-~ 



Ex.256. 



Its derivative by inversion, the chord of the second 

i unless it be again inverted), has its place on the 
burth grade, viz., on^ in U major, and on d in 
A minor :— 

Or on tlM steond iiiTerafon. 




Ex.267. 



1 



I 



I 



On the seventh grade is also produced from the chord 
of the fifth and sixth, a chord of the seventh, with 
the minor dimmished triad ; for instance, on i in 
major :— 



Ex.258. 



In minor keys, a diminished chord of the seventh is 
produced, which has its place ; for instance, on gj^ 
m A minor :-^ 



Ex. 259. 
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And la«dy, the chord of the an^ented second, 
which always has its place on the sixth grade of all 
minor keys ; for instance, ony in A minor >— 



Bz.260. 



The augmented sixth has its place on the samegradcy 
in minor keys : — 



Bx.261. 



The chord of the eleventh, consisting of a fifth, se- 
venUi, ninth, and eleventh (or fonrth above), always 
has its place on the tonic or fundamental note ; for 
example : — 





The chord of the thirteenth, which, besides this in- 
terval (or sixth above), consists of a seventh, ninth, 
and . eleventh, has its place, without exception, on 
the tonic of every minor key ; for example :— 



In eoBtnuy mvnaieBt. 



Ex.268. 



With tb« seT«Bth 
omitted. 



With Cli« ninth 
omitted. 



Lxn. 

In recapitulation of all the rules given, the fol- 
lowing examples of all the intervals should be dili- 
gently practised, in all positions and in all keys. 
The student will find this the surest method of be- 
coming a ready and practical player from figured 
bass. 

Common chords in major keys >— 



Ex. 264 




Ex.265. 



y i Ij, ^~m * ' 8 * r 11 -^ 5 
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Position of the oetaro. 

In this exercise, we must observe, — firstly, that when 
the fundaments! bass ascends a fifth, as in the con- 
cluding chords,y and e, the accompaniment mnst be 
made in contrary movement ; secondly, when a pro- 
gression is made in contrary movement^ the position 
of the octave is preferable, as both others, especially 
the position of the third, frequently produce hidden 
fifths, which distress a fine ear : — 




m^ ^^^h^^^l^^ ^^rft^ 



Common chords in minor keys : — 



Ex. 367. 





1*0 euzre. 



In this exercise, we must observe, — firstly, that con- 
trary movement must be used in this progression, as 
the direct movement would produce hidden fifths 
and octaves, and a skip to an augmented second 
would occur in the two penultimate chords. Secondly, 
on this account, the position of the third is preferable 
to the others ;— 
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Chords of the minor second :— 



£x«269. 



ffl "^T^^'db^^iUL^-J^^ H" 




Position of the fifth. 



tlon of tho oetftTo. 



lit Remari. — ^If, in ihe second cbord, the major third, 
^ is taken instead of ihe minor third, g, the second must 
ascend ; for example :— 



Without tlzths. 




Ex.270. 



which, however, eonld not he used in a four-part aecom- 
pantment, as either two perfect fifths would oe produced 
J ascending v-^ 



£z. 271. 



or an unmelodious skip to an angmented second would be 
produced hy descending : — 



Ex.272. 



W^A.» 




1 


V5\ 


g-Ti_dh<..^ :b«jfc 


%J 


«^« 


• 


8 


W A V If r-^" It- 




AND HABM0N7. W 

2nd Rtmark, — Thia progression always hcghtt on the 
toniCy and ends on the dominant :— 



Ex. 373. 




Ohorda of the major second : — 

" Podtion oftbo fifth. 

Ill PodtioB of tho third. 




u 
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Ohords of tbe augmented second :— 

, P«»rtlloBofth«tMid« FMitloQortlMilfli. 




PMitlimorflMooteT*. 



|iz:fj I jg'^ I tM 




Ohotda of the prepared fourth, in major keys >«• 
Ex. 276. 

PiMtdODortlMSIth. Podtioiiordieoetevw. 



f^4 r— 1 , ^ ■■ 


1^:::^-! — i — ^^ 


r<fi ■ J 1 « fg-H— a=^»v-f^Hi 


"^rr 


. r «^ — 


a»=igj-^h-n-iUi 


Jg'^JI^^FP^^WII 


k^ ^J T--T1 







Chords of the prepared fonrth^ in minor keys ?— 
Ex. 277. 

Podtl<mortlMoetftY«. PwMob of fbe IhM. PoiMoii oT tbe flftb. 




Srd Remark, — ^The third or the sixth mnst always be 
doubled in ihe chords of the sixth which here occur. 




otherwise consecutive fifths, j; : — 



Ex.278. 



or oonsecutiTe octares with the bass, y^ will be 
produced :— ^ 



Ex. 279. 



4M Remark. — If the augmented sixth is used, the third 
must be doubled, and the positions of the octare and fifth 
are to be used, but never the position of the third, to avoid 
committing the above enror :— 



Ex.280. 





^A^i 
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Chords of the sngmented fomih, with the oeoond 
•nd sixth :— 
Ex.281. 

PMltim of th* 3nl. Podtiga of tha St*. Potttloa of tha (th. 




04 • 



• a4 



u • 



m \r' I iu':JLr^ = fti.'!.j-r'i^ 




Chordfl of the angmented fourth, with the minor 
third and major aixth : — 
Ex. 282. 



FteitlanortlMilftk. 



PMitkm of tbe third. 








Bemark. — In a luccesrioo of man^ lixtht, contrary 
moyement must be principally used, an interval sometiinet 
omitted, and the tnird or sixth doubled, when this last is 
not placed on the seventh major grade ; occasionally, the 
fourth is substituted for the octave as a fourth interval ; 



for instance^ instead, ■s^jj^ :«* 



Ohorda of the sixth >- 
Ex. 28d. 







l ^ jiJ^dtiiijjf^^-Hgiaiiijjjiij'i i 



e e e 



6 6 e 



e e 6 



ee e 6 




eeee eee^ eeee 

^ W^r I r 1 1 ^'L^J ^^V i . r r r I f " B 

Ohords of the prepared diminiahed seventh :— 



• 66 6 666 



Ex. 284. 



*J 6 






5 6 ft ^ 


- a ^ 


tar-^nt" t^°=ttJ8wr« u. f ^ «- 


_«-_* "^ ^ 


_ -• ^i ^ 




l¥i=^i=&^-7t-».it: 


.;. A Jk ^^ 




aitf "ri^ir 


inBMjftirr L — j 7, B 
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Chords of the minor seventh, with the third and 
bctaye, or with the doobled third :^- 
Ex. 285. 

PimIUm or th* ith. PotttUm tf the 8y«. PmMoii •£ the Srd. 




eT6 



• T6^ 



• T« 








Chords of the minor seventh, with the third and 
fifth >- 

Ex. 286. 




JBtfsuir^. — ^When the fundamental part ascends a whole 
tone to the prepared seventh, the fifth must he omitted ; 
should it descend a half or a whole tone, the octave is 
omitted, or the sixth itself is douhled in the preparatory 
chord of the sixth ; for example : — 



Ex.287. 



fe -p ^ 




6 Tg /9% e T^ 



Chords of the major seventh, which take a doubled 
third instead of the fifth or octave, with an ascending 
bass: — 



Ex.288. 

PtMltionofthstid. 



PotitloD of Um Sib. 



PMltioneftlMSTO. 




Jt 1 • .^K^^i" • * .>'• .^ .. 





e T6 _ 


• »• /tv 


..6 T6 «v 


m^=^r-i^i^tLu^m..i-jj^^ 


TXi 


6 T6 _ 


i*jj 1 11^ n 


fdb*jF-i — i-'^ 


s 


IP^:^ 


vr^.;|jm: 


"pyj^jl 




^^i 



In a succession of sevenths above a bass moving in 
alternate fourths and fifths, the fii-st seventh is ac- 
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eompanied with the third and octave, and the second 
with the third and fifth ; or vice-versa : — 




• TTTTT ♦ eTTTTT 



M-f.pP|j-raiC^iif-priJf*-j ^ 




When these sevenths appear in conjanction with 
prepared fourths, the fifth and octave are alternately 
added aa complementary intervals :— 







Us^ sbl s-lTls n • 




Chords of the prepared minor ninth, which always 
beg^n on the snh-dominant, in a perfect triad, which 
forms the preparation of the dominant; and end on 
the tonic :— 




si feu^^ 




Inrerrions ^— 



Ex.291. 



^^^^ 




^a^ 



1^ 



I JfStoi. 



Chords of the prepared major ninth :** 



Ex. 298. 




;to c;S3^==:r^t.5r=:L=::-jr^ 



S 08 8 98 S 08 % 
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BefMrk, — ^In a rolling bats, one chord ia played to an 
equal run in a bar of even measure : — 




With an unequal run, a chord b played on each diTiaion 
of the bar :-— 



becauM, In the first case, the ftindamental harmony of 
C major remains unchanged, but in the second, is altered 
at each division; for instance, C major — F major; 
A minor— E- major. In bars of uneven measure^ one 
chord la played to equal or unequal runs :~- 

_/ Ex* 29o« 




Also, when the bass rolls through a perfect harmony : — 
Ex. 297. 

/7\ 




Also, when imperfect or dissonant passing notes occur : 



Ex. 298. 





m 


1 ' 1.1 ' III 1 1 


Pi 




n-r 


6 




• 


^3 


Sri 


'■^1 ^y c 


vi- — • 


=^4^d!rcr, ij^-^ 


■^ ^ 


J?y.^ 






'*t» 




But, when the fundamental part modulates to different 
keys, every note which is not a passing one should be 
properly figured, and accompamed with its particular 
chord ; for example :— 



Ex. 299. 








T 




1 


-<^rs^rrr-R^ 


1 = 


mf 




^^ M 


r 


« » « »^ a 


/8S 


to J r-f^ 


wfrr'^'F 


f^ 


k ^ — ' — ' 


^-= ^B^S->gmg|- 





LXIII. 
The foUowing and conduding exerciaei may serve 
as models for the student, who may compose similar 
ones for himself in all keys. He will sooner attain 
his ultimate goal, if he refuse the aid of the written 
accompanying chords, and follow the simple figured 
bass, which will be, in all cases, his surest gnide. 
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Lxrsr. 

Ezereue <m cIiotcIb of the prepared second : 
.Ex. 800. 




^ » i • -M« — Jk 




LXV. 
Exercise on progressions of chords of the third, 
which are generally nnfigored ^— 

Ex.d01. 




b s s s I b « 






^P 


i ^ i 6 8 


/TS 


MH"r r r If r r rii f f-n .. ib 



LXVT. 
Exerdse in three parts, on chords of the nrepared 
fourth, wherein the fifth mnst never remain, bat must 
move to the octave ; the last is an exception, as it 
leads to the condnsion, while the other octaves are 
preparadonB of the fourth -w— 

Ex.a02. 




LXVIL 

Exercise in four parts, on chords of the prepared 
fourth : — 



Ex.d03. 



Lxvm. 

Exercise on chords of the unprepared fourth and 
rixth>— 



Ex. 804. 





r^o J J 


rss 1 


T r> 


1 


I /r\ 


4 "«>^ 


-^=lH 


*=^ 


^ 


T*i1=™* 


tjK 




-I'- • 




1^ 


!gg r- J 


=4ip 


i-^ 


:t^ 


-Bh4-"-lt^ 



LXTX, 

Exercise on diords of the prepared fourth and 
sixth: — 



Ex. 805. 




LXX. 

When these chords resolve into the harmony of 
the diminished fifth — ^which, hy its nature, already 
requires the minor sixth — ^the sixth must he doubled 
instead of the octave : — 



Dlminltlied. 



Minor. 



Ex. 306. 
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LXXI. 

Exercise on chorda of the fifth and siztli : — 



Ex. 807. 




LXXIL 

Exerciae on chorda of the aixth :— 
Ex. 808. 



i^^^^ps 



f^ijywjf ^^^^^-i^*^ 



Lxxm. 

Exercise on cliords of the prepared gerentli :- 



Ex.309. 




LXXIV. 
Exercise on chords of the transient second : 




^^i^ ^Ff^^rj iJlr f' ^^ 



LXXV. 

Exensiae on chorda of the prepared second and 
fifth:— 



Ex.811 




LXXVI. 

ftxerdae on chordaof the aecond, fonith and fifth : — 



Ex. 812. 






J_J- , J^.J rnr^ 



^ ^\ - d *^ i^F 2s ^':^ - 




Lxxvn. 

Exercise on chorda of the passing aeventh : — 
^ Ex. 318. 







P^^ 


^jM^. '^'Ijui^ 


D 


1 ^{^f 

8 IX . 




^ 


^^^^ 


^-=^^=f*^=ra 



Lxxvin. 

ExeTcise on chords of the ninth >^ 

Ex. 314. 

J 1^"">I 
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LXXIX. 

Exercise oa chords of the foarth and ninth :— 



Ex. 315. 




LXXX. 

Exercise on chords of the rixth and ninth : — 




^^«_^T£«Xi f8«'J -(: ^ 



LXXXL 

Exercise on chords of the sevenih and ninth :— 



Ex.317. 




6 J J ^ 3 g n 




LXXXII. 
Eixercise in three parts, on varions chords : — 




i^^^ 



ft ..8 «e» • s 




l>T 4 8 I % 1 » 8 Jg> 
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LXXXIIL 

ExerciBe, in fonr parts, on various chords. 

Remark. — ^When figures are not placed immediately 
above a note, the chord indicated must be played between 
that and the following note :— 



- »J ««.?« «M = 



Ex.819. 




\^t j S 9 8 S 08 S4 e 4tTS 



^TfrJ||»"6 H-« • loe t-z 








6 IjT « ♦^ 4 a fExEfrJr 




Therefore the middle fifth forms die 
consonant fourth to the octave :— 

And 80 forth in different poutionB ; for example i-~ 

, Ex. 321. 



flwith. 



foorrh. 



fourth. 




Also in this imperfect chord of the sixth :«« 



Ex.322. 



This h ^EgZB is the third of the bass 



and e ^^=^^^ is its sixth: 




Therefore between the tlurd and the sixth stands 



When a composition in three or four parts consists *^® consonant fourth :— 



only of perfect and imperfect concords, and contains 
no consonant fourth, it is said to be written in pure 
harmony. This consonant fourth has its place from 
the fifth to the octave in perfect, and from the third 
to the sixth in imperfect consonant chords; for 
instance : — 



Ex. 820. 




This^ ^[^^^ is the fifth of the bass: 



And tlie c in the upper part is its 
octave :— 



^^M 

S 




Ex. 323. 




Although these intervals are undoubtedly consonant, 
as far as their relative distance to the bass is con- 
cerned, yet, as we have shewn, their mutual position 
is such as to form fourths to each other, which im- 
press a fine ear as dissonants, and therefore are not 
allowed in pure composition. In order to avoid this 
error, it is best to take the chords in a position where 
the interval cannot form a fourth to any other, but 
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Bhall always appear in tbe quality of fifth above the 
unison or octave of the baas ; for example : — 



Fifth to dw 
octave of 
tbetMM 




i=^^^h 




Ex. 829. 



Ab this method ia very restricted, license is given to 
nse imperfect chords (chords of the sixth) among 
consonants ; but care must^ be taken to change the 
consonant fourth into a fifth, in the following manner : 




In this meihod of procedure, we must observe,— 
Firsdy, that the third must occasionally be doubled, 
b order to avoid consecutive fifths, although in 
many-part composition hidden fifths are allowed. 
When the third is doubled, the octave may lie in the 
upper or inner part ; for, as the fifth is omitted, a 
consonant fourth cannot possibly be produced : — 




Secondly, that, to avoid consecutive octaves and 
unisons, the fifth must occasionally be doubled : — 




Thirdly, that thirds may be doubled with the fifth, 
in three-part— 

Ex.327. 




as well as in four-part composition :^- 
Ex.d28. 



i^ll 'J I I a-IUa=tl==ll=^=fr 



Of course these thirds must never be leading notes. 
A composition, however, which only containa perfect 
chords, witiiont doubled thirds, is always the most 
pure and clear ; for the sake of variety, the third 
and the octave may alternate with the third and the 
fifth, — but the doubled unison, or octave above, is 
only fitted for the final cadence, as this two-part 
harmony would sound too thin in the middle : — 








As, in pure harmony, the consonant fourth, the chord 
of the fourth and sixth, and all other dissonant in- 
tervals are excluded, it results that only the perfect 
major and minor chords, and the chord of the sixth, 
8 8 8 8 

J5 6 6 be, remain for our use ; in order to avoid 
|3 qS 1(3 b3 

forming the consonant fourth, in the first case, the 
octave — and in the second case, the sixth — must 
never lie in the upper part In chords of the sixth, 
we must not only guard against diminished and 
augmented sixths, but also against, — Firstly, those in 
which the third is major, but the sixth minor ; for 
example : — 



Ex. 831. 



because in them is contained either a diminished 
fourth — 




Ex. 332. 



or an augmented fifth : — 




Ex.333. 35^H^B= 
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Secondly, those in which the third is minor, and the 
sixth major ; for example :^ 



Ex. 334. 



becanse they contain either an augmented fourth— 
Ex. 885. ^^^I^pp 

or an imperfect fifth : — 
Ex. 836. i j ^ S n 

Example of pure composition^ consisting entirely 
of perfect consonant chords : — 



MISEREStE. 



.Ex.387. 




Mi-te - re - re me-i De - as: ae-candnm 




magnammi-se-ri-oor-di -am ta - - 
xnagnammi-se-ri-Gor-dl-siii t o ■> - - am. 




^ magnam mi-se-ri- oor-di-am ta 



Example of pore composition, consisting of perfect 
and imperfect chords ; — 




et apeo-ca-to me - o me-o manda me. 
et apeo*^-to me - o me-o^ mosda me. 

et apeo-ca-to me-o me^ mon-da me. 
^HYMN (withoat the ooosooant Ibaith.) 

BjflMI 




Laada Siooaalva-to - rem, laudadDoemet paste « 



Laoda SkmsalTa-to -rem, laada daoem etpasto - 




Ex.338. 



By the taiM. 




AmpUos la - Ta me ab I - ni-qoi - ta-te me - a. 



Amplias la -ya me ab i - ni-qai - ta-te me - a. 



^^^i^^i^^pei^a 



Amplhis la-va me ab i - ni-qai -ta-te me - a. 
*^ if e- 6 6/^ 



*^ AmpHos la-va me ab i - ni qai- ta-te me • a. 



Qaan-tam po -tes, tantam aa -de,qai -a migor om -ni 




Qoan -tarn po-tes, tantam aa -de,qai-a ma-Jor om-ni 

9 w • . ^ 




laa-de, qai -a mi^or om -m laa-de,neo 1 



laa-de,qai-a marjor om-ni lan^ 



laa-de,qai-« ma-jor om-ni laa-de, 



neclaa- 



@lrJ=^ig^ ^^gEg^Z^ g 



qai -a ma jor om-ni laa-de, 
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da -re mf-fi-da^lan-da-re iof-fi- 



- da - re BQf - fi-cTs,1aa - da -re «af - fi -cis. 



neelau-da - re, laii-da*re taf-fi-da. 



LXXXV. 

Great eare and caution are necessary to compose 
in the pure style, with none but consonant chords ^ 
while a certainty obtainable only by practice and 
experience, is equally necessary to the proper use 
and introduction of dissonant, diminished, and aug- 
mented intervals. To promote this end, we will 
again treat of these important interrab, and add 
much matter worthy of attention. 

LXXXVI. 

2%s eUminished third, which only occurs in minor 
keys, has its place on the augmented fourth of the 
fundamental note ; for instance, on <^ in G minor, 
and on a;|S in E minor ; — 



Ex. 340. 




Ex. 341. 



p^^S^^nB : 



This diminished third must always be prepared in 
the preceding chord-^is resolved by descending — is 
distinguished from the minor third by being marked 
with &e Telemann's curve — and is accompanied with 
the imperfect fifth and diminished seventh ; as shewn 
in the following example : — 



.Ex.342. 







It may be also considered as the substitute for the 
minor third in the chord of the diminished seventh, 
and is often found in this character, as sounding less 
harsh; thus- — 



^Ez. 343. 




Lxxxvn. 

7^ diminished Jburth, which is naturally only 
the prepared third of the chord of the fifth and' sixth, 
or chord of the diminished seventh, has its ])Iace oi 
the seventh major tone, or leading note, of all minor 
keys ; as : — 

Ex.344. ^^__^ 
In G minor, tSfp^ [j on^ j|; 

Ex. 345. 

In E minor, Wl- " fl on i | 

and is, in all cases, treated in the same manner as the 
diminished third ; like the latter, it must be prepared 
in the preceding chord, and is resolved by descending; 
for example : — 








LXXXVIII. 

Hie diminished or imperfect fifth has its place on 
the seventh major grade, in major and nainor keys. 
It is accompanied by the nunor third and sixth — may 
be used with or without preparation ; but in the latter 
case, must be resolved by descending; for example : — 







LXXXIX. 
J%e minor ^^h has ito pbuse on the seventh in»jor 
grade, in major keys, and is accompanied by the 
minor third and perfect octave. In minor keys, it 
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baa its place on the second major grade; always 
presnming that the bass moves in skip, and that the 
harmony is in fonr parts. This dimmished triad is 
nsually indicated hy the " Telemann's cnrve," and 
as this fifth is considered an imperfect consonant, 
preparation and resolntion are unnecessary; for 
example : — 



^ 




m^F=^^=^^^=ir-rr^ 




xo. 

5ne diffmighed nxth has its place on the ang* 
mented fourth, and only occurs in minor keys ; for 
example :— 

Ex. 349. 

It is met with in the chord of the diminished seventh, 
where it appears as a suspension of the imperfect 
fifth, and must be prepared and resolved by 
descending :— - 




As the imperfect fifth may be suspended by the di- 
minished sixth, so also the diminished seventh may 
be suspended at the same time, by the diminished 
octave ; for example :— 




XCI. 

Ths diminished seventh, which can only be used 
in minor keys, has its place either on the augmented 
fourth, or on the seventh major grade, or leadmg 
note ; for example : — 

Ex.362.: 



It may be used with or without preparation ; in the 
first case, it is usually accompanied by the minor 
third and imperfect fifth ; it must always be resolved 
by descending >— 



Ex.863. 




i-^^i 


, , <^w- 


jl , , 


r-^5l-„ 


#!^*a^»H 
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^ 


rarszft 


m — «- 
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/5\ 


bs^i>«^ 1 " IP- \"i^-r^i&fi^ h^H 



6 • T 6 5 6 




xon. 

7%e diminished octave, which is (as may be seen 
from the above) a suspension of the seventh which 
immediately follows it, nas its place on the augmented 
fourth, both in major and minor keys ; it is accom- 
panied by the third and fifth, and must be prepared 
and resolved by descending ; for example >— 



Ex.354. 




xom. 

The augmented unison may be considered, to a 
certain degree, as a regular passing note. It has its 
place on the unison, or tonic, in all keys — is accom- 
panied by the third and fifth, or by the fourth and 
sixth — and is resolved by ascending ; for example : — 



Ex. 355. 
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XOIV. 
The attgnunted moond lias its place on the minor 
sixth, in minor keys ; it is prepared in the funda- 
mental parl^ and is resolved by descending; this 
dissonant interval is accompanied by the augmented 
fourth and major sixth :— 



^Ex. 856. 




XOV, 
Tke auffmented third has its place on {he miner 
second* in all minor keys ; accompanied by the major 
second and augmented fifth, it is an anticipated chord, 
which changes into the third, augmented fourth, and 
sixth ; for example :-^ 



Ex, 367. 



XOVL 
![%e auffmented/aurth has its place on the perfect 
fourth of every major or minor key, when in con- 
junction with the second or minor third and the 
major sixth ; it may be used without preparation, or 
as a passing note, and must always be resolved by 
ascending; for example:— 




^ 




^^g ^j^tEgEH^Et^^ 




^^^^^S=^^^ ^^j^ 



ft - 



^g= Ff^^FPft"^ r ^ 



>S7- 



When, however, this interval occurs in minor keys, 
in conjunction with the fifth and octave, or as a sus- 
pension, with the augmented second and major sixth. 
It has its place on the minor sixth ; for example :— 




xovn. 

!I%e augmmted Jifth has its place on all major 
triads, in major keys, and on the minor third only in 
minor keys, when it is accompanied by the third and 
octave. Both as a prepared or passing note, it is 
resolved by ascending. When it is found in con- 
junction with other dissonants, the accompanying 
intervals must, of course, be changed : — 



Ex.360. _ 


I a.J— r-j 


W-f^^^m^f.^lr. |8 n«UL|jJg£J: 


,,j,..»», «• ««^, •,,*»-„ 


• !!»«•. 


M:^|..17i^lf^#^a 


E^^E 




#5 6 tf y»g^ fe » i t^/ft ^ 9 Hi S 



xovni. 

The augmented sixth has its place on tne minor 
sixth of minor keys, and is always resolved by as- 
cending. Its original chord is the doubly diminished 
triad. This interval is accompanied either by the 
doubled major third ; for example >— 



Ex. 361. 
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or by the major third and angmented fourth, which 
latter, however, most be already prepared as a fifth; 
for example :-— 



Ex. 882. 



or ^when a chord of the foarth and sixth follows it) 
by the major third and perfect fifth, in major keya ; 
for example :— 

Ex. 363. 





w^ 










-3- r x,..^ r 


I 

s 


/TV 


M^-V* \r. ^v\r A ". l^Ffr 


K 


- ■ tf- 







XOIX. 

Althongh every composition has a principal key, 
in which it begins, and most regolarly end, yet it 
would be wearisome and monotonous were it to re- 
main always in the same key. '' Variety is pleasing !" 
is an ancient and tme proverb ; therefore, when a 
phrase has been worked ont in the principal key long 
enough for the ear to dlstingaish the tonic and re- 
cognise it firmly, the laws of variety reqoire a change 
to other kejrs, and this is called "Modulation:* 
Modulation is the art of connecting near or distant 
keys, by an apt, easy, naturally flowing, or occa- 
sionally by an unexpected and surprising succession of 
chords. From every key there are five simple mo- 
dulations to relative keys ; for instance :•— 

From major to Q major 
„ E minor 
„ A minor 
O „ D minor 
„ F major 

Which return to the key from which they started, 
viz., major :— 



rthe dominant). 
?the third above), 
(the sixth above). 
?the second above), 
(the fourth above). 




A minor. D minor. F mi\)or. 

• •6-4 #~ 6 «^t:bea JeV^e^ • leS 



C m^or. 

• « 1 1 iiiil 






The same applies to minor keys ; for instance : — 

From A minor to major (the minor third above). 
A „ E minor (the dominant). 
A „ G major (the minor seventh above). 
A „ D minor ?the fourth above). 
A „ F mijor (the sixth above). 

And from thenee home again :— 



Ex. 365. 

A minor. C ma 'or. 

1 S 98 6 S S 



S minor. 
6 ^ If 6*8 




OmjQg. 

98 6 8 tr be tn^ 




Vn^or..^ a 8T - 



The most nataral method of modulating to another 
and relative key (say the dominant) is to ose the 
chord of the minor seventh belonging to that key, 
or one of its inversions ; for example :— 



From nujor to G major. 
.Ex.366. 




yp« 


^ ij|»l"|gliJ4a-hinlgJ «Jl-':^°H 


• t ^t 6 


» 




<#ii=^'^:«#Hr. I I..|» 


^ 


^n^ 



The harmony in this example remains in the originsl 
key — C major— during six chords ; in the seventh, 
it changes to the dominant, G major, through the 

a 

chord of the augmented fourth and second, *^, which 

e « 
is an inversion of the chord of the minor sevtentih, i^ : 

Or, from A minor to E minor. 
Ex. 367. 




In this example, also, the modulation occurs in the 
seventh choid by the harmony of the fourth and 

second, y^ which is an inversion of the chord of 

a 



the seventh, -^l, which leads to the key of E 



minor. 
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Anotlier leading chord is ihe imperfect fiftli with 
the sixth ; for instance, from major to A minor >^ 



^^Ex.368. 




The modulation begins with the sixth chord, ^ : 

a deceptive cadence here occurs, for the ear expecu 
a cadence of G major ; but the following diord of the 

fifth and sizih, ^ , satisfies all doubt, and leads 

unexpectedly to A minor :^ 

Or : from A minor to major. 



, Ex. 369. 




The sixth chord ^ prepares the following chord 
of the fifth and sixth, ^ and this leads most natu- 



rally to the harmony of major :— - 

Or : from major to F major. 
^ Ex. 370 




Another leading chord is the major sixth with the 
minor third; for example:— 



From A minor to D minor. 



.Ex. 371. 







Or : froni A minor to F major. 
, Ex. 373. 




Or : from major to D niinor. 
, Ex. 374. 




Or : from A minor to G major. 
.Ex. 375. 

r 




^=«={:#=M^-h» 1?*' Ijt§- 


^g^ 


cr J ?r • « » 




Mr^f-<^^M-^-hr7-| » 1 '■- 





K «-!- 




^ 


^^"^^g~^ 


=^F 


^m 


J 


_9 


6 


• 




iC\ 


^#^<'^=M'^^-5 — ^»-H-^ 1 It- 



In the eighth chord of this example, the chord of 
the fifth and sixth already hints at the direction of 
the modulation ; but the sixth in the elevoith chord 
reaUy and decidedly indicates G major. 

OIL 

The diminished seventh is very well adapted for 
modulation into all keys, by the means of some 
intermediate chords ; for example : — 

From major, to D major or min<Nr. 
^ Ex. 376. 




Or : hoai major to E minor. 



Ex. 372. 




frT 9 9 4 ft > ^ 



\t/ va/ 



to E major 
^ Ex. 377. 


or minor. 

/7\ 


. ^ss 


|4-y'Xiiy'n>:-Tt|te--heS-^b j 


T »l 




I 


\m=^-^:^,=^-^ 1 .. II » H 
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.Ex. 87a 

r^ 1. 


to F major or 


ttunori 


/ 


Tg-H f{>g- 


jtM^nr^tj «>; 


J=t^g4iiii= 


ka^ 


b6 


b b 4 


I i. 




<ig » 1" 


^^^=t= 


il^ 


M 
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Ex ^8fi to sharp major or minor. 



Ex oiya to G major or minor. 




^^p^^i^S^^ 



^gT^ g ^ 



■ni- ooA *o -^ major or minor. 



ZS^. 




.Ex. 881 



to B major or minor. 




Ex dP9. to B flat major or minor. 




Ex. 383. ^ '^ ^^ major or minor. 




.Ex.884. 


to F sharp major or minor. 
T r— i r — ^ 11 ^ n 


'1 




fe^^F 


^^ — p^^ 



. Ex. 886. 



to E flat major or minor. 









oni. 

This chord, which is called enharmonic, is capable 
of fonr transformations, bv means of which we can 
modnlate to all keys — ^for instance, with the dimin- 
ished seventhy imperfect fifth, and minor third ; for 
example : — 

Ex.887. ,^ 




CIV. 

With the major sixth, diminished fifth* and minor 
third ; for example :— 



Ex.888 




OV. 

With the major sixth, augmented fourth* and minor 
third ; for example :-— 



Ex. 889. 




OVI. 

With the angpnented second, augmented fourth* 
and major sixth ; for example : — 

Ex. 890. 




cvn. 

By skilful management^ it is possible to modulate 
from one and the same perfect triad into all keys ; 
for example : — 



From ih^ perfect triad of G major, to D flat majw. 
Ex. 391. 
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-^l - »! - b> ^i '^1 



^oT 



.Ex.892. 


to D major. 




(Sf f=:^ 


II 1 1 1 l_ll 



to E flat major. 




Ex. S94. 



to E major. 




, Ex. 895. 



to F major. 



/^ 




» * ^ ^ 



Ex. 396. *<> ^ «^T? "*j^'- /5x 




Ex. 8^ to A flat major. 


/5\ 


fe <» 1 — tfi^^ tin — \ " keg — -+ 


-J^— g 


«-* 'f^r *^ 


^ IT 


ta=M—°=M=4=*^ 


—tin IF 



■ X' S^^' 







Ex. 401 



to B major. 




1 1 n «4 jf i 



Ex.402. to Oeharp minor. 




Ex.403. 



to D minor. 



L- » ^ f » ^ . 




Ex. 406. *o E 


minor. 


n 


^fl^p^Q-t==Q= 




=f=§=W= 


^ _j..,.ir .1 ^ 


"""« 


«^ 


k^ „ 1 1 L ^ 1 " II 









Ex.406. 



to F minor. 



j}- S-M^=NS- f =§=4-a-fH.gMl 



bt "^i ^ q 
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Ex. 407. 



to F sbarp minor. 



^^i^t fi 



ft-— r'^ I " N ^-?^-Mffi qi 



^ 



Ex.406. 



to G minor. 




^Ex.409. ^*<>G'»l»T>">i»«>'- 




^~y 1 tio~f|^ q^-r8y*sH^3 \*iS II 


n 4 ,1. «i 




F^nnw^T^-M^i-J^ 


3^1^ 



, Ex. 410. 



to A minor. 




Ex.411 



to B flat minor. 




Ex.412. 



to B minor. 




In like manner, from minor to CA minor. 
Ex.414. . . 




t frt J If lit n ^ 



Ex.415. 


to D minor. 


^_ 




,^ m 


£" f"|j 


' V*W^ \ "A-'' y^' 




m 


^ 


if 


X ii. A tt 


4 




/7\ 


m^ 


4 — 1 — 1 — 1-^ 


e 


^ 



Ex.416. 



to E flat minor. 



H bT 1X4 bT ^6 . 

^ PB . b be .b ^4 !i 5, 



Ex.417. 



to E minor. 




i-JL-LAi^-1 



4 



« o 




Ex.419. 


to F aharp minor. 




J' -1 


bT 




<^=5Fi=t 


t-r. >^^^ 


=— ^fcB 



Ex. 420. to G minor. 


^^ 




b « - - 8 




be 

4 


4 




(^ ' ^ 1 ^^IZitoi 






^ 


-■ ^H 



to A flat minor. 




^ ^^^^ ^a^^>'a-f ^^ ^= 



»« 

b* 



l>T 

trs 



b4 



H ■ ^ 



(at h. i ^ g^ \\H, I ^ I 
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Ex.422. to A minor. 






Ex. 423. 



to B flat minor. 




Ex. 424. 



to B minor. 




.Ex. 427. to D major 




, Ex. 428. 



Ex. 429. ^ ^ "*J^'- 




, Ex. 432. to G major 




Ex. 433. ^ ^ fl*t major. 




Ex. 435. to B flat major. 




F ite 1 — ^' ll ^® student is earnestly recommended to transpose 

~ these examples into all keys, in different positions. 
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It now only remainB for us to speak of cadencee, 
by which compositions, or divisions of them, are 
really or apparently concluded. Cadences are four- 
fold — ^perfect, imperfect, interrupted, and deceptive. 
The perfect cadence, which concludes a composition 
with perfect satisfaction to the ear, returns from the 
dominant in the fundamental part^ to the tonic ; for 
example : — 
V Ex. 437. 

-jOL ^ ^ 




Hie vmperfeet or half cadence moves from the 
tonic, or from the sub-dominant^ to the dominant; 
for example : — 

Ex. 43a 

/5N ^N /9\ 




Also, in minor keys^ from the sixth to the dominant; 
for example :— 
Ex.439. 







Hie interrupted cadence occurs when, after proper 
preparation for a perfect chord, the exi»ected con- 
clusion is replacea by another chord, which changes 
^e progression of the harmony ; for example : — 

Ex.440. 




J^ s 


^= 


=^=^ 


rm^' 


-«-+P^*^ 


1 ''K M- 


4 


, •' 


4 


. $ 


T-iS^ „. 


^—wr 




^ 




— h^ 


I^# 



The deceptive cadence is, to a certain degree, an in- 
terrupted one; hut includes many amplifications. 
When a composition, consisting of a well ordered 



succession of regularly-connected chorda, concludes 
in a foreign key, the hearer is surprised, disturbed, 
and deceived in his pre-conceived ideas ; hence these 
cadences are called " InganniT 

To those who are proficient masters in the art of 
modulation, it will be easy to create these deceptive 
cadences in an endless variety of shape ; for it is 
possible to modulate from every interval, as through 
a labyrinth, to every key ; for example >— 

OIX. 

Through the chord of the minor second. 

Ex 441 ^^"^ ^ minor to B flat major. 




Or : from D minor to E flat major. 
Ex.442. 



r=^ 


^--^ 


■ K--^ 


rftrr^ 


"f^ •/ 


^ 


BH 1 8"^==8? 


^ 


fc 


[*g<g.jjgj g^ 








*^* » ^ 


JSrV-»- 


pg^:^— 


f^ 


bjpuxz 


U-^J^ 



Or : from A major to F major. 
Ex. 443. 


/e\ 


fe-«te4te^'»Pg^l^i^=fe«=t« 


"^ « » b. *\f 8 




N=ff4 Vl " l°l°U^I»l"ll 



OX, 

Through the chord of the major second. 

Ex. 444. ^^™ migor to E minor. 




Or : from major to F major. 
- Ex. 445. /5s 




Or : from major to A minor. 
. Ex. 446. ^^ ,_^ ^ 




1 g 1 S-:}tg=f^-h»-|-»» :j«z 


^^ 


.^ « ♦ 4 *1 4 S 


^ 


fflL u^-^^=r7n 1 1-^ 


^=^ 
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Or: from major to D minor. 
Ex. 447. 




OXI. 
Through the ehord of the augmented second :— 



.Ex.448. 



From G major to G major. 



:kL±_^_.r^ 



■ Ex. 449. 



Or; from m^or to A minor. 



3- ,!'« ■ 



^CL. 



<ey » I i^^i-" I " I I ;. ii 



From major to B minor. 




Er. 451 ^' ^™ ^ major to D minor. 




Or: 
.Ex. 452. 


From C 


major to F sharp minor. 


,^/:n 


m Hlfef liigJiiStJJiiH-^^ }^Ja^^^^ 


i 


i 


♦ 






« 


J' 


h^^ 






M^ 


^^q 


^ 


^ 



cxn. 

Through the minor triad :— 

From minor to B flat major. 
.Ex.453. ^^ ^^^ 




Or : from minor to F minor. 
.Ex. 454. 



^^^i^ ^+^;,r"d 4jB ^ 



^ t, % 



4 4 a /gs 



Or: 
.Ex.466. 


from minor to A flat major. 

/5S 


i...^'^ =Mi^,.l'i>a.tn"^8 lutfi u 


1? 


l>« be fc- 


^ 


f=.i=Ft' h^^-^^fl 



Ex.456. 



Or : from minor to D minor. 




> "I S . 



* 1 



Or : from minor to A minor. 




» ^ n , 4 » 1 



^Ex. 458. 



Or : from G minor to G minor. 




Or : from minor to E flat major 
r Ex. 259. 




^> I I ll ? i 







CXIII. 
Through the major triad : — 
Et 4fil ^^™ major to B fiat major. 
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Ex 462 ^ • ^^^ ^ m&}OT to P major. 




Or : from major to sharp minor* 
Ex. 470. 



Ex 463 ^^' ^^^ ^ major to Q minor. 



#~g^i ^ Sjj^ g^ S^ '^^^ 






^^F^F^^^^ 



a ^ 
_^=i 



Ex. 464 ^'^ *' ^^"^ ^ major to A major. 



^ 




Ex. 466. ^' • ^^™ ^ major to B minor. 



. i *i 4 « 1 



Ex. 466. ^^ • ^^^ ^ major to G major. 




Ex. 467. ^'* ^^°^ ^ major to D major or minor. 




Ex. 468. ^'' ^^°* ^ major to E major or minor. 




Ex. 469. ^' • ^"'^ ^ major to F sharp minor. 



' « sit u B 



:t '-t 



ft . /g^ 



^^ZD=; :p^^ ^ ^ig^ l| 



^^ 




oxiv. 

Through the chord of the perfect fonrth, with the 
fifth:— 

From D minor to B flat major. 
Ex. 271. 




Ex. 472. 



Or : from D minor to D major. 




Or : from G major to A major. 



Ex. 473. 




OXV. 

Through the chord.of the angmented fourth, with 
the major second : — ' 

From major to D minor. 



. MhlL, •Zt-X, 




^ 


-N, 




/Tk 


4^gZr^^ 


=S»= 


=^h^g-hto. i.-a-fl 


JJjI ... i^M 


bt 


s 


4 


» 




m= — u«=feE^ 


E^tzr^l - \=s=M 
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Ex 475 ^' ' ^^^^ ^ major to A minor. 



-* «• q *.^» i 



' Ex. 476 ^ ' ^^^ ^ major to minor. 




Or : from major to E minor or major. 
, Ex. 477. 



/g\ / ?v_ 




Ex. 478. 



Or : from C major to A major. 



t;t f ? 



& 4 )( 



@^ 






Or : from C major to G major or minor. 
, Ex. 479. 



/5N /^ 




CXVI. 

Through the chord of the augmented fonrthi with 
the minor third : — 

From E minor to A minor. 



Ex.480. 




Ex. 481. ^' ' ^^^ ® minor to B flat major. 



« t it ^ b* . ^ 



Or: from A minor to Emajor or minor. 
^Ex. 482. 




Ex 483 ^' ' ^^^ ^ minor to G major. 




Ex 484 ^' " ^^^^ ^ minor to C major. 




Or : from E minor to sharp minor. 
Ex.485. 




CXVII. 

Through the chord of the diminished fifth, with 
the minor third and sixth : — 

Ex 486 ^^^ ^ major to C minor. 




Ex. 487. ^' ' ^^™ ^ minor to A minor. 
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Ex. 4:89. ^' ' ^^''^'^ ^ minor to F major. 



5 - » 8 4 8 /SN 



Or : fiN)m D minor to D major. 




— .Q- Or : from major to A minor. 




, Ex. 492. 



Or : from major to D minor. 



^ 1- g^xh^^S I '^i^[ ; ^I^ -^ ^^^ g4-S -ll 




Ex. 498. ^'* ''^™ ^ major to D minor 




OXVIII. 

Through the chord of the third, fourth and sixth : 
p, . Q^ From major to A minor. 






i ^ ^ 



—-j 


Ex.496. 


Or 


: fromO 


major to F 


major. 


/s\ 


^ 


^^m 


^ 


=i»aB^ 


u-{^^} 


^ 


^ 




1 




ts"" 


4 


s 




^g-.. 1 «» 1 " 1 " 1 «» 1 -r-^-ii 



_ . Q» Or : from major to A major. 

, JCiX. Scot, 



v-/ v-^ — s^ — •s^^.y — %,«• — — 

i T - I « * » 1 



_ -,^ Or: from C major to F minor. 




^oo Or : from major to A flat major. 




Or : from major to Q shaip minor. 
.Ex.600. - 




Ti 


- 4 H X 


k— f=^ 


^^fe^3j^^^ 



Or: from major to F sharp minor. 



v^ A€kA. ^' • ^™°* ^ minor to major. 




Ex. 501. 




Ex. 602. 



Or : from major to E flat major. 



I /8 
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♦ 5 



9 t 9 



^1^1^^^^ 



oxx. 

Throagh the chord of the diminished seventh :— 



Ex.509. 



From D minor to G minor. 



Or : from C major to B flat minor or major. 
, Ex. 603. ..^ 



a ^^fei^ E 



/s\ /:\ 




Or : from C major to D minor or major. 



Ex.004. 




CXIX. 

Through the chord of the augmented sixth :— 
From A minor to B major. 



.Ex. 606. 




Or : from A minor to G major. 
Ex. 506. 




Ex. 507. ^' ' ^^^^ ^ minor to D minor. 





■c^ Mrt Or: from D minor to F major. 
, idX, 510. /? 




^T 



It n 4. « 



^Ex. 511. 



Or: from D minor to G minor or major. 




^ ^ « Or : from D minor to F minor. 
^Ex. 512. ^ 




ti Q ^' • fr^"* ^ minor to A flat major. 
.CiX. ol3. 




■m p^-iA Or : from D minor to D major. 
.Ex. 514. ..-^ ^-^ •* 




^Ex. 515 



Or : from D minor to B minor. 
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Ft Klfi ^' ' ^^^ ^ major to D minor. 




F /?17 ^^ ' ^™ ^ major to P sbarp minor. 



Pi 



BT 



L,4 _H_^_J. 



cxxi. 

Through the chord of the dominant aeventh: — 
T, _,„ From C major to F major. 




.^ bT bf 



F />1Q ^'* from major to F minor 




Or : from major to minor. 

gJi-4- ' g :i 




. 8 b - _4 b ;k __ 



^ roi ^' • ^^^°^ ^ major to B flat major 




, Ex. 522. 



.Ex.523. 



Or : from major to E minor. 
in t i I ^ 



Or : from C major to D minor. 



OXXTI. 

Through the chord of the major seventh : 
Prom major to D minor. 



, Ex. 524. 




Or : from G major to C minor. 



Ex.525 




Or : from G major to P minor or major. 



Ex. 526. 



X »^! i bS 




GXXIII. 

Through both chords of the ninth :— 
From major to E minor. 




Ex. 528. ^^^^ ^ major to G minor. 




2 bt 5 



Lj. 5 :i H b i 
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Or : from F major to G major. 



Ex. 529. 



^^^ ^=^=N i S= t=?74-^ 




Ex, 530. 



Or : from D minor to D major. 







Ex. 531. 



Or : from F major to D minor. 



^^^ "^ ^%^ — '^^ 




^ » 


Ih S-f-^ 


-^.-f*«-«-^«^-t-«>t*^- 


ll»= 


^^ n 


ft^ iW 1 MM P [ a> 1 H^^^-K- -- 


-^M-IV- 


• i 9 3 $ tf 


/TV 


<g^r-t^ 


^— feFhH-^-f— hTT-f— tf= 








-CF- 



Or : from A minor to D minor. 



Ex.532. 





Or : from A minor to major. 



Ex. 



^ 


^^^ -r^ ^ ^-s 


/S\ 


|^i^^HH-84-^^a-H4-h8H-^dl^ 


ff- 


? J • 6 j"" 




m 


T-f—l-^l l..l-M^^I 


^* 



CXXIV. 

Example of a succession of deceptiye cadences, 
through varions chords : — 



Ex. 534. 



jr^'g-^"--s^-g^^pBff^ 



A « 






^\^^\zt^%^ 




fa 3 -^ 8 a »6 »8 a - fa€ 



^^jrg-^y4^^ ^ ^#P 



^ — 4 3 l^T 4-8 8 8 
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Ex. 636. 




^i 






ag fe^i^ ^ ^.fc g^^ ^tel -^^^ 











cxxxv. 

It IB by no means necesBary that the left liand 
ebonld play only the fundamental notes, while the 
right hand supplies the intervals necessary to the full 
harmony; on the contrary, a pleasant variety ia 
gained, when the intervals are taken by both bands, 
always maintaining the distance required by their 
rules. This mode of playing is called divided ac- 
eampaniment. Every peifect triad, with the doubled 
octave, may have six different positions, with refer- 
ence to the bass. The three first positions, which 
are used in close harmony, are known to us as having 
the fifth, or the o«tave, or the third on the upper 
grade:-* 



Ex. 636. 



The other positions are xa&i in ditpersed harmony, 
and may be taken in the following manner :-* 
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FUtlu 
Ocun. 



Ttalid. 



Ex. 537. 




H l lh" l lhBl l Kl-Zia 



OcUtv. 

Tliird. 



Fifth. 



Ex.588. 




W=^f=W^ S ^ lib" g li 



Third. 
Fifth. 



OeteTe. 



Ex.539- 



if-4,^lf»-;^^ 



The derivatiyes of these perfect hannonies— the 
chords sixth, fourth and sixth, seventh, third and 
fourth, fifth and sixth, and second — are equally 
capaUe of six positions ; for example >-^ 

Chords of the sixth. 

In cio— harmony. .^^ In ( 

£x.6ia 



Chords of the fourth and sixth. 

In dota hMmeny. ,^^ In dbpcwd hiimony. 




Ex.541. 




^^1 1 "11-^ 



Chords of the fifth and sixth. 

In elon hnnnony. _>'^In 



Ex.5i4. 




i^^t ^"ijBii^gff^r 



Chords of the Beeond* 

In cIoM hannony. ^^^ In 



Ex. 516. 







Divided accompaniment employs these dispersed 
intervals ; an exercise on these positions, will con« 
dude onr examples. The following phrase, accord* 
ing to its figured bass, would be played thus : — 



Ex.546. 




but should dispersed hannony and divided acocmpa* 
nimeut be used, then the intervals would be placed 
in the following manner >- 

In the first poeitioiL 



Ex.547. 



Chords of the seventh. 

In eloae harmony. ^ In diaparaad hannony. 



Ex.542. 



| ^i|gi^ ^^iteijfar 



Chords of the third and fourth. 

V In eloae haxmony. ^^^ In i 



Ex.543. 







7« 
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T^ Kijr—r^ V -r 






r ^ r-V f V-'rwr 




In the Beoond position. 



Ex.648. 






T^iTh J 


1 ^'^'^ 


(ftp lip » f«= 


YTn r \r-r-^^^ 




, , e S U 


W,f irrr i-=tTf^^NI^ 



THOROUGH-BASS AND HARMONY. 

In the third poeitioiL 
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Ex. £19. 




m 






^ 


-J^ 


--nl 


J, ., 








-^-O- 


w^ 


-f^ 




^^^=^- 




^ 


=P^ 


^=* 


C' 


1 


i 


/^J. 


J- 


4 


1 ' 

4 




^ 


^ 


i^ 


r 1 « 




M^ 


^ 


^^^=11^ 
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GUIDE TO COMPOSITION. 



EvBBY musical composition consists of chords, 
which, ruled and ordered by the laws of truth and 
beauty, form a complete and self-contained production. 
The art of music, or knowledge of composition, 
is a comprehension of certaiu rules, by which ideas 
created by the inventive faculties may be arranged 
and connected in a natural manner, so as to please 
the ear, and form a perfectly correct whole. 

CXXVI. — ^On Intervals. 

In the preceding instructions in thorough-bass, 
the number of intervals, with their appropriate 
names, has been already given and detailedly ex- 
plained ; therefore, we know that when one or more 
of these intervals are placed above a fondamental 
note, a chord in two, three, four, or five parts is 
created ; for example : — 

Ex. 650. Two-part chords. 

fYatnnl Intervalt. 




^Fundamental note. 



Three-part chords. 



Ex.651. 




i I i S I S 



^^ ^^^^^ 



^Fundamental note. 




Four-part chords. 



Ex.652. 




I i i I I I S 



These intervals are, as has been before remarked, 
capable of the following modifications : — 






UniMM. 



Seoondi. 



Thirds. 



Perfect. Aug. Minor. Major. Augi Dim. Minor. MiO^'- 




Dim. Per. Aug. Dim. Perfect. Aug Minor. Major. Aug. 

b4 4 -^ ^5 5 -fr be 6 
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The figuring used in Examples 651 and 552, ia not 
general ; in them, the figures merely denote the real 
position of the interr^. In usual figuring, the 
smaller interval must be written beneath the larger ; 

for example :—-|^ l"^! | |— and not 4- i'^f | S> 
Ac It would also be incorrect to write the figures 
of a perfect chord above the first or last note of a 
bass ; because every thorough-bass player knows that 
most pieces begin with a common chord (unless with 
the chord of the sixth on the third grade), and end 
in the principal key, and consequently, with the 
perfect chord. Furthermore, it would be superfluous 
and unusual to write two threes, fives, or sixes above 
the bass note, in four-part passages, where the third, 
perfect fifth, or sixth may be doubled. The perfect 
chord, when it occurs unexpectedly in the minor or 
major, is sufficiently indicated by a ^ b, or t(. Most 
chords, especially consonants (the chord of the fourth 
and sixth excepted), are indicated by one figure, as 
those who have studied thorough-bass know what 
implied intervals belong to those expressed. The 
second and third figure is only added, when the in- 
terval is foreign to the chord, or requires a ;^ b, or 
b, not marked in the original key. Lastly, perfect 
chords are marked with one or two figures, when 
preceded by a dissonant suspension or a prepared 
sixth, or when followed by a dissonant in regular 
succession ; for instance : — 

4 3 .8 6 > I 3 ? S or » « » * « » 

10. H 11 11 Si tl «!»> it 

Other harmonies of this kind, which are derived from 
prepared or unprepared retardations, are easily dis- 
covered by letting one, two, or all three notes of the 
preceding chord remain on to the next, which must 
then be figured, in slow measures. 

GXXVII. — On Consonants and Dissonants. 

We also have learnt that all intervals must be 
either consonant or dissonant — ^thus called because 
the first gratify the ear, and the second more or less 
offend it. The perfect unison, the perfect fifth, and 
perfect octave, are perfect consonants ; the minor 
and major third, the minor and major sixth, and the 
minor and major tenth, are imperfect consonants. 
The remaining intervals — ^viz., the augmented unison 
(which is also called the minor semitone) ; the minor 
second, or major semitone ; the major ana augmented 
second; the diminished third; the three fourths; 
the diminished and augmented fifth ; the augmented 
sixth ;* the three sevenths ; the diminished octave; 
and the two ninths — are dissonants. 



* A dtminUhed tixtb \% now also made; bot those wbo allow of this, 
must also admit of the augmented third, in double counteq;>oint of the 
oetaTO. I have made them both in the following manner .— 



Ex.554. 



r!E,5 



: InTenlra. 




OXXVni.— On MovmaHT. 

Every interval, with its accompanying chord, 
progresses by movement, which has been classed into 
three kinds ; the direct, the oblique, and the contrary. 
(The fourth, or parallel, is here omitted, as we sbdl 
show further on, that in simple, strict counterpoint 
one identical note may never b« struck continuously.) 
Direct movement is the most dangerous, especially 
in a two-part strict composition, where no hidden 
fifths, octaves, or unisons are admissible ; in other 
cases, it is often good. This movement occurs when 
two or more parts simultaneously descend or ascen^ 
either by grades or by skips ; for example : — 



In two parts. 



Ex. 555. 




Oblique movement occurs when one or more parts 
remain stationary on their notes, and the other, or 
others, move onward, ascending or descending either 
by gprades or skips ; for example : — 

Ex. 556. 

^In two parts. 



S^5 8 6 8 1^ 6 S 6 8 4 5 8 



1 ^ I I 




Contrary movement occurs when one part ascends 
while the other descends, or descends while the other 
ascends ; the same applies to many parts. All these 
movements may be used together, as is necessary and 
usual in compositions of many parts : — 

Ex. 557. Contrary movement. 



In two parts. 
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lafboTfirti. 




Ex. 558 Varioos moTement 

In thne parts. 

K7U 




GXXIX. — On Musical Modes and Estb. 

Our ancestors contented themselves, many hun- 
dred years ago, with the following six keys, which 
probably originated in Greece : — 

Df e> f« g> '^i h, c, d. — ^ThiBSoale was called Modus doiiiu. 
E, f. g, », b, c. d, e.— „ „ , Modus phrygius. 



F, g, a, b, c, d, e, f.— 

G, a, b, c, d, o, f, g.— 
A, b, c, d, o, f, g, a.— 
C, d, e, f,^, a, b, c— 





»» 1 




t» 1 




»» »1 




If t1 




l» » 



Modus fydius. 
Modus mixolydius. 
Modus iBCilius. 
Modus jonicus. 



These were their authentic modes, when tbey ended 
the composition by descending a fifth, or ascending 
a fonrth (which is the same thing), in the funda- 
mental part ; for instance, g, c, to which notes were 
taken perfect chords, as is still nsnal, unless the major 
third on the penultimate note is suspended by a 
fourth. They acknowledged six other relative keys, 
formed from the six authentic modes, a fifth higher, 
and these they called plaaal modes ; they concluded 
the fundamental part with two perfect chords, and 
descended a fourth, or ascended a fifth (which is 
again the same thing) ; for instance, e^ ^.* As in 
these twelve keys, and also in their derivatives, it 
was necessary to guard agunst flats and sharps, 
nothing very vocal could be produced. "When any 
foreign semitones were introduced into the above- 
mentioned twelve modes, they changed their cha- 
racter and were called genus chromatictm^ that is, 
semitonic ; when quartertones were introduced, they 
were called genus enharmonicum, or quartertonic. 
The ancients, however, made little use of these rari- 
ties so common in our day, but contented themselves 
with the above keys ; their compositions consisted 
principidly of whole tones, and belonged to the class 
denominated natural or simple (genus diatonicum). 
When all three species were used in the same com- 



* WhflB, in the pfesent day, a conduiion ic mide in tbe pfaf 
it i« Wnal to cospcnd the oeuve in the penultimate ebora hy the ninth. 



position (which was seldom), this was called the 
mixed species (genus mixtum). Whoever desires 
greater knowledge of these antiquities, should read 
the seventh section of the first part of Mr. Marpurg's 
work on the fugue. In the present day, 24 keys are 
acknowledged, which may be multiplied to 42 by 
means of additional flats and sharps. But as the 
most remote may be indicated by different and fewer 
accidentals, and tbe same effect produced oo the ear, 
24 keys, 12 major and 12 minor, have been estab- 
lished. In order to discover the 12 minor keys, it 
is sufficient to descend to the minor third below the 
major key-note. To begin, for instance, on major : 

Cn^or. A minor. Onujor. E minor. 

Ex. 659. m i4 —^— : S M H z 



D major. B minor. A msjor. F^ minor* E mgjor . C]f minor. 



B major. G^ minor. F^mi^or. dJ minor. 




Ai?mi^or. F minor. EfFmeJor. C minor. 



Bl? nu^or. O'minor. 



Fi? major. 



^^ g^ ^ ^ 



Djijjtior. 



-^ 



m 



Should a scholar ask how many keys he might use 
in a long piece — ^for instance, in the first or last part 
of a symphony, of a concerto, of a quartett or quin- 
tett, in a chorus, or in a long fugue— my answer 
would be : '' Only five analagous keys, which, as- 
cending in major, and descendi&g in minor keys, 
with their natural thirds, may be found in the fol- 
lowing order, which need not be retained in the 
composition itself; for example : — 



Ex. 660. 

Fiinolpal key. Analogona keys. 
C major. 



Piindpal key. 
A minor. 



AnAlogooa keys. 




f, e, d, c.t 



Thus C major and A minor have the same analogous 
keys, G major the same as £ minor, and so forth in 
all major keys with their relative minors. The 
commonest manner, however, of proceeding to ana- 
logous keys, is, in maior kejs, from the principal 
key to its fifth, with the major third ; then to the 

t Although this normal mle may hare shackled the creatire genius 
too much half a century ego, et present aathors have proceeded to the 
antipodes, and seem to imagine that the highest point in art is gained hy 
modulating through erery key in a single composition. Extremes are 
always to he aroided ; the middle course is always best. Good eom- 
posen, however, have more than sufScientlT proved that it is possible 
to connect even heterogeneous keys in a flowing, harmonious manner. 



Si 
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Bixth, that is, to the sixth grade, with the minor 
third; then to the fonrth grade, with the major 
third; then to the second grade, with the minor 
thinl ; lastly, when desired, to the third grade, with 
the minor third. It is necessary, after these wan- 
derings into analogous keys, for the composer to re- 
turn hy a melodious and beautiful transition to the 
principal key, in which, after a long or short modu- 
lation, the piece must conclude. For instance, it is 
usual to proceed from a commencement in C major 
to G major, thence to A minor, thence to F major, 
thence to I) minor, thence to E minor, thence for 
conclusion to C major. Minor keys have a different 
order. In them, it is more usual to proceed from 
the principal key to the third note, from A minor to 
major ; thence to the seventh, G major ; thence to 
the fifUi, E minor (which the ancients also used as 
the first analogous key) ; thence to the fourth, 
D minor ; thence, to the sixth, F major ; and lastly 
back to the principal key, A minor. But the above 
orders of modulation are not to be considered laws ; 
a refined taste and correct feeling — above all, the 
profound study of good models — will be the surest 
guide as to what ought to be imitated or avoided. 
It is to be furthermore remarked, that the seventh 
minor or major grade, in major keys, and the second 
grade in minor keys, are not analogous ; in the two 
keys mentioned above as examples these would be 
^b ftnd (. When use is made of the enharmonic 
transition, it is advisable to put a slur in the part 
which makes the transition, especially if it be for 
wind and stringed instruments, in order that the or- 
chestra may not clash too much with the organ, 
which, on account of its fixed temperament, hag no 
quartertones. For instance, a violin or hautboy part 
has, ascending or descending, ajj^ and ai?, or dj^ and 
e]p, in immediate succession ; these two notes, which 
formerly made a quartertone, must be alike in sound 
when performed, though not the same in notation ; 
for example :— » 



Ex. 561. 




NB. 



OXXX. — On the Anoibnt and Modern Soaucs 

OF A FUNDAMBNTAL PaRT. 

The question : '* What chords are required by the 
ascending or descending scale of a fundamental part?" 
may be thus answered : " The ancient and modem 
accompaniments may be equally employed, as both 
are good and useful in different cases." Firstly — ^the 
bass scale of the ancients in major, above which 
they placed only perfect chords, or chords of the 
minor and major sixth : — 




Ascending. 



Desomding. 



The three upper parts may be inverted, in this, as 
in the following examples : — 

In A minor. 




Ascending. NB.NB. Descending. 

These two scales serve for all possible keys, in strict 
composition. Secondly — the scale of the modems 
in major, which, ascending and descending, is ac- 
compamed by three perfect, two imperfect, and three 
dissonant chords : — 
Ex.564. 




Ascending. 



NB. NB. Descending. 
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The tliTee upper parts may equally be invetted, if 
desired. These two scales serve for all possible keys^ 
in free composition. These examples may be taken 
as models for all major and minor keys, which may 
be modified according to the following tables — for 
Instance ; slow scale in C major, in which two diflFcrent 
chorda are formed over each ftindamental note : — 

^Ex.566. 



Poftttkm of 
the Sfth 



^^t^^fff^ 



6 6 5 e ft e ft e a e 

^ CfT. 



Ex.667. 



NB. NB. MB, KB. KlF. 



ft A V A <r ■'II 

4l»-*I,^l>eTe TeT ate 




The five NB point ont the five objectionable fifths, 
which must be always avoided in accented divisions 
of a bar : — 




An example, faulty on account of too many hidden 
fifths:— 
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FMitioo of 
the Sve. 




^^^^^ 



In three-part composition, perfect and imperfect 
chorda (5 — 6) merely alternate in ascending ; but in 
descending, with the exception of the first bar, 7 — 6 
alternate, to which the third is constantly taken as 
complementary interval ; for example : — 



Ex. 671. 



Poiition 
tbeSth. 




of 
Ird. 



f^rJrr'r^rT 




This kind of three-part accompaniment to a figured 
bass is unusual, but sometimes necessary, and pro- 



duces a beautiful effect in piano solo-passages. The 
following are two examples in three parts in D minor : 




Poiltton of 
the Sid. 



:f^i^ry^n 



5 5 

Oft e 5^ -fr e H- tf 6 56 ft 6 



=Etf= 



^^^^^ 




5 eb T 6 T 6 T e IT 6 T g T ♦ 



i 



i^ 



^i=^- 



It must further be remarked, that in the 12 minor 
keys, the sixth and seventh must be made major in 
ascending, to ensure a better melody (see the NB 
undery;^ and ^, in Example 564, in A minor). In 
descending, they remain unchanged. In all minor 
keys, this alteration takes place also in the upper 
part: — 



Ex.574. 

Ascendinff. 



Descending. 




Gk>od masters have left the sixth unchanged in as- 
cending, when the measure is slow ; but in quick 
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rans it IB always heightened like the seventh ; for 
example : — 



Ex. 675. 



We mnst remark that minor and major scales of 
modem composerB cannot helong to the first class of 
strict composition, becanse all nnprepared dissonants 
are forbidden, excepting in free style ; in this latter, 
even chromatic passages may be introduced into 
minor and major scales. The question now arises, 
what is to be done when the bass does not proceed 
entirely through the eight grades. The rule then is, 
always to accompany the concluding note of the 
passage, with a perfect chord, unless we wish to use 
a deceptive cadence ; for example : — 

In major, according to strict composition. 




In A minor, according to free style. 




If it is asked how a bass is to be accompanied when 
it moves in skips, the answer is — should it ascend a 
third or descend a sixth, the second note must be 
accompanied by a chord of the sixth in oblique 
movement ; should it ascend a fourth or descend a 
fifth, the second note must be accompanied by a per- 
fect diord according to the key — ^the same should it 
ascend a fifth or descend a fourth ; should it ascend 
a sixtb or descend a third, sometimes a perfect, 
Bometimes an imperfect chord may be used ; should 
it ascend a minor seventh or descend a major second, 
the second note must be accompanied by the chord 
of the seoondy augmented fourth, and major sixth, in 
oblique movement — ^the same should it ascend a 
major seventh or descend a minor second, when they 
are passing notes, but when they are intrinsic notes, 
and ascend instead of descending, then they are ac- 



companied with the imperfect fifth and minor third 
and sixth ; should it move a whole octave, the same 
harmony may remain ; for example : — 



Ex. 578. 




The skips in the under bass-stave are only local in- 
versions of those in the upper bass-stave, and are 
therefore accompanied by the same harmony. The 
inversions of double counterpoint are somewhat dif- 
ferent, as will be shown in the sequel. It often 
happens that a bass and inner part must be made to 
an upper part which moves in skips. Should it not 
pass through any given chord to which other parts — 
or at least the bass — ^might not remain stationary in 
oblique movement, then the following accompaniment 
may be used : — 

Ex. 579. S^^PP"^? ^PP«' Pftrt. 

Ascending. 




As many kinds of accompaniment may be used to 
every scale, especially in free style, it is allowable 
also in this case to employ other chords ; for if in 
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the violin part, were not the commencing note, the 
fundamental note might be either e, the third below, 
hy the sixth below, or tf, the fifth below, in which case 
the inner parts wonld require a different disposition ; 
these three fundamental notes, and the octave below, 
are the only consonant intervals which may be taken 
alternately beneath an upper part, in the first four 
classes of strict composition. In the second class, 
when the Canto fermo requires two notes against one, 
the oblique movement is preferable to the others ; no 
less so in the fourth dass, wherein four, six, or eight 
notes are placed against one. 

OXXXL — On Strict and Fbbe OoMPosmoN in 

OEKEBAL. 

Strict eatnparition is that which employs voices 
alone, without any instrumental accompaniment It 
is more restricted by rules than is free composition, 
because a singer cannot produce tones so easily as an 
instrumentalist. It is mostly used in churches or 
chapeU (therefore also called StUo alia CapeUa), 
when it is accompanied by the organ, or occasionally 
by violins and oboes in unison with the treble — ^by 
trombones in unison with the alto and tenor — and by 
double-basses, violoncellos, aud bassoons in unison 
with the bass or organ. When instruments are 
omitted, as is usual in Passion-week in royal chapels, 
no dissonant skips are permitted, excepting skips of 
the diminished fourth and fifth, when they are well 
and soon resolved ; it is also forbidden to skip from 
or to a dissonant. In two-part harmony, hidden 
fifths, octaves, and unisons are by no means admitted, 
in the five classes of strict composition, above or 
under a simple chaunt (Choral, or Cantvs JirmuB) ; 
some few are allowed in three-part^ and more again 
in four-part compositions, <fec., but they must be es- 
pecially guarded agamst in the upper part. The 
first dass admits no dissonant chord, whether the 
harmony be in two, three, four, or more parts ; it 
contains only perfect chords and the chords of the 
minor or major sixtL Not even in compositions of 
many parts is the chord of the fourth and octave 
tolerated. The second and third classes admit dis- 
sonants when they are regular passing notes, that is, 
by grades and on the unaccented division of a bar. 
Exceptions to this rule are made for certain chang^g 
notes, with their inversions, by which it is permitted 
to skip from a seventh, in the upper counterpoint, or 
from a fourth, in the lower coanterpoint of a chorale. 
Strict composition does not admit of unacknowledged 
notes (Notes abjeota), which may often be used 
with advantage, in the third and fifth class of free 
composition, especially in violin parts. An unac- 
knowledqed note is one which is passing, skipping, 
and foreign to the chord ; for example : — 



Ex.580. 




Fnrthermore, in strict composition, all suspended 
dissonants (which are first admitted in the fourth 
class^ must be prepared by a consonant, and resolved 
by aeecendmg on to the next half or whole tone;. 
Chromatic and enharmonic passages are also prohi- 
bited. To strict composition, therefore, belong the 
five first classes, as presented in this and in Fux*8 
book of instruction. For the sake of convenience, 
the examples given are almost all in alia breve mea- 
sure. Other hinds of measure may be used. Strict 
composition comprehends church-style imitations, 
solemn and serious counterpoints, with or without a 
choral, simple and double fagues, and lastly, canons ; 
in short, to this style belong all counterpoint compo- 
sitions, alia capeUa for voices, especially those un- 
accompanied by instruments. No class of strict 
composition permits a note of the same denomination, 
Bs cCf dd, to be repeated in succession during one 
bar ; there exist two exceptions to this rule, — ^the 
first, in the fifth class, on an interrupted suspeasien 
— the second, in vocal pieces, when, on account of 
many, especially short, syllables, one note may be 
divided into two, and even the slur over a suspension 
omitted ; for example : — 



Ex.581. 



NB. h- 



The oigan part, however, mvst 
be^^tten thus : — ^ 
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Free eompoeitien, in all its classes, admits of un- 
prepared dissonants, occasionally introduced in imi- 
tations, counterpoint passages, and fagues, and on ail 
divisions of bars ; but these discords must always be 
properly and naturally resolved. In both styles of 
composition, all occasional Fa-notee are resolved by 
deseending a semitone, and all Hunotes are resolved 
by ascending a semitone, unless a deceptive cadence 
is used (for an explanation of Fa-notes and JUi-notes, 
see page 90). In free style, a composer seldom re- 
stricts himself to one of the five classes, but uses all 
kinds of notes, both for the melody and accompany- 
ing parts. A rest, or short pause, may be occasion- 
ally employed in vocal or wind instrument parts, in 
order to facilitate respiration. Appoggiaturas and 
other graces may be introduced, when the beauty of 
the melody is increased by them. The same note 
may be repeated two, three, or more times in one 
bar, especially in instrumental pieces. Free style 
also allows dissonant skips, particularly in vioKn, 
viola, violoncello, and bassoon parts, provided these 
are not introduced in an unnatural manner. Free 
composition is used in three styles — the church style, 
chamber music style, and dramatic style ; for instance, 
in masses, graduals, offertories, psalms, hymns, d^c, 
accompanied by the organ ; also in fu^ee, when 
dissonants are unprepared, or when suspended are 
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resolved, as retardaiionB, by ascending to the next 
gKade, — for instance, when the second of the npper 
part rises to the third, which requires, in three-part 
harmony, the fifth and sixth, ^J or {j, and in four- 
part harmony the perfect fourth and major seventh, 

^ |. In our present time, we find a thousand ex- 
amples of free style more easily than twenty of strict 
composition, especially in arias, duetts, trios, sym- 
phonies, and dramatic choruses; also in airs alia 
camera, with accompaniments for pianoforte or violin; 
in trios, quartette, quintette, and concertos for various 
instruments. Therefore, I need not show models of 
this kind, but only advise all those who would devote 
themselves to composition, to put into fall score many 
examples, taken fit)m good n^sters, in the style for 
which they feel the greatest inclination. As it is 
impossible to attain tiie requisite purity in either 
fityle w^ithout principles of counterpoint, it will be 
advisable to commence by the study of strict 
composition in two parts. 

CXXXII. — FiBST Olass op SteiotOomfosition,in 
Two Parts, callsb Note against Notb. 

The following rules apply to this class : — 

JRtde 1st. — ^When two notes, contained in the latter 
of two chords, form a perfect concord, direct move- 
ment must be avoided in moving from the first to 
the second chord, and oblique or contrary movement 
employetl ; in which case the first chord may be 
perfect or imperfect ; for example :— 



Contrary movement. 



ConseentlTe oetavat. 




Cadences. 



Oblique movement 



Ex. 583. 
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According to this rule, the following examples would 
be incorrect in two-part harmony, on account of 
open and hidden fifths, octaves, and unisons : — 

ConBeentiTe fifths. 



Ex. 684. 
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The hidden fifllis are — from ^ to ^ ; the first octave 

c g 

contains the fifth, J which, though not struck, is 

supplied by the ear. Also, from ^ to ^ the implied 

fifth, d. Prom ^ to ^, the secret fifth,/, &o. ; in the 

same manner, hidden octaves and unisons may be 
discovered : — 



mdden octftTes. 




Oonsecutive octaves and fifths must be guarded 
against, even in contrary movement, especially when 
the accompaniment is performed on an organ having 
pedals, on which an organist generally plays most of 
the fundamental notes, and often changes an ascend- 
ing skip of a fourUi to a descending skip of a fifdi, 
or vice-versa, and thus produces consecutive fifths 
and octaves. 

Ruie ind. — ^When two notes, contained in the 
latter of two chords, form an imperfect concord, all 
three movements may be employed in progressing 
from the first to the second chord, whether the first 
be perfect or imperfect ; for example : — 
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As, in the sequent four classes, dissonants are jalso 
used, they may be ranked with imperfect consonants, 
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and add the following to the two niles above : the 
fint chord may be perfect^ imperfect^ or dissonant. 

Side SnL — Oommencements and conclusions must 
be made on peifect consonants, care being taken that 
the counterpoint above should not end, and the 
counterpoint below should not commence on a fifth. 
In the first case, the conclusion would sound thin 
and unsatisfact(»y ; in the second case, the fifth, 
placed as fundamental note, would indicate a foreign 
instead of the principal key. 

Jitde 4^A.-^A11 bars, or divisions of bars, should 
be marked by consonant chords, more often imperfect 
thftn perfect The latter are — ^the perfect unison, 
the perfect fifth, and octave ; the former are — ^the 
minor and major third, and the minor and major sixth. 

Hide BtA. — ^The unison is always to be avoided, 
as sounding too thin, excepting on a first or last bar. 

jBub 6f &. — ^When a chorale lies in the upper part, 
the penultimate note of the counterpoint below must 
have the minor third or tenth ; the former ends on 
the unison, the latter on the octave, in the concluding 
bar. When a chorale lies in the lower part, the 
counterpoint above must have the major sixth above 
the peuidtimate note, which concludes on the octave. 

Rule 7tk, — ^Two major thirds must not follow each 
other in the progression of a whole tone, either as- 
cending or descending ; but may do so, in the pro- 
gression of a semitone. Neither may they follow 
each other in a major-third skip, as an unharmonious 
transverse position would ensue (Hi contra Fa) ; 
but they may do so in a perfect-fourth skip. In 
ancient nomenclature. Mi alwavs indicates the lower 
and Fa the higher tone of a major semitone. 
Therefore, Mi-Fa are the ascending, and Fa-Mi 
the descending half tones of a major semitone ; for 
instance, in consecutive notes : — ef, a b, Jb c, e, a, 
J, are Mi-notes ; and /J hip, c, are Pa-notes, In the 
system of the Benedictine, Outdo von Arezzo, the 
note e is alone called Mi. In a major-third skip, 
two notes are Mi, and the other two are Fa; this is 
what is called Mi contra Fa. We may also consider 
that Mi-notes indicate JL and Fa-notes b W^J 
therefore, when one of ?wo chords belongs to a ^ 
key, while the other belongs to a t^ key, a hetero* 
geneous snocession ensues, and produces an unhar- 
monious transverse position, called Mi contra Fa ; 
for instance : — 

* ff 

g «P 

b and g are Mi-not£S, and belong to the scale of G. 
flr and eb are Fa^notes, and belong to the scale of 
£lb ; therefore, this is a case of Mi contra Fa, as is 
the following, reversed : — 

a b 



9 



} 



Fa contra Mi. 



^ 



Two consecutive major thirds are equally prohibited 
with a perfect-fifth skip in both parts, not on account 
of Mi contra Fa, but because a major seventh then 
is placed across these two bars or notes, and is always 



difficult to sing, whether it ultimately ascend or 
descend : — 



Ex. 687. 

.Bad. 



Good. 



Bad. 




In a cadence of three or more parts, two major thirds, 
ascending a whole tone, are permitted, as may be 
seen in the last examples. 

Bide Sth. — ^Whole or half cadences are forbidden 
in the course of a piece ; in the last two concluding 
bars, a half cadence is permitted ; for example : — 

Bad. _ __ _- 



Ex. 588. 
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Bute 9tA. — Skips of all augmented and most di- 
minished intervals are forbidden, both in ascending 
and descending; also skips of the three sevenths, as 
these all belong to unvocal intervals, difficult to en- 
tone. In a vocal composition, unsupported by in- 
struments, everything must be avoided which could 
endanger its easy and firm execution ; for example : 



Bad. 



Bad. 
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As no skips beyond the perfect octaye are used in 
the four vocal parts of choruses, the following inter- 
vals only remain for permitted use; for instance, 
in^: — 



AscendiBf and Deaoeoding. 



Ex.590. 




The following are only permitted in free style, or 
with infltramental accompaniment : — 

Ex. 591. 



Bute 10th. — It is not well to use (without neces- 
sity) more than three successive thirds or sixths in 
direct movement, because such parallel progressions 
of thirds and sixths destroy the dignity of a serious 
style, and find their proper sphere only in lively or 
operatic songs. The counterpoint, in two-jMirt com- 
position, should not continue stationary during more 
than three bars (even of alla-breve, two crotchet, 
three crotchet, or three minim measure), in order 
that the progression of the harmony may not become 
sluggish. Of course, an exception to this is the 
Thite seh in pieces of three or more parts. Skips 
of the major seventh and ninth, through three or four 
notes, are incorrect, and produce harsh and difficult 
melodies ; for example : — ^^ 



Ex. 592. 




The minor seventh, on the contrary, may be used ; 
for example : — 



Ex. 593, 



* 



Good. 



>°llfr^ 



Good. 



1 



equally well in the under part ; for example :— 



Ex. 594.5 



Good. 



Good. 



The augmented fourth is also forbidden through two 
or three notes, as it is difficult to hit, and altogether 
unvocal ; for example : — 

Ex.695. 



OXXXUI. — Continuation of thb abovb. 

No student can add one or more parts to anl 
invented or given melody until he have carefully | 
examined and studied the keys which it contains in , 
itself, or into which it naturally modulates. It is 
true that we commence by the simplest chorales in ^ 
one of the eight church modes, or in the easiest of 
the established 24 keys; but all the notes of the 
written subject do not remain in the original key 
(which is indicated by the hist note), which often 
changes to its analogous keys ; for example : — 



Ex. 596. 

1 



Ghorale in C major. 
-« & * »- 




In this example, the first and last note are rightly 
placed in the chord of 0, when they are accompanied. 
The second and third notes are derived firom G major, 
and the fourth and fifth from major again ; the 
sixth and seventh belong to the chord of A minor ; 
the eighth and ninth, considered together, to E minor. 
The tenth is derived from A minor, the eleventh 
from D minor, or both, taken together, from F major. 
The twelfth note may be considered either the octave 
to Q major, or the dominant of the chord of C major ; 
the thirteenth may be considered the principal key- 
note, or the third of A minor, or the sixth above 
tf, when the counterpoint is written below ; the four- 
teenth must be considered as the dominant of 
G major, which g must first appear in the penulti- 
mate bar, in three or more part harmony ; in two- 
part harmony, only h is added to it, for in the five 
classes of two-part composition, our two cadences, 
«• 8 and ba i, are only half cadences. The follow- 
ing chords may be written above and beneath the 
chorale : — 

Ex. 597. . 

Countvrpoiiit. 
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When, as is right, the chorak is transposed — that is, 
^en the subject which has formed the lowest part 
is treated as the upper part, or vice-versa — it is ne- 
cessary to form the counterpoint from new intervals, 
different from those already used, in order to produce 
other harmonies, as the mere transposition an octave 
higher or lower does not create a change of chords. 
The same applies to harmonies in three and four 
parts. The first class of composition in* two, three, 
and four parts, admits only perfect chords and chords 
of the sixth (see Rule 4) ; therefore we may use, 
for two parts, the minor and major third, the minor 
and major sixth, the perfect fifth, and perfect octave 
— also the minor and major tenth, which are then 
eonsidered thirds — ^also the perfect unison, but only 
on the first and last bar, or division of a bar (see 
Rule 5). For instance, in a choral written in an easy 
key, and forming the upper part, should the note e 
occur, the following permitted intervals may be 
placed against it in the lower part, altemn^y; 
should the same e occur in the choral below, then 
the same number of intervals may be used in the 
upper part ; for example : — 

^EkithecbonL NB. 




E In tha ohonL 

With three parts, the following consonant chords 
may be placed under e, when it occurs in the upper 

psrt:-7 
Ex. 599 

E in the choral. 





and the following when it occurs in the fundamental 
part: — 



Ex.600. 



£ in the chonL 

The same may be used in four parts, with the addi- 
tion of a fourth interval, which will generally be the 
perfect octave, the perfect fifth, the doubled third, or 
the doubled sixth. The laws of good melody must 
b^ observed in the counterpoint as well as in the 
subject itself; one of these laws is, to re-descend 
after ascending a sixth or octave, and vice-versa — 
another demands that the leading note, or seventh 
major tone, should ascend a semitone to the octave. 



and the fourth note, especially in major keys, should 
descend to the third, which need not always be ac* 
companied by the expected chord, as deceptive ca- 
dences are more effective, and preferable until the 
real conclusion ; for example >^ 

Cadence. Deceptive Cadences. 



Ex.601 
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Ancient masters expelled the Ottava hattuta from 
pieces in two or more parts ; I should not use it in 
two-paxt compositions, in the strict or free sWle ; it 
is admissible m three parts ; it is more so m four 
parts, especially when the double counterpoint of the 
octave participates. The Ottava battuta, is that 
which is struck upon the accented division of a bar ; 
in a bar of two or three divisions, it occurs on the 
first note ; in bars of common time, it occurs on the 
first and third crotchets ; in bars of six divisions, on 
the first and fourth ; in bars of twelve divisionR, on 
the first and seventh. The remaining divisions are 
called unaccented, and will be spoken of more de- 
tailedly in the third class. When the upper part 
moves from an unaccented to an accented division, 
by a descent of the fourth, fifth, or sixth to the per- 
fect octave, while the lower p^rt only ascends a half 
or whole tone in contrary movement, an Ottava 
battuta is produced, and may lumpen in the 
following manner : — 

litclaasofatriet oompoaition. Fxea gtyle. 
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Srd eUit of strict cmppodtion. 




Ex. 605. 



Perhaps it was forbidden on account of its vague 
effect and its likeness to the unison ; for example : — 
Ex. 606. 




The following is an example of the first dass : — 

Canto feimo, or chorale. 



Ex.607. 




In this, there are six faults, pointed out by the 
numbers below. The first is, that the commencement 
is not in the same key in which the Canto fermo 
doses ; in the key of C major.y must not be placed 
as fundamental note. The second &ult is occasioned 
by the unison, which is only permitted in opening 
and oonduding bars ; the third fiEiult is the cadence- 
like octave, preceded by the major sixth ; the fourth 
faidt is the augmented fourth, because no dissonant 
Ib admitted into the first class ; the fifth fault consiBts 
of a too long succession of sixths, which, like many 
thirds or tenths, sound trivial, as has been remarked, 
and contrast disagreeably with the simple severity of 
this unadorned class of writing. The sixth fault 
(even without mentioning the hidden octaves) is oc- 
casioned by the cadence of the bass-part; for in two 
parts the penultimate note must always appear as 
the minor third below, even though the bass be used 
instead of the alto. Unless free style be employed, 
the following manner is better : — 
Ex.608. 

Sttl4««t. 





The NB to the seventh bar points out that the under 
part may cross to above the upper part, and vice- 
versa. The subject may be transposed an octave 
lower, and appear as tenor ; and the counterpoint be 
written in an upper part ; for example : — 
Ex.609. 

Counterpoint. \ 




Seven faults occur in this example, pointed out by 
the numbers above. Fault 1 — A skip of the aug^ 
mented fourth, from e ^f^L^ between the second and 
third bars of the upper part. FavU 2 — In the fourth 
and fifth bars of the upper part, a Uy e produce hid- 
den octaves ; these, or hidden unisons and fifths, are 
produced, as we have already explained, when, in a 
skipping progression of these perfect intervals, one 
of them is contained in the empty space between it 
and the consecutive octave, fifth, or unison ; this will 
be seen distinctly by filling the empty space of a skip 
with its intermediate intervals ; for example : — 

^ Ex. 610. 



Coaaterpoint 




Bad. Bad. 

The two NB point out that b is contained between 
a and c, and forms, in both cases, the hidden, as the 
foUowing e is the consecutive octave ; the errors 

marked bad are as great as consecutive octaves, ^ 

would be. This explanation will also serve for 
hidden fifths and unisons. All these prohibited oc- 
taves, fifths, and unisons may be discovered by com- 
pleting the intermediate space of a skipping part 
with small notes ; for example : — 
, Ex. 611. 




Hidden unisona. 
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Fault 3-— is the diminiBhed fifth, ib above e, whicli 
is a dissonant. Fault 4i — is also the diminished fifth, 

y above b. Fault 5 — is the chromatic progression 
from ^ down to ^ ; these semitonic passages not being 
admitted into the first class, without instrumental 
accompaniment Fault 6 — is the minor third above 
the penultimate note, which must always be the 
major sixth. Fault 7 — ^is the fifth placed above the 
last bar, which must always have the octave or unison. 

' The following is therefore better : — 



Ex. 612. 
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. Subject. 
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The first NB above^ in the alto points out that the 
4 is introduced intentionally, as it is permitted to 
modulate frequently to analogous keys. The second 
NB above d in the alto points out that even more 
than three thirds may follow each other, when one or 
many of them are placed so as to cross the parts. 
The two NB beneath the tenor point out that the 
parts may cross each other with consonant chords, 
especially if they are already approximated. They 
also point out, that sixths must bie marked instead of 
thirds above e and d, as no organist playing from 
figured bass may cross his hands; for, were two 
thirds to be marked in succession above the tenor, 
to which thirds belong the fifth and octave, in four- 
part harmony, the. result would produce the chorda 
of E minor and D minor, instead of the inverted 
chords of C major and G major. 

Another example in E minor. 

-//>j*Count«rpoint. 



Ex. 613. 



Subject. 6 3 6 
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We have already stated that the Greeks and ancient 
masters acknowledged 12 peculiar keys. Their key 
of E, called Modus PhrygvuSt appears to be merely 



a composite. It is remarkable that Fux, in his ex- 
amples, commences its accompaniment with the minor 
third, and ends it with the major third, like other 
minor keys. But his fame remains immortal, and he 
was master and model to many hundreds. He is not 
to blame, if, in our day, much has been changed. 
The remaining authentic modes would be still ad- 
missible, if marked with the flats and sharps necessary 
to beautifv their melody. I shall, however, retain 
the established 24 keys of modem masters through- 
out all five classes. But I recommend that in remote 
keys, the less difficult should have the preference — 
for instance, Gb major instead of F;||| major — as the 
former leads to analogous keys, which are more easy. 
I will only give a general example of the six analo- 
gous keys of Gb major and Ff major ; but from this 
it will clearly be seen that Gb major, on account of 
its more easy analogous keys, is less difficult for 
performers than Fi major, ^though both keys with 
their modulations^ve the same effect on the ear ; 
for example : — 

Analogous keys to G flat major. 



Ex. 6U. 
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Analogous keys to F sharp major. 




Ex. 615. 



6 T T 6 5 5 T 

Here it may be clearly seen that Gb major leads to 
easier keys than does Ff major. Let the student 
examine the numbers marked below the bass, which 
do not indicate chords, but the number of flats and 
sharps required by the new analogous key contained 
in each bar, and he will perceive that Gb has two 
analogous keys with seven flats, and three with five 
flats ; while F^ has three with seven sharps, and only 
two with five sharps. I will not even mention the 
double-sharps, which would be required with the 
dominant of these major keys, when used in conclu- 
sions. It follows that Gb major is much more easy 
and natural to singers and instrumentalists, as com- 
mon sense will tell every one that it is useless to 
employ much, where a little attains the same end. 
When the first class has been sufficiently practised in 
various minor and major keys, the second class may 
be studied with the same Chorales. 

CXXXIV. — On the Second Glass of Strict 
Composition in Two Parts, in which Two or 
Three Notes are placed above or below One. 

In this dass, we may remark, — ^firstly — that the 
counterpoint may begin without or with a rest equi- 
valent to a division of a bar ; but in both cases, the 
beginning note most be a perfect consonant In the 
remaining bars, the accented divisions must always 
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consist of perfect or imperfect consonants ; the un- 
accented divisions may contain either consonants oir 
dissonants, even the unison, which is admitted in this 
class, on any unaccented division, but on a>ccented 
divisions, only on the first and last bar. Dissonants, 
however, such as the three seconds, the three fourths, 
the diminished and augmented fifth, the three 
sevenths, the minor and major ninth, must not be 
introduced by skips, but by grades; for instance, 
between three descending or ascending notes : — 



'All correct. 



Ex.616, 
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Bad. NB. ac. Bad. 



The four NB point out errors, which consist of skips 
from or on to dissonants. It is also allowed to intro- 
duce dissonants, even those which are diminished or 
augmented, between two similar notes, which must, 
however, be consonants ; for example : — 



Ex. 617. 
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Secondly — the penultimate bar in upper counterpoint 
must have the perfect fifth and major seventh, or the 
minor tenth and major sixth, in succession ; which 
major sixth moves to the octave for conclusion. In 
lower counterpoint, the penultimate bar always re- 
quires the perfect fifth and minor third or tenth,* 
and the last bar concludes with the unison or octave ; 
for example : — 



Ex. 618. 








It results, therefore, that in this class, as in the first, 
the sixth and third are the intervals which lead to 
the conclusion, and must be prepared only by the 
fiftL Thirdly — it is forbidden, even in contrary 
movement, to move from a perfect fifth, octave, or 
unison, to another perfect fifth, octave, or unison, 
between which a skip of only a tiiird occurs ; as two 
fifths, dbc, of this kind, introduced in descending or 
ascending, produce as sharp an effect on the ear, as 
two consecutive fifths, <fec., in direct movement ; for 



AUbad. 



Ex. 619. 
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* Thota wbo would employ the Pliiygfan moda—Tis.* e^ wlthoat ft— 
muat, in lower connterpolnt, take tbe mmor sixth instead of thefllUi^aa 
fit^ haa no place in this mode, and the naked h would be an incorivct 
dlminiBhad fifth, in an aooentad divialon of the bar. 
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Correct, as the skips are in foarths. 




"Wlien the fifths, octaves, or tmisons occur in unac- 
cented, while the thirds or sixths occur in accented 
divisions of a har, the error no longer exists ; for 
example : — 



.Ex.621 




, Ex. 623. 



But I should recommend a beginner not to introduce 
too many such fifths and octaves, as they impress the 
ear disagreeably in two-part composition. Now for 
a needful word on monotony : this continuation, or 
repetition of a few notes, is forbidden in this class, 
although- often met with in free style, where good 
masters add a different bass or middle part, or change 
the instruments and vary hy forte and piano, or by 
transposition to an octave higher or lower. The 
following example shows this evil, although the 
identical intervcds stand in proportional difference to 
the subject : — 



Ex. 622. 
+ ^ + 



Subject. 




Subject. 



Fourthly — ^after a distant skip of two notes, the third 
note ought to return by a skip of a fourth or third, 
when it cannot do so by grades. Three or four 
skipping notes should never contain in themselves a 
chord of the ninth or major seventh, even though 
the Canto fermo in the fundamental part should 
furnish good chords. Skips of three or four notes, 
containing a minor seventh, are seldom good ; the 
diminished seventh may be tolerated : — 




Fifthly— «kipR with two notes, beyond the perfect 
octave, to the three sevenths, to all augmented and 
most diminished intervals, are prohibited in this, as 
in the other classes. Those dissonant skips, however, 
which were admitted in the first class, when passing 
from bar to bar, if in one part alone, are also per- 
mitted in this class, in one bar, or from an unaccented 
to an accented division* The same with regular 
passing notes, which occur in unaccented divisions ; 
or, in free style, on accented divisions of a bar. All 
the rules of the first class (excepting Rules 4 and 5, 
of course) are applicable to the present class. 



Counterpoint. 
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Eight faults occur in the upper counterpoint of 
Ex. 624. First — the beginning note, ^, which com- 
mences on the third, an imperfect consonant. Second 
— the following note, d, because dissonants are for- 
bidden on the accented division of a bar. Third — 
y* after ^, in the fourth bar, not because this,/ is a 
skipping diminished fifth, and is resolved as usual by 
descending to the third, but because of the skip of 
a seventh, which is only permitted in free style. 
Fourth—^ in the unaccented division of the fifth 
bar, because this g, although a fourth below, and a 
dissonant, is not introduced by grades. Fifth — b in 
the eighth bar, considered in conjunction with the 
ensuing J\ where the two notes make a skip of the 
augmented fourth Sixth — ^the same f, which is an 
unprepared skip of the seventh, and a dissonant 
Seventh — the unison, ec,'m^e accented division of 
the eleventh bar, which unison is only permitted on 
unaccented divisions, excepting in the first and last 
bars. Eighth — ^the perfect fifth, a, introduced in 
direct movement in the penultimate bar. The NB 
above c in the seventh bar, points out two things — 
firstly, that a skip of the tenth is forbidden in all 
vocal counterpoint ; secondly, that if the upper part 
(with the violin deiSF) were not intended for a violin, 
oboe, or German flute, but for a treble voice, the high 
e, and the following &, are too high. 

Twelve faults occur in the lower counterpoint. 
1. The first note, e, which, being the sixth of c, 
forms an imperfect consonant, with which it is for- 
bidden to commence or conclude. 2. fjj^, in the se- 
eond bar, which makes a skip from tiie preceding c 
to the augmented fourth. 3. c, in the fifth bar, which 
forms a cadence-like octave to the treble, on account 
of the preceding major sixth. 4. a, in the sixth bar, 
as, in this class, it is forbidden to use direct move- 
ment in progressing from a dissonant to a perfect 
consonant. 5. The diminished fifth, b, a dissonant 
on the unaccented division of a bar,* introduced by a 
skip. 6. The open perfect fifth, g, after the dimi- 

nished ^"^ in direct movement In two-part com- 
position, it is not good even in descending, and would 
progress thus : ^•^' ^^, and so forth ; in three 

parts, it is tolerated. 7. a, the fifth above d, in the 
ninth bar, which fault is not remedied even by 
contrary movement aft^r a skip of the thira. 

8. b above e, in the tenth bar, is a similar error. 

9. e above J] in the eleventh bar, is a similar error. 

10. The unharmonious transverse position caused by 
the relative position of the same / towards the pre- 
ceding b in the treble. 11. The hidden fifths from the 



eleventh to the twelfth bar, which are produced 

by passing from a fourth or other interval to a per- 
fect fifth, in direct movement 12. The fifth, g—d, 
in the penultimate bar, introduced after the third, 
c — e, in direct movement. Both counterpoints may 
be improved as follows : — 



• lu two-part eompotition, it is utterly prohibited on the accented 
divtoion of a bar. 




NB. 



The NB on the last note, e, of the alto, points out 
two things — ^firstly, that this c, and the d next to it, 
are not too high for an alto voice ; but personal ex- 
perience has proved to me that boys can seldom in- 
tonate loudly the / on the lower line, or the neigh- 
bouring^: secondly, that this samec renders allow- 
able and correct the skip of the major seventh made 
by the preceding four notes, c, «, ^, J, as it forms the 
octave to the preceding c, and resolves the leading 
note, b ; thus the three last bars of the counterpoint 
contain in themselves a good melody. 

Another example in E minor. 



Counterpoint. 




CXXXV. — On the Third Class op Strict Com- 
position IN Two Parts, which admits of Four, 
Six, or Eight Notes above One. 

In addition to the rules given for the preceding 
classes, the following must be observed in this third 
class. The first note must always be consonant in 
measures of equal or triple time ; the rest (taken 
separately) may be dissonant, when introduced by 
grades, and placed between two consonants ; for 
example : — 



Ex.627. 




T f TT'i-nT- FTr nit 



*e. 
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We must here remark that it would he very nn- 
melodioufl to skip a third into a new har, after one 
containing three or four notes ascending or descend- 
ing hy grades ; for example : — 



Ex. 628. , 1 fte. 










^^^p^^ 





Good for tbo cadence. 

Wider sldpSy also, after such progressions, are 
seldom good ; for example : — 

*cj_^ 1 , ftc. 

Ex. 629.: - ' - ^ — ^^^ 




r r ^ ^'^^&c. f^ n ^8cc" :^jf f 



I arc. 



As this class admits of four, six, or eight notes ahove 
or helow the chorale, or suhject, it will be advisable 
to examine the divisions of bars, their quality and 
quantity, in order to compose with certainty according 
to rule. Divisions are generally indicated by the 
upper number of the time marked — for instance, a 
bar of two crotchets contains two divisions ; the 
down beat, or first crotchet, is the accented — the up 
beat, or second crotchet, is the unaccented division. 
A bar of usual Alla-hreve time, has also two divi- 
sions — the down beat, or first minim, being the ac- 
cented, and the up beat, or second minim, the unac- 
cented division. A bar of three crotchets has only 
one accented (the first crotchet), and two unaccented 
divisions (the second and third crotchets). The same 
applies to a bar of three minims, and to all bars of 
triple time. A bar of four crotchets, or common 
time, has, it is true, four beats, but is really only a 
double bar of two crotchet time. The first crotchet 
is the first accented, the second crotchet the first 
unaccented, the third crotchet the second accented, 
and the fourth crotchet the second unaccented divi- 
sion of the bar. In bars of six beats of equal length, 
the first note is the first accented division ; the second 
and third notes, unaccented divisions ; the fourth note 
is the second accented division ; and the fifth and 
sixth notes, unaccented divisions. In bars of nine 
beats, the first, fourth, and the seventh notes are ac- 
cented — the second and third, fifth and sixth, eighth 
and ninth, are unaccented divisions. In bars of 
twelve beats, the first, fourth, seventh, and tenth 
notes are accented, and the second and third, fifth 
and sixth, eighth and ninth, eleventh and twelfth 
notes, are unaccented divisions. When this last kind 
of bar is treated as a bar of four crotchets (in which 
case, the dotted note only counts as one beat, although 
containing three equal parts), then the first beat may 
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be coDBidered an accented, the second beat an unac- 
cented, the third beat an accented, and the fourth 
beat an unaccented division of the bar ; for example : 

Ex. 630. i 

It follows that in bars of this kind, suspensions may 
be introduced in two manners * for example : — 




Ex. 632. 



Ind manner. 




When, in a bar of equal or triple time, more notes 
occur than belong to the beat, aU those which occur 
on the beat are accented, and those that occur with- 
out the beat are unaccented sub-divisions; for 
example : — 



Ex. 633 




In aU the above measures, the notes are only sub- 
divisions of the bar. The first note in all cases is an 
accented sub-division, and the second or passing note 
is an unaccented sub-division. In the bars of } and 
Alldr-breve time, No. 1 is an accented, No. 2 an un- 
accented, No. 3 an accented, No. 4 an unaccented 
Bub.division. In the bar of 2 > No. 1 is an accented. 
No. 2 an unaccented. No. 3 an accented. No. 4 an 
unaccented. No. 5 an accented. No. 6 an unaccented 
sub-division. In the first bar of common time, No. 1 
is an accented, No. 2 an unaccented, No. 8 an ac- 
cented. No. 4 an unaccented. No. 5 an accented, Nos. 
6 and 7 an unaccented, No. 8 an accented, and No. 9 
an unaccented sub-division ; in the second bar. 
No. 1 is an accented, and No. 2 an unaccented sub- 
division of the bar. In shorty every note which 
suffices for the beat of a bar, is a division ; all notes 
which form only the half, third, quarter, or still less 
portion of a beat, are considered sub-divisions. As 
in this class of counterpoint, We shall make use of 
AUa-breve time, in which four equal short notes 
(four crotchets) are to be placed against one slow 
note, I shall here explain, what is understood by the 
two changing notes, so called on the authority of 
chapel-master Fux, the celebrated author of the 
universally-translated book of instruction called 
'' Oradus ad Pamassum,'* to which aU his sue- 



cessors apply for theoretical knowledge. The higher 
changing note, he calls that which descends from the 
minor or major seventh on to the perfect fifth on the 
second note of the down beat ; the lomer changing 
note is that which descends from the perfect or aug- 
mented fourth (the last, however, should seldom occur) 
on to the minor or major seventh. This seventh 
above and fourth below, as second notes, both skipped 
from in the character of dissonants, may be employed 
in four notes in the following manner, in pieces of 
two, three, and four parts, although forbidden in the 
former class ; for example : — 




§T56^ 1^ StSS % 3 T5e 8 „ix'"]r ~ 



^p^4ii^ti^^F^: 



Ex.636. 




Other good masters have used these two changing 
notes, the seventh above and the fourth below in- 
verted, although these inversions produce hidden 
fifths, in three and four-part harmony; for example: 

^Ij i two parto. NB^^ 



Ex. 637. 
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In thiM parti. 



Oood. Riddan flftlii. fre. 




NB. 
In ftwr parti. 3 ^ 5 



NB. 




or in the following manner, in which they produce, 
in addition, an unprepared chord of the fonrth and 
sixth, which is only allowed in free style; for 
example : — 



Ex.640. 




These latter manners are, on this accoimt, less heau- 
tifnl, and ought to he seldom employed in strict 
composition. In this class, also, the layst note of the 
penultimate har, must he the major sixth, when the 
counterpoint is above, and the minor third or tenth, 
when it is below. In upper counterpoint, the fol- 
lowing cadences, besides many others, may be used ; 
in them, the sixth is led to by regular gradual pass- 
ing notes, or by notes skipping on to a consonant 
interval : — 



Connterpoint. 



Ex. 641. 





1^ 



In under counterpoint, the following cadences, 
prepared by the third, may be used :— 

Ex. 642. 




6 T S 6 



Bad above alio. 



Bad. 1 1 Sul^eet. 

The last two cadences are faulty, as in them two 
unisons and two octaves occur on aeoented divisions 
of the bar, and produce a progression offensive to 
the ear in direct movement : — 

Example in major. 



EX.64S. 




^E 



i 



^^f^^ 
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In this clasB, the best two, three, and four-part 
counterpoints are those which retain one kind of 
chord in each bar, as they are serious and steady, 
appropriate to the church style, and even in quicker 
times are performed with greater precision. Never- 
theless, it is not forbidden to introduce a different 
chord on each beat, providing the first chord be 
perfect, as also the last It is preferable to retain 
the perfect chord throughout the whole of the first 
bar, as the auditors are thus instructed and confirmed 
as to the principal key ; in the ensuing bars, aa un- 
accented division may contain occasionaUy a dissonant 
chord, introduced by grades ; the accented divisions 
must aU commence with a consonant chord, as may 
be seen in the above counterpoints. 



Example in E minor. 




Lp^^prrrlrrrnrpjjiJrf JiJ-^=^ 


^ CottDtexpbint. 


_^^ 


f^-^^ t^-^-l-^^— h : 


^ 8ul4«t. 


5 


fe^^^-^frrffHntff'-f' riy Ir r Ht^ 




In this example eleven faults occur in the counter- 
point above. limit IH — ^the second note, d, because 
in no book of instruction can we fmd a permission to 
skip to or from a dissonant (the two changing notes 
of Fux excepted, with their inversions) in strict 
composition. Such a seventh would be no error in 
free style, when we are bound by no chorale ; it is 
considered as a regular transition when accompanied 
on the organ or pianoforte ; for example >* 



, Ex. 645. 



Canto. 



Alto. 



Organo. 




Faidt 2ndr-^\& the last note of the sebond bar, d^ 
which is again a dissonant (a fourth) introduced by 
a skip. Faidt Zrd — ^is the /^ in the third bar, be- 
canse, in the first place, it is a dissonant introduced 
by a skip and not by grades ; and^ in the second, be- 
cause minor seconds <^end the ear, in this ease, by 
rising to the unison on the following note, ^; and in 
the third place, because three notes follow each other 
to thisyij^, which complete a ninth, and therefore 
form a bad and hursh melody. The same unmelo- 
dious progressions occur also when three notes con- 
tain in themselves a skip of the major seventh ; for 
example :— 

Ex. 646. 

Bad. 




A skip of the minor seventh is, on the contrary, 
always good. Fault 4^A— is the second note, e, 
which is introduced as a diminished fifth, by a skip, 
and is not properly resolved by descending to ^ ; it 
also forms a dull melody with the ensubg three notes, 
dy a, g. Fault 5^A^is the d in the sixth bar, because 
it is a dissonant occurring on the accented division 
of a bar, which is forbidden in this, as in the pre- 
ceding class. FavU Bth — is the entire seventh bar, 
which, though harmonizing with its fundamental 
note, y4, is monotonous with the previous bar. 
FauU 7th — is the unison, ^, on the accented division 
of the eighth bar ; it would be correct, if it were 
the second note. Fault 8^&— is the e, in the same 
bar, which causes a skip of the fourth. FauU 9^Af— 
is the « in the ninth bar, in which fonr notes, as- 
cending by grades, are followed by an aseending skip, 
which is a fault against good melody. Fault 10th 
— is caused by the hidden unisons, from the uaaC' 
cented division of the tenth bar to the accented 
division of the eleventh bar ; viz., b, J, a^ <fec., to b. 
Of of the chorale. Fault 11^&— is the unprepared 
fourth, }, in the penultimate bar. 

In the counterpoint below, thirteen faults occv . 
FauU Ist-^k the second note, i, a fourth introduced 
by a skip. Fault 2n^— is caused by the hidden 
octaves, from the unaccented division of the first bar 
to the first note, a, of the second bar, which progress 
in direct movement from an imperfect to a perfect 
consonant, that is, from a sixth to an octave. FauU 
drd — ^is caused by the open consecutive octaves, from 
the end of the second to the beginning of the third 

bar ; viz., ^^, Ac FauU 4^Ap— is the unnecessary 

chromatic progression in the counterpoint of the 
third bar, which promssions are only allowed in 
free style. FauU 6tK — is the unnecessary skip of 
the diminished fifth, with the following cadence : 

^2l2" ^^^ii 6^A^— is the repetition of an identical 

note, ft— ft, in the same bar, which is only permitted 
in free style (as is, also, a repetition of an identical 
note, as last of one, and first of the next bar). 
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Fa;ult lthr^\A the g in ihe eighih bar, which makeB 

a bass-cadence with the preceding d; viz.,'^T^^ <fec. 

Favlt 8fA — is the ^ in the ninth bar, which forms 
an nnharmonions transverse position with the pre- 
ceding g of the alto, and also a minor chromatic 
progression in the connterpoint itself—-^, ^, a, (fee. 
Fault %th — ^is the h in the same bar, becanse it does 
not 8tiBcend to the next e; for when, in two-part 
composition of this dass, the perfect fourth does not, 
in three notes, descend or ^scend by grades on the 
third note, but is merely enclosed between two simi- 
lar notes, the effect on the ear is that of a dissonant, 
and this is as faulty as to skip to it with two minims 

in the second dass ; for instance : — 

Fault 10th — is the skip of the augmented second in 
the tenth bar, from g^ down to/; this skip being 
seldom vocal or permitted even in the free style. 
Fault ll^A^is the skip of the major seventh in the 
eleventh bar. FauiU \2th — is caused by the hidden 
fifths between the twelfth and thirteenth bars, viz., 
from the sixth to the fifth, in direct movement, 

1 \ Ac. FauU \Zth — is caused by two unisons, 

between which there is only a skip of a third from 

the penultimate to the last bar, JjL^;k • In the 

following example, both counterpoints are improved : 

j^Counteipolnt. 




mented fifth. ConstmafU sutpemiana are the fol- 
lowing: — a perfect unison, which in this class is 
permitted on the accented division of a bar, a minor 
or major third, perfect fifth, minor or major sixth, 
perfect octave, and a minor or major tenth. Seconds 
are always resolved in the bass forming the coun- 
terpoint below by descending a half or whole tone 
to the third. The three fourtibs also are resolved by 
descending to the third, in the counterpoint above. 
The three sevenths also are resolved by descending 
half or a whole tone to the minor or major sixth, in 
the counterpoint above; and the two ninths also 
descend to the octave as suspensions in the upper 
part The perfect and augmented fourth, when 
suspended in the lower part, must also be resolved 
by descending to the next note, the fifth. It is well 
known that the diminished fifth is best resolved on 
the third below, but in this class it is not to happen 
immediately, especially in the upper part ; when it 
appears suspended in that part, the minor third or 
sixth must be interpolated in the unaccented division 
of a bar ; for example : — 
Ex. 648. 







Bad, in two paito, withoat the descending xeeolntion. 

Gonsonant suspensions may be resolved by moving 
to another consonant by skips or grades, which hist 
can only take place correctly with the perfect fifth 
and the two permitted sixths ; for example : — 

isonant suipentlone. 




OXXXVI. — On the Fourth Class of Strict 
GoKPOsmoN IN Two Parts. 

The syncope, or suspension admitted into this 
class, is divided into two principal kinds — consonant 
and dissonant — ^but these contain manifold varieties. 
Dmanant iUspenrioM are made by binding any of 
the following notes : — the three seconds, or fourths, 
or sevenths, the two ninths, a diminished or aug- 
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The bound fourths in the under connterpoint are 
not real snBpensionB of the fourth, but an accompa- 
niment to the suspended second, which must be added 
in harmonies of three or more parts. In Fux*s Latin 
book of instruction, there is an example (see his 
Gradns ad Pamassum, page 72) of a ninth intro- 
duced into the lower part, which is also not a real 
ninth, but a second above the octave, as is proved by 
its resolving on to the third above the octave, called 
the tenth. The same master (see same page) forbids 
lis to resolve a seventh on an octave in the lower 
part, which is right enough in two parts, but we 
know that other celebrated composers have often 
used it as a suspension of the perfect chord in 
compositions of many parts ; for example : — 



No. 1 



Ko.S. 




The harmony of the sixth, in No. 2, is better. 
The following examples are also good, especially for 
pieces in three and four parts, although they appear 
to contain octaves and fifths : — 



Ex.651 
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Itemarh. — Although the precedent of many com- 
posers may sanction the above progression, which 
has been acknowledged correct, even by severe 
rigorists, yet we would dissuade beginners from using 
it, as a succession of such fifths and octaves, in two 
parts, impress the ear too sharply — the more so, that 
this class admits of suspended dissonants on the ac- 
cented divisions of bars, which thus may sound more 
like unaccented divisions ; while the unaccented 
divisions upon which the resolutions are completed 
by consonants, sound like accented divisions— by 
which the disagreeable e£fect of this progression is 
made more sensible. For this same reason, the fol- 
lowing three manners of saepension should be avoided 
in succession, in pieces of two or more parts, both in 
strict and free style. The fourth manner, however, 
in which the suspended ninth is prepared by the 
octave, is forbidden even when not in succession, as 
it produces nearly consecutive octaves ; for example : 



Ex. 



No.l. 



Ck . ^J^ 



No.S. 



No. 8. 



6 5 6_6 • 



5_4 6 4 6 






Ooodinfhnepaito. 



No. 4. Bad. 
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In tliis dasSj the first bar of both counterpoints^ 
in harmonies of three or more parts, shonld com* 
menee with a pause or rest equal to a whole division, 
and the first up beat, or unaccented division, should 
contain a perfect consonant. All unaccented divi- 
sions must contun consonants, as in them are pre- 
pared the suspensions, which, in this class, are all 
made in the accented divisions ; the suspensions 
themselves may be either dissonants resolved down- 
wards ^in striet style), or consonants resolved upon 
others, oy grades or skips. The penultimate bar in 
upper counterpoint must always have the suspended 
minor seventh resolved upon die major sixth, after 
which the last bar concludes with the octave. In 
the Phrygian mode, employed by Fux, the chorale 
concludes in the two last bars with f, e, when the 
major seventh is natural and necessary, and must be 
resolved upon the natural major sixth, viz., the sus- 
pended ^ on to ^. Therefore an organist commits an 
error if he resolve this major seventh on the aug- 
mented sixth, rfj, when plying the short sympho- 
nies between the verses of v espers in this key (the 
fourth church mode), which, in chorales, has no j|!, 
and he may by this mistake confuse the singers, who 
are obliged in this key to sing ^ unalterably. The 
organist also is in error, or ignorance, who makes 
the responses of the verses, beginning in this prin- 
cipal key, with the fourth, a, instead of the fifth, b. 
Thus much on the cadences of upper counterpoint. 
The cadences of under coimterpoint, must consist of 
the suspended second resolved on the minor third 
for the penultimate bar, and the unison or octave for 
the concluding bar — ^the latter, if the second lies 
distant In free style, the following licenses are 
given : — ^The seventh may ascend or descend to the 
third by a skip, when the melody gains grace 
thereby ; for example :— 



Ex. 653. 



The diminished seventh, which has its place on the 
seventh grade of minor scales, and the dominant 
seventh, which has its place on the fifth note of majof 
and minor scales, may skip to or from each other and 
their appropriate intervals, the third and diminished 
fifth, or to their inversions ; for example : — 




^Ex.664. 
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Lastly, if successive suspensions should not be 
agreeably effective, it is allowable to introduce once, 
or at most twice, into the counterpoint an unsus- 
pended consonant on an accented division. In this, 
as in the previous classes, a beautiful, flowing melody 
is a requisite : — 

Ex.655. 

Conaterpolnt. 

.n^ta lo^o — ^- — /y,^ fik. . ^^ 




The NB above the upper counterpoint points out 
that, although the diminished fifth, y, ascends instead 
of descends to its resolution, yet, as the g in the 
unaccented division may be considered aa merely a 
passing note, this fifth is really resolved on e in the 
following bar. The NB of the under counterpoint 
pMnta out thaty and b produce the fault of Ml 
contra Fa, which is excusable, as leading in the 
following bar to A mmor, and not to major. 
Altogether, the excessively shackling restrictions of 
this class require occasionid exceptions. 

Example in E minor. 

ConnUipoint. or : 



Ex.656. 
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CXXXVn. — On the Fifth Glabs of Btriot 

OOHPOSITION IN Two PaRTB. 

This class comprises ornamental counterpoint 
( Contrapunctumjloridum) — so called, as it admits 
the use and admixture of all kinds of notes. Besides 
the rtdes of the previous four classes, the following 
are to be observed : — In writing the counterpoint, 
the division of a bar ought not to contain four rapid 
notes, bnt only two, occasionally, and then not on the 
beginning of a division ; for example : — 

Ex.657. 




Improved and good. 



In order to avoid didl and wearisome melody, the 
second class ought not to be employed longer than 
four divisions, &e last of which should be tied to the 
fifth division ; for example :-^ 

Ex. 658. , 



(kS" 



tid. 




Neither should a long note occnr on the unaccented 
division without being boimd on to the next bar ; 
for example :— 

Ex.669.; 

Bad. Good. 

but it shoidd occur on the accented division; for 
example : — 



Ex. 660.: 



Good. 



The third class should not be employed for longer 
than five divisions, and the first ekes is not used ex- 
cept for the last bar. In addition to a beautiful and 
bright chnrch^melody, the composer should now 
strive to introduce various long and short suspensions, 
such as exist in counterpoint, and are familiar to all 
pnEctical students of music. I call these suspensions, 
long, longer, short, and shorter. The long is that 
which continues for one division — tha longer, that 
which continues for two whole divisions ; tiie short 



is that which continue for half a division — and the 
shorter is that which continues for the quarter of « 
division of a bar, whatever be the measure indicated. 
The following examples will remind or inform the 
student^ of the four suspensions jui^t named :-— 



Shorter 



Shorl. 




Tins class only admits the long and the short 
suspensions. In upper counterpoint, the major and 
minor seventh, the fourth, and the ninth — and in 
under counterpobt^ the major and minor second — 
may be varied as long suspensions in the following 



ler: — 
Ex. 662. 




Should a composer wish to employ these variations 
after a chord of the octave, the second aud seventh 
manner are least advisable, as severe critics might 
condemn these two variations, as producing conse- 
cutive octaves. Fux has used them in the following 
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way, which, notwithBtanding his great tame, is not 
held up for imitation : — 

Ex.663. . __ 




The commencement and conclnsion of both conn- 
terpoints in this class, must be made with a perfect 
consonant; and it is still forbidden to commence the 
under counterpoint with the fifth below, and to con- 
clude the upper counterpoint with the fifth above. 
The first bar of both counterpoints must begin with 
a rest, equal to one division of the bar, as in the 
preceding class. The penultimate bar also has the 
suspended seventh in the upper, and the suspended 
second in the lower counterpoint 



Example in major. 



Ex.664. 




Ill lull' r^i 



S=fc 



i 



5 4 8- 



T 6 



* 



1 



Nine faults exist in this example. FauU "ist — ^is 
the uniyrepared fourth, ff, in the third bar. Fault 
2nd — ^is the dull melody produced by using the 
second class too long, that is, for three bars con- 
tinuously. FauU Srd^iB caused by the two quavers 
on the first division of the sixth bar. FauU ith — is 
that, in one bar, two similar notes are written in 
succession (a a, in the seventh bar) ; this would be 
no fault in a vocal part, where one long note may be 
divided to accommodate syllables ; for example : — 

Ex. 665. 



r—r^ 



1 



m 



$ 



In te con - - fi - - do. 
li-be-rft nos Do - mi-ne. Do -mi - ne. 



Fauit Bth^-iB the skip of the seventh, which is only 
permitted in free style, for the sake of elegance, after 
the suspended ninth. FauU Qth — is the too lengthy 
minim, e (after the two crotchets, e and d), on the 
unaccented division of the ninth bar, which sections 



are not admitted in this class ; such a fault can only 
be remedied by an ensuing bind, or by dividing the 
notes, in the following manner : — 



^ 



^^ 



Omrened. 



i pfe zjLp | .r'i| | rr|.rtf^J^^-^tHtff?n 

"• Good. • or:' tie. Bad. 



Good. 

j |^ F£iniprnT ii £pji l r.rrllr =j^ 

"' Bad. tec. Good. kt. Goocf. Good. Bad. 

Sections ending with a minim on the accented divi- 
sion are permitted, and often necessary for vocal and 
wind instrument parts, as breath may be taken un- 
observed after these unbound notes. FauU 1th — is 
the diminished fifth, y) in the first accented sub- 
division of the tenth bar. FauU Bth — ^is the seventh, 
a, introduced by a skip, in the tenth bar. FauU 9tA 
— is caused by the four quavers in the eleventh bar, 
which do not belong to this class ; the case is dif- 
ferent if a piece which might be marked by | or 
common time, be written, for the sake of convenience, 
in Alla-breve measure, in which quavers would 
represent semiquavers. 

An improvement of Example 664. 

Counterpoint. 

.0JL 



Ex. 667. 




Example in E minor. 

nConntapoint. 



Ex.668. 




Counteipoint. 
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In the third class, we already remarked that four, 
six, or eight notes of equal value might be written 
against the chorale, and examples now follow of all 
five classes, on the same chorales, in major and 
£ minor, in two sorts of triple time, which ought to 
be as familiar to the student as measures of equal 
time. Whoever can guard against all faults com- 
prehended in these five classes of two-part compo- 
sition, in equal or unequal measure, may feel assured 
that he will easily compose melodiously in three or 
fonr parts, as it is certain that the fuller the harmony 
becomes, the greater in proportion are the deviations 
from strict rule. 



IttCIaM, 



Ex. 669. 




The number 3 in the treble above the seventh bar, 
draws attention to the a of the alto, which forms only 
a third above the treble, but which must be marked 
by a 6, as all intervals must be counted upward from 
the fundamental part. 



2iidCIaM. 



Ex. 670, 





We may commence with a crotchet rest in the 
second class, or a quaver rest in the third class, when 
writing in triple time. The following is an example 
of eight short notes above one of the chorale, which 
is changed to Atta-breve^me, in the under counter- 
point, for greater convenience : — 



Ex. 672. 



.^ SrdaMi. 




^S±L 


*■'*,- 


j)^« rfff"^^ 


6 


^ 


^ 


CounSpffiir ^ 

Hi 






mrtr :^ 


■f -L 


■^ Sableet. 
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■jBntj«et. 




mr r \T m- 




77rr J-uu=a:fj!ic:^ 




Ex. 673. 



^^ Fourth daM.^ 


y^^ 


M---^ 


^^ 


^^YlTp^t 


5 10 5 8 e 610 8 10 8 6 


iH— -^ 


-^--t- -"-^ 



/^ In three or four pwte. ^^^ 
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OXXXVIII. — On the First Class of Strict 
Composition in Three Parts. 

This also is called *' note against note/' or division 
for division. Now most be pnt in practice what was 
learnt by the study of thorough-bass — ^the art of 
accompanying every chord according to rule. We 
must therefore remember what third interval is im- 
plied by two others which are indicated. To the 
perfect unison (the augmented unison seldom occurs 
in this class) belongs a third, and, in the first bar, 
the perfect fifth also ; to the minor second, mostly 
the perfect fourth or fifth, and sometimes the major 
third ; to the major second, also the perfect fourth 
or fifth; to the augmented second, only the aug- 
mented fourth ; to the minor and maior third (the 
diminished third seldom occurs, and only in the chord 
of the diminished seventh instead of the minor third) 
belong the perfect fifth or perfect octave ; to the di- 
minished fourth, the diminished fifth or minor sixth ; 
to the perfect fourth, when a suspension, the fifth or 
sixth, according to the key — when not a suspension, 
always the sixth ; to the augmented fourth, the major 
second, or minor third, or major sixth — also, when 
a suspension, the perfect fifth ; to the diminished 
fifth belongs the minor third or sixth ; to the perfect 
fifth, a third, according to the key — also a sixth, 
when the fifth is a suspension, and is resolved like a 
dissonant, by descending to the third, with an as- 
cending bass, or to the perfect fourth, with a sta- 
tionary bass; to the augmented fifth belongs the 
major third or major seventh ; to the minor sixth, 
the minor or major third, the perfect octave, or uni- 
son ; to the major sixth, the minor or major third, 
the perfect octave, or unison (this last but rarely) ; 
to the augmented sixth, the major third — in a few 
cases, the perfect fifth— and in still fewer, the aug- 
mented fourth ; to the diminished seventh belongs 
the minor third or diminished fifth ; to the minor 
seventh, the minor or major third, the perfect fifth, 
or octave ; to the major seventh, when unprepared, 
and ascending to the octave, belongs the major second 
or perfect fourth — when prepared, and resolved by 
descending, the major third — rarely the perfect oc- 
tave, and still more rarely the naked unison ; to the 
diminished octave belongs the minor sixth, and some 
rare times the minor third ; to the perfect octave, a 
third, according to the key; to the minor ninth, the 
minor or major third or the minor sixth; to the 
major ninth, also the third or the major sixth ; to the 
two tenths belong the perfect fifth (rarely to the 
minor tenth, the diminished fifth) or the perfect oc- 
tave, or third similar to itself. The following notes 
and figures clearly represent to the eye the above 
directions : — 



Aoeompaniment. 



Ex. 676. 




*~N FnndiimiitalBotu.' 




-ti -fi -Z S 48 4« 5 ♦4? 




Ex. 676. 



Aecompftniment 
6b eb 5 9 II a ~ 
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n^^^UHini^i "It*' I • 






KB.NB. 








The chorda of the second, fourth, seventh, and 
ninth, and also those marked NB in the above ex- 
amples, are dissonants, and therefore cannot be cm- 
ployed in the first class, which, in three and four 
parts, only admits of the two perfect chords and the 
three-fold chord of the sixth, which, however, must 
never be the diminished or augmented sixth. The 
chords of the third and fourth, .7, of the fourth and 
sixth, a, and of the dominant seventh, uft, are also 

still excluded. The following only are a^itted into 
the first classes of strict composition ; for instance, 
above c ;-7 



#— ii-i ,j, j : y' i ""i i""i i " ii - 

*^ Or invfirtad. ^ "^^ 




^1^' 




The three NB in the above example point out 
that the incomplete chords, g {, may only be written 
in the first bar. When the perfect fifth and minor 
or major third are added to the fundamental note, a 
perfect harmonic triad results ; when the minor or 
major third, with the minor or major sixth, are added 
to the fundamental note, an impeifect harmonic triad 
results — but when the major third is taken with the 
minor sixth, the triad becomes dissonant, and belongs 
to the same tribe as chords of the second, fourdi, 
seventh, and ninth, together with all diminished or 
augmented intervals whatever, and their accompa- 
niment. When a fimdamental note is doubled by its 
octave, or a third or sixth be doubled, which is per- 
mitted in three and four-part composition, the chord 
is called a doubled two-note choM, when in three 
parts ; and a doubled triad when in four parts ; and 
are no longer forbidden, when used to avoid errors. 
In this class are admitted two hidden fifths, octaves, 
or unisons, especially when contrary movement is 
employed for the third part, or when the fundamental 
part makes a skip of a fourth. When these licenses 
are used, the upper of the two parts must move by 
grades ; for example : — 



.Ex. 678. 
















• 6 A » 














H 


s^ 




^ 


1=^ 


=^ 




6 


6 


a 


5 


. « . 


8 


lfe"M-U^ 


^ 


bss: 










11—1 




N=r 




•^ AUconeet. 
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It 18 more haiardoiiB to use two major thirds fine- 
cessively in three-part than in four-part harmony, 
especially when they form part of a perfect chord. 
Two sacceaeiYe augmented or diminiahed octaves 
produce an unharmonious transverse position, even 
when one third is minor and the other is major, or 
when both are minor ; for example :-— 



Ex. 679. 



f'T'iiT'ir^^^qiF^FtNi 


ml 


mi 






mi 


miac 


tfe=»==si|^:»4^|^|i»||''|-lLH 


i t 


i 


S 


s 


i 


1 t^ 


te^^ 


^ 


^ 


^ 


^ 


M^ 


"^ fk 




& 


& 




ft 




'it J. J A I h ..i !l t 



& & 



This dass admits the cursory use of half cadences, 

sucli as, Q| 1 1 1 1 1 1 . In the last bar, the octave 

may b^ doubled, but when the cborale is in the 
lowest part, one of the upper parts must have the 
third and octave, as may be seen in Example 682. 
The commencing and concluding chords must be 
perfect. The penultimate bar or chord must be the 
perfect triad, with major third and perfect fifth, when 
the cborale is in the upper or middle part, which 
occurs on the dominant of the fundamental part 
"When the chorale is in the lowest part, the penulti- 
mate bar should contain the imperfect triad of the 
major sixth and minor third, as the chorales are ge- 
nerally placed on the second grade, in the penulti- 
mate bar ; the second grade of a ^ndamentol note, 
which descends or ascends a tone, always requires 
the major sixth, as we learnt in the study of scales. 
The remaining bars usually contain only the follow- 
ing chords: — g J, or | g, or ^ 8, when these hist 
are not leading notes. Here follow examples, in 
whieb the line ^« points out the permitted hidden 
fifths and octaves :— 



Complomentaij put. 



Ex. 680. 




STB. 




The two iBTenioM. 



Ex. 681 




I y i 8 8 t I 




The NB point out that it is no fiiult, in simple 
counterpoint, to introduce two or three chords of 
the sixth successively, because they are not inverted; 
in double counterpoint, it would be an error, because, 
were the treble written an octave lower, and the 
fundamental note an octave higher, two perfect fifths 
or a perfect after a diminished fifUi wodd occur in 
direct movement ; for example : — 

Bad. 



Bad. 



Ex. 688. 



Vnndamoiital part. 




Invcniont. 
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It was formerly a rale to keep a saccession of 
sixths near together, in order that the saccesBive 
fourths in the upper part should not offend the ear ; 
for example : — 



Ex. 684. 



hut, in the first place, it is not always possible to 
move the treble and alto suddenly downwards, or the 
bass upwards, without disturbing the melody ; and, in 
the second place, the chorale, fugue-subject, or 
counter-subject often occasion the sixths to be writ- 
ten at a distance, as is the case in Examples 680 and 
682 ; therefore, this rule was arbitrary, and could 
seldom be complied with. 

Chorale in E minor. 




Ex. 685. 



;.B^i^^^^ 



V Lil t r y 



^ Subject. 









The NB point out that it would not be an error 
to double either of these J/t-notes, as neither of them 
are the leading note, d^. We may add that Handel, 
Sebastian Bach, and other good masters of strict 
composition, have often used the three following 
phrases, wherein hidden fifths occur. But the re- 
maining ones, when the three parts progress by 
direct movement, or the two upper parts make 
simultaneous skips, even though the bass progress 
by contrary movement, are almost all forbidden. 



Ex. 686. 



No. 1. 



b ^^4 ^^1bH°-i ^^^ 






§ s 




. Good. 



Bad. 



Toienble. Bad. 



Bad. 



jp F ^q a^^ ^ ^rr^riisiEi i 




Bad. 



Bad. 



Bad. 



Bad. 



Bad. 
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Subject. 




Good* 



Better. 



OXXXIX. — On thb Second Class of Strict 
Composition in Threb Parts. 

In this class, all that was forbidden in the pre- 
ceding class, and in the second class of two-part 
composition, is excluded also, excepting the fifths 
and octaves which might not, in two parts, make a 
skip of a third in the npper part, which are now 
admitted when occurring in a middle part, but are 
faulty in the upper and lowest parts; it is also 
a fault to use such progressions as 5, 3 — 5, 3 ; 
8, 6 — 8, 6 ; (fee, <fec, too often in succession, as the 
fifth-like and octave-like sound they produce is not 
obviated even by the correct position of the outer 
parts ; for example : — 



Ex. 687, 




A B»d vben frequent. Bad above. 



Bad below. 




^ Bad abore. Bad when frequent. Good. 




This class and the next admit unharmonious 
transverse positions, when not offensive to the ear ; 
it is also allowed to use | } { ) g, as regular 
transitions, on unaccented divisions, and even to in- 
troduce g and { in the first bar, when the counter- 
point is in an npper part, and the third is omitted. 
The last bar must take g when the chorale does not 
lie in the under part ; should it do so, it requires the 
third, according to the key and octave, or nnison. 
As a conclusion, the fifth with the octave or unison 
is too thin, for the old adage says : " We only re- 
cognise the real key at the last bar;*' but without 
the third we cannot know whether a key be minor 
or major. Nevertheless, it is not absolutely necessary 
to include the third in the last bar ; many ancient 
compositions of a lugubrious character, such as pe- 
nitential psalms, requiems, Ac, conclude with the 
fifth and octave only — perhaps intentionally, to leave 
an unsatisfactory impression. We often meet with 
pieces in minor keys embellished with a major third 
for the concluding chord, as the pure harmony of a 
major key produces a fully satisfactory and elevating 
effect The penultimate bar may contain the fol- 
lowing cadences, and the concluding bar must always 
contain a perfect chord : — 



m W «J^g=: H'^H p 



Ex. 688. 



5 6 .8. 



T 6 



Chorale. 



Cbonle. 




E Phjyg. 



or: 



Chorale. 




In this class, the treble and alto may change 
places. All accented divisions must contain a per- 
fect or imperfect chord— either fi S» <)^ fi S> ^^ I S' 
It also admits, when necessary, the use of two similar 
consonants, from an unaccented to an accented divi- 
sion, in the outer parts and in contrary movement. 
Fnx, in his examples of this class, has shown the 
following license for two fiftihs (see Ex. 689, in 
which No. 1, tolerated in free style, is improved in 
No. 2). 
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^ Ko. I. Lieenoe. 



HO. %• ImpvoToda 



Ex. 689. 




Ex. 690. 



Example in major. 




Ex. 691 



Coimtezpoliit. 



ft— 


E^!f4=g=h 


^^ 




=H=gE 


-"H*-- .... _ , _ .. 


|^^^»[^[iiLt— f "I"! H|fc 


• 


6 6 


6 


, ifTi^iy 


' ++II 


<^=^ 


J|JJ1'J.JI, 


^ 


a.J' P' 


= =4: 



Ex. 692. 




Ex. 693. 




Coantapoint. 



r^nt 


-- „^^ 


-< 








. 


^fe 


1= 




=t= 


^ 


^= 


*^* 


cr 














Ip^U— l-J^4 " 1 .. 1 » U,;bHh 




6 — 


6, 


t — 


e 


-JL — 




^^if'ri'^.Jif'rif'f'ifiri "^ 



^Ex. 694. 




OXL. — On the Third Glass of Stbiot Gompositioh 
IN Three Parts. 
AU that has been said in treating of the two pre- 
vious classes of three-part composition, implies to 
this class, in which fonr, six, or eight eqnal short 
notes mnst form the counterpoint until the last bar. 
It is to be observed, that the counterpomts may 
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commence with a reet equivalent to half a division, 
and are not restricted, as in two-part composition, to 
the fifth or octave^ bat may begin with the third 
without or after a rest, when the fifth or octave ap- 
pears in the complementary part In short, the 
perfect diord required by all classes, as commence- 
ment, may be placed according to fancy, in pieces of 
three or more parts, ^lien the chorale lies in the 
lowest part, the last note of the penultimate bar must 
be the major sixth accompanied by minor third; 
should the fondamental note be the sustained domi- 
nant, the counterpoint must contain the major third, 
as the chorale gives the fifth. When the counter- 
pomt is the lowest part, it may roll through the 
minor third below the chorale, and the minor sixth 
be taken in the complementary part; or it may take 
the dominant of the principal key, while the chorale 
has the perfect fifth, and the complementary part the. 
major third — thus producing the well-known rolling 
bass cadence, which is the last of the following 
examples : — 

Cadeneea. 



Ex. 696. 




1 JjjJ i M l lijjJ i till l ^_|^ 
^^ Good. Bad. Chorale. 



ChoEaleb 



ISi 



IfUi— _i.Mjk 



.Good. 



Choiale. 



4 " IMII ^ |M || ^ l-^ 

^ Chorale. ChnnlA. 



Chorale. 




It is, of course, understood that these cadences in 
the upper coxmterpoint may be transferred to the 
inner part, and the highest position be given to the 
complementary part 



Ex. 697. 




e 8 



toi(.rrrir''JJi3^irrrji ^ H 



Ex. 698. 




Chorale. 



i "^niiiTi'rn""!! 




Ex.699. 



^z^m-m^:^^^ 



Counterpoint. 



Sntjett. 




j^^db ffeRfrrr i r^^r rv^-r r r 1*^11 




OXLI. — On the Fourth Clabb of Strict 
Composition in Three Parts) 

ThiB class admits saspension and syDcopation, and 
we have already shown what the third interval of 
every consonant and dissonant must he (see first class 
of three-part composition). The minor seventh (the 
major seventh rarely, when it is not a leading note) 
can be accompanied by the octave instead of the 
third, when necessity demands it (see No. 1, Ex. 703). 
It is also permitted to use the chord of the fourth 
and sixth on an unaccented division, but only as a 
resolution of the suspended chord of the fifdi and 
sixth with a stationary bass, as all unaccented divi- 
sions ought to contain consonant chords (see No. 2). 



No. I. 



No. 2., 




Chorale. 



^^F^ 



9tc, Chorale. 



NB. 



Si 
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As it IB a rule in the fourth class of strict (though 
not free) style, that dissonants should be suspended 
on accented divisions — should be prepared by a con- 
sonant chord on unaccented — ^and resolved on the 
nearest consonant in the following unaccented divi- 
sion, I will give some examples of retardations of 
the sixth and perfect chords, and mark those per- 
mitted in strict or free style, and those altogether 
prohibited. 

Retardations of the 6th. 



Ex.704. 



S^^^^^ 




Good. 



Good in free style. Bad. 



p^P^ 




l^ mLLliLr ^ ^^ 



I a 6 



T 8 



flood. 



Tolereble in fzeo style. 



Ex. 705. 

Retardations of the perfset chord. 
-_, — , 1 , ,«-- > - » ^ — 



m <p "T id-Ucl^ 







4fe8 



Good. 



Good. 




Good in free style. 




Good in flree style. 



These retardations are also permitted in four-part 
harmony, which is governed by the same laws as 
this. The syncopated counterpoint should commence 
with a minim rest, in order to gain the required 
suspension from the unaccented to the accented divi- 
sion of a bar. The concluding bar may contain 
three principal key-notes, or the third, according to 
the key and octave. The penultimate bar, when the 
fundamental part has the dominant, must contain 
I '^,' when the fiindamental part has the cho- 
rale, I ±; when it forms suspensions, | St?, or $ J. 
The remaining bars may contain, in their accented 
divisions, suspended consonants or dissonants (the 
last are best when often employed) ; the unaccented 
divisions should always contain a perfect or imperfect 
triad, 8 ®r J — or a doubled consonant two-note 
chord, 3 § or § J — or at least one of these incom- 
plete chords, } J § § }. When expedient, it is 
allowed, on accented divisions, to use a minim rest 
or an unsuspended note instead of a suspension of 
the counterpoint. Here follow three examples in 
major : — 
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Ex.706. 




^. ^ 6 5 e t | 5 6 6 T 6 



SI 



Ex.707. 

V Fint tmipoiltioD* ^.^ 

^ pfe- I ^ I^U=iU - I " I ^ I 



Comptomentaiy part. 



BatilJeek. 



-S ^ •. ''.-^ \-/ ^-/ 

^ GMmtwimlnt. UeeOM. 



i 



Govuteipotaiftk 



^a p 



I „ I . I » t=g4— ^-^^ 



Ex.708. 

Second txanmMitiaB. 
laldect. 



^^ 



i^ ^nnrT^if^^gfTrFf'Tf'T^ 



Connterpoint. 



9 8 



FuDdameiital part. 



ml 
5 



P= ^-\-^\=^^^^:^^^=^^=^=^^B^ 



mi 
8 _^ 



10 



] |_g4' -if'.^ ^ ^.^^bJj^.»te^ 



J I 5 I 3^4 38s 




In the last example, ten faults occur. FauU 1^ 
— ^is ^e fifth, a, instead of the third, f^ with the 
lowered ninth, in the second bar. Favlt 2nd — ^is 
the skip of the major sixth, from d to bin alto, which 



is not allowable, as one of the intervals is the leading 
note of the principal key, and is difficult to sing 
correctly without instrumental accompaniment. 
Common skips of the minor sixth are permitted at 
the present time. Fatut 3r^^is the in the alto, 
which doubles the leading note of the following diord 
of c, which doubling is only permitted on an accented 
division. Fault 4^A— -is the fifth, g, in the alto, on 
the accented division of the fifth bar, which sounds 
thin ; and we have just learnt that thin chords may 
onlv be used on unaccented divisions. FauU Btk^ 
is the m eofitra Fa, from the treble e in the fiftii 
bar to the tenor cA of the sixth bar. FauU 6£A^-^is 
the chord of the fifth and sixth in the eighth bar, 
because the fifth is diminished and is not followed by 
a perfect chord of e on the unaccented division or 
next bar. In free style, this chord of the fifth and 
sixth would be natundly resolved on the perfect tiiad, 
without a deceptive cadence, in the following 
manner : — 



No. 1 



Ex. 709. 




FauU 1th — is the unharmonious transverse position 
of the samey in the alto to the^^jj^ in the tenor, in 
the ninth bar. Fault %th — the suspended fourth to 

the required third, , in the tenth bar. I\xult ^ih-~ 

is another transverse position of h in the treble and 
alto, towards /of the tenor, in the tenth and eleventh 
bars. This preparation of the augmented fourth can 
only be properly employed, in conjunction with the 
natural major sixth, d, when this b belongs to the 
key of A minor, and not to major, as may be seen 
in No. 2 of Example 709. FauU lOeA— is the 
prepared unison in the penultimate bar, which ought 
to contain the suspended fourth, \ ^. The following 
example is improved : — 



ImproTemenf. 



^ 




Connterpoint. 
■>\ Fundamental part. ^^ 
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%:d:AJ4j.^r'Tr'fTrrTr' i' ^i"^!! 



be 565656^ t 



Ex. 711. Example in E minor. 



4 3 




^ Fudamenta] part. 



frrt ^Jjjn rrJrfri^'tfV^ 




OXLn. — Oh THie FiFTB OiiAss OF Btbiov 
CoifFosinoir ih Thrbb Parts. 

This admits ornamental counterpoint^ and com- 
prises the alternate nse of the three preceding classes, 
with several shorter notes, as in the third chiss. The 
commencement and conclasion mnst consist of a 
perfect chord, and the fifth is still prohibited as a 
close. The penultimate bar, when the counterpoint 
IB above, takes in the middle or upper part the sus- 
pended fourth resolved on the major third, 2 Jt or 
the suspended seventh resolved on the major sixth, 
^3 *. "When the counterpoint is below, it requires 
the suspended major second resolved by ascending to 
the minor third, with the perfect fourth or fifth as 
third interval, in the complementary part Suspen* 
sions which are of longer duration Uian their pre- 
parations, are erroneous and unmelodious ; but when 
shorter, or of equal duration, may be always 
employed ; for example i — 




We may remark, that it would not be well to use 
suspensions such as No. 2 and No. 8 without con- 
tinuing the passage in crotchets, as is shown in No. 5, 
or without mtroducing another suspension, when it 
would resemble a section, like two crotchets and a 
minim in a bar without an ensuing bind. These 
sections were explained in treating of the fifth class 
of two-part composition. In this dass, we should 
aim at a full three-part harmony, conjointly with a 
pure style. The counterpoint should not continue 
too long in one class ; the first should be guarded 
against until the last bar, and the fourth dass prin- 
cipally used with short suspensions. The following 
are examples : — 



Ex.715. 




Suliilwt. 



r^n 


m ^ 


» • ^ 


/^ 


^ ^ m ^ 


ji ji 1 rr =£gji-iLLrr.rif:LLa 


a^- 




._0_ 


>«- •(«- 


_ ^^.^ 


k " .1 1 ■-. 1' p.. L" =te 




• 


9 8 


§ 6 T 


6ft 6 


ll » 1 ^ 1 " r - r " -t 
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i-'i^'^r ^^n II 




Ex. 718. 




l!*ik r JJ J l r rrn F^ i^l'r iff 



Ex. 719. 



Subject. 



i^=A 




Ex.720. 
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The NB on the base note, d, in the fifth bar, points 
oat that it is not faulty as an unaccented sub-division 
of the bar, though indicating the chord of the fourth 
and sixth. Should this bar be written in four parts, 
or accompanied on the organ, the first note, g, would 
have its octave, and the second note, ^, would rightly 
Lave the passing, or rather skip-like chord of the 
fourth and sixth (see No. 1, Ex. 721). This class, 
as well as the third class, allows a chord of the fourth 
and sixth to be played with the three last of four 
bass notes which skip through the perfect triad or 
chord of the sixth, but not with the first of the four 
noteSj when unprepared (see Nos. 2 and 3, Ex. 721). 

■j^ No. 1. No.». 
^ All comet. 

Ex. 721. ~~" 




The same two chorales follow, written in triple 
time, and according to all the five classes :^ 

^ iBt class. 



Ex.722. 



H 



p^ 



Subject 



^ 
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72S. 




If^-^r-g =^= tr-^if ' i r- "^ 




If we simnltaneoTidy use two different connter- 
points belonging to the first four classeB with one 
chorale, this scientific procedare belongs to the fifth 
dass, and is a foretaste of the free style, in which 
different notes may appear in every part; for 
example : — 



Ex. 727 



Ex.726. 



|f,U M ■ ! ■ ^^m 




•h ^ ' n=T-' ' ■ "' ' ^ 



ff ^ rn— U-^-N -If -^ 



T. 6 8 T e 

2= 



If ' li i r ' r ' \ 




^~n~^-^T7^}^ ^ ^ '^'\^-t 



Ex.728. 



j'* - rlr r7r^-h^^ 





(i^nfrfrrrrrr U^ i iJ i ir irr n 'r"fi i 
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The KB on the hass note, a, points out that it is 
no fault to introduce the dominant seventh in tran- 
Bition, which has heen mnch practised hy good 
masters of the present age. 



CXLIII. — Oh the First Glass of Strict 
GoxFosiTioN nr Four Parts. 

This, like the first classes of two and three-part 
oompontion, is called note against note. The notes 
eqaivaient to the chorale may he semihreves, minims, 
crotchets, or qnavers. Therefore, compositions in 
two, three, four, or more parts, which consist of notes 
of eqnal duration, helong to the first class, and are 
written in efual counterpoint ; the remaining classes 
comprise uneqtuil counterpoint The present class 
only admits the perfect chord with the minor or 
major third, and the chord of the minor or vmor 
sixth with the third according to the key, and perfect 
octave^ I |, but the last must never take a position 
in which the sixth is minor and the third major, 
which would produce a false chord; the perfect 
chord, |, may and often must be varied to | or 8 
when the fifth is perfect, and the third is not a lead- 
ing note ; the chord of the sixth, |, is varied to | 
or |. The two chords of the fourtii and sixth, |l? 
or I It, are prohibited, as are all dissonant chords ; 
also the Quartajundata, which is the fourth which 
appears in the second inversion of the dominant 
seventh, and is used on the second grade of the bass 
scale with the major sixth and minor third — for in- 
stance, t)T ; it is permitted, in free style, like other 
dissoiumts. The fibrst bar easily contains | or |. The 
last bar, which should also be perfect, can omv con- 
tain this chord, when the chorale occupies the lowest 
part ; for should it lie in the upper or inner part, 
there only remains § or I for the concluding bar, 
as the chorale descends to the principal key for its 
termination, while the major third, which, in the 
penultimate bar, is taken with the fifth and octave, 
above the dominant of the tonic, also ascends to the 
principal key, as may be seen in the examples. 
When the diorale lies in the lowest part, the inter- 
vals of the penultimate bar, are bs or ^; for 
eitample : — ^* 



.CadenoM. 



Ex.729. 





This dass admits hidden fifths, octaves, and nni* 
sons, when not offensive in sound, and provided the 
upper part ascend or descend by grades ; they are 
best introduced in inner parts. Licences must not 
be taken in skips wider than the perfect fifth, in the 
upper part ; tnit in the lower and inner parts, may 
extend to ike sixth or octave. Hidden fifths and 
octaves may occur in direct movement when the bass 
ascends or descends by skips of the fourth, or ascends 
by skips of the sixth ; but when the licence is used 
in the upper part, contrary movement must be em- 
ployed in one or two of the remaining three parts. 
The following are examples of good licences in hid- 
den fifths and octaves, which I nave marked witb an 
inclined stroke : — 



Ex.730. 
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Chorale 



^^ Chorale. 



NB. 




Chorale. Bad. 




Wone. 

Example in major, in four parts. 



Ex.781 




FInt iniiipoeitlaB. 



Ex. 732. 




NB. 



The NB on the penultimate bar points ont that it 
may contain a longer note than the others, in order 
to impress the conclusion. 

J. 1st trantpocitlon. 



Ex. 734. 




Subject. 
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These examples are capable of two more trans- 
positionSy which should be made by the student^ 
although omitted here, to economise space. The 
following cadences are against the ancient rules, be- 
cause the leading note does not ascend for the 
conclusion : — 
, Ex. 735. 




CXLIV. — Oh the Second Glass op Strict 
Composition in Four Parts. 

The upper and under counterpoints of this class 
contain two or three notes to each note of the cho- 
rale, and the two complementarj^ parts move in notes 
equivalent to the subject It is necessary to guard 
against two skips of the third, especially in the two 
outer parts, which produce fifth-like or octave-like 
progressions, offensive to the ear ; for example : — 




And 6etMrtfUk9 



These faults are easily avoided in free style, which 
admits the use of several notes or of contrary 
movement in the complementary part 

Examples. 
Ex. 737. 




Ex. 739. 



In E minor. 




j l teitfur -Eg^iP if^r^ 



Subjeet. 



6. 6 6.5 6 6 
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^Ex. 740. 



Coontexpoint. 




OXLV. — On the Third Glass op Strict 
Composition in Four Parts. 

The counterpoint of this class is written with four 
or eight notes (in bars of equal measnre) or six notes 
(in bars of unequal measure) to one of the choral 
and complementary part. The rules and exceptions 
of the previous classes still apply to the present one. 
Open fifths and octaves must be guarded against, 
from the unaccented to the accented divisions of bars. 
On account of the rolling or skipping counterpoint, 
it is permitted occasionally to touch and to double 
the notes of the other three parts, and to use the 
unison instead of the octave. 



. Ex. 741. 



Examples. 






Hfrr r i M-rrn ri tlts^&Jlik 




Ex. 742. 



jir II I If I 



•uljeet 



irTT^prirrprir | >ri^rr 

CiMiBlaniAiiit. ^1^^^^^ 



ComtaipoiBt. 



ff 1 ^ \ ^ i r II I 



K. rJfi'-^ i '-Ci-ii ii iJi iii'i 
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^^>.^ipirm i rf^^ ^^J7Kj-gg^ 




ifr~r ir i n I f I I 





F"[iL-iLiL'-h&ntm i ^i i 




OXLVI. — On thb Fourth Glass of Strict 
GoMPoaiTioN IN Four Parts. 

This admits stispension and syncopation. We 
have already repeatedly mentioned that suspended 
dissonants are merely retarded perfect or imperfect 
consonants, and must always, in strict style, be re- 
solved by descending a grade. In this class, it is 
necessary to remember the intervals belonging to 
each dissonant, as learnt b^ the study of thorough- 
bass. To the suspended mnth belong the third, ac- 
cording to the key, and the perfect fifth, or instead 
of the latter, the qixth, or when neither the fifth nor 
sixth will suit, the doubled third, provided it be not 
a leading note ; it is resolved on the octave. To the 
seventh belong the third and perfect octave— often 
the doubled tlord ; but when, from expediency, the 
fifth is taken with the seventh and third (which 
ought to occur rarely), it is necessary to skip to the 
octave or doubled third on the unaccented division 
of the same bar, or to move together to the doubled 
sixth (when not a leading note), as otherwise the 
continuation of the fifth during the descending reso- 
lution of the seventh on the sixth would create a new 
dissonant chord, viz., i ^, which chord is not per- 
mitted, unless in free style, on an unaccented divi- 
sion, especially after the diminished seventh — ^for 
instance, above cjjj^ | ^, &c. To the suspended 
fourth belong the fifth and octave, or doubled perfect 
fifth, or the sixth and octave, or doubled sixth ; this 
fourth is usually perfect, and must be resolved on 
the minor or major third. To the suspended second 
(the only suspended dissonant used in the lowest part 
in this class) belongs the doubled perfect fifth, or a 
perfect fifth with the second itself doubled — thb 
particularly when the fundamental note is resolved by 
descending only half a tone, which resolution pro- 
duces an agreeable chord of the sixth without the 
octave, as I or S. If the perfect fourth be doubled, 
with a suspended minor or major second (which is 
also permitted), this suspension must be resolved by 
descending a whole tone, in order that its resolution 
may produce a minor or major third with two perfect 
and not imperfect fifths. In free style, it is allowable 
to accompany the suspended second with the perfect 
or augmented fourth and the minor or major sixth. 
Lastly, it is permitted, when expedient, to give oc- 
casionally two notes to a bar of the complementary 
part, when one prolonged note would not suit the 
resolution. The following are examples of resolutions 
of the four dissonant suspensions : — 



V. 
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Ex. 745. 




Bad. 7ths. 




When DO dissonant snapensions can be used, con- 
sonants with their perfect or imperfect accompani- 
ment may be syncopated. The third or sixth, wheu 
not leading notes, are often doubled for the sake of 
an easy or graceful melody ; but when the sixth is 
doubled, care must be taken not to resolve it on the 
perfect fifth, by which a chord of the fifth and sixth 
would occur on an unaccented division, where only 
perfect triads or chords of the sixth should appear. 
If the sixth be resolved on to a diminished fifth, it 
may be tolerated, as this kst chord of the fiftb and 
sixth is not so stropgly dissonant ; for example :— > 



Ex. 746. 




Ex.747. 

Good In ftM ttyle. 




6 5 4 "l^S"^- fri 7 t» 



Ex. 747 is in free composition, because in that 
style only we may prepare one dissonant by another, 
and resolve it deceptively on to another dissonant 
Ex. 746 is also good in free style, for the same 
reason. The counterpoint must commence with a rest 
equivalent to a whole division. The remaining parts 
with the counterpoint must form the perfect chord 
of the principal key in full harmony, |» oi^ |» or f - 
When the sulnect is not the lowest part, the conclu- 
sion must be | ; when it is below, |. The penulti- 
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mate bar, when the bass has the dominant, mnst 
contain 4 3, accompanied by 5 8 ; when the chorale 
forms the fundamental part then it mnst contain the 
suspended seventh, t ^, accompanied by the doubled 
minor third, or minor third and perfect octave. 
When the bass or tenor part is below, and forms the 
counterpoint — ^that is, the suspensions — ^the penulti- 
mate .bar must contain the chord of the second and 
fifth,|=or§|. 



. Ex. 748. 



Examples. 




, Ex. 749. 





The NB in Ex. 748, on g in the alto, points out 
that in free style, to obtain constant suspensions, we 



may, on an unaccented division, employ this Qtiarta 
Jhrndata, which is derived from the second inversion 
of the dominant seventh; this seventh, as also the 
diminished fifth, may then be unprepared in unac- 
cented divisions ; for example : — 



. Ex. 750. 




8 T 6 5 



6ft 4.3 



No. I. 



No. 2. 




Free counterpoint allows, in all keys, the chord of 
the fourth and sixth, No. 1, Ex. 760, which is the 
second transposition of the common chord of major ; 
and the chord of the fifth and sixth, No. 2, which 
are also admitted into the fifth class of strict com- 
position, in which all the four dasses are employed 
and mixed ; for example, in E minor :-^ 
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OXLVn.— On the Fifth Olabs of Btriot 
Composition in Foub Parts. 

This admits ornamental counterpoint, wluch may 
be written in the upper, lowest, or inner part — ^be 
formed from all the previous classes (the first is only 
employed for the last bar) — and may contain some 
sbort notes, equivalent to half a division. The 
counterpoint must contain Ihis ornamented melody ; 
die other two parts must move with the chorale in 
notes of equal duration, in strict, but not in free 
style. The fourth part, as in the preceding classes, 
will contain alternately the octave, doubled third, 
doubled sixth, and doubled perfect fifth. The ca- 
dences are the same as in the earlier dasses, 4 s, 
T -0-, and $ 3 ; but they may be varied at pleasure 
in the counterpoint, which may commence with a rest 
■equivalent to a whole or half division ; for ex. : — 



m 

*/ Com 



Ex.763. 



Complementaiy part. 



^^ 



1 



ft^- ^ rrrn^'r^ ^ 



Connteipoint. 



i^^ 



7 6 



8ttbJ«ct. 



1^^ 



r I '- 



^ ^=MM= 




I " 1^=^ 




Ex.751. 






jjJ^^rlr-^r^ i yi'-^'J i -^ ii 




The licence oif^ in Ex. 754, does not in the 
least ofifend the ear, as chromatic atad diatonic pas- 
sages may alternate in order to enliven the harmony ; 
but too great use of the chromatic genus is bad ui 
the counterpoint, excepting in fugal chromatic sub- 
jects, which are expressly selected on account of the 
lugubrious character they give to the theme. The 
above licence is less objectionable, as the unharmo- 
nious transverse position, f^fi^ does not form a 
diminished, but an augmented octave, which is more 
tolerable. Lastly, tbas accidentallv raised ^j^ is a 
leading note, which renders the following ^eaaer to 
the singer and more agreeable to the hearer. In such 
a Ucenoe, however, care must be taken that the bass 
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shoidd not descend so as to create a chord of the 
fourth and sixth, or some dissonant chord still more 
harsh and difficult of resolntion. The chord of the 
fourth and sixth, in minor and major keys, is for- 
bidden as a commencement, and even in free coun- 
terpoint is prepared by and resolved on a consonant, 
when oblique movement is not employed in the bass ; 
for example :-— 

Ex.755. 







■S G«od in Am ityto. — 




Good in ft«e style. 



The four NB point out that strict style would not 
permit such syncopated notes, which render the 
second divisions too stagnant. 



Bsd ezftDiple. 



Ex.756. 




Badmdodr. 



J! I " I '^ 



I^S 




Hidden 5ths. 




Bad. 

Example in E minor. 




Ex.758. 




.-L « 



Ceunteipoint. 
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T— I "-[^=^ m 



j! '^" ir J I » I " i -i^ Ti H 




When the chorales have heen Bufficiently practised 
wiUi counterpoints of eight notes, the following ad- 
mixtures of the fonr classes may be studied in 
oonclnsion ; for instance, in C major : — 

, Ex. 769. 




If/ r I r-^ p4p fM^^-=^ 




j} ^ d^ j =m^=- 1-^-^ 



i^ ^fh-mr -feM ^ trjJ±4i. 



6 4 3 



i .ii^ ^, f l■ J ^ I^ 7^-tr -.1 .. I I 



In E minor. 




Examples in unequal or triple time. 

FintelMf. 








tr" i n ■" --^ ^^-^-^4-^^ 
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Ex. 764. 



Ex. 763. 





Fourth elan. 




6 T65S^4)(S T6 



BubsJect. 




Fifth CiMf. 



^ ' SuMect 



Subject 
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m 



m 



^ 



H"Ifij'crrTLjirfr fyrrr/ i ^trgtP-i- 




When the stndent has attuned the desired degree 
of certainty and practical execution of the strict 
style, including the transposition of parts, he may 
proceed to the free style, of which examples follow, 
in the five classes of two, three, four, and five-part 
composition, with the licences granted to this style 
of writing. 

Chorale and fi-ee counterpoint, the chords of which 
may be used in all free compositions ^— 



Ex. 766. 



IlntclMa, 
inSpaito. 



pLAUL.j:^ \ A r \ r r\^ 



4 e a bT B a s ft s s^t 



as T a. a e a. e %^\ 



4. 6 e 




The four NB point outthat free style allows us to 
skip from or on to a dissonant 

. Ex. 768. 

4iprfJif>-rrr > irJJrh'f«f# 



Third 
InSpwU. 






Conntsfpoint. 

aa 1 aTa6-4-9a4«TD5e 



Chonte. 



fJijj|rrrr i rfr^ijrrfi'rfr-i4 



4_«S4 68s» aasbT aase M^e s e 




Ex.770. 
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Chorale. 




S • 6 5 > _^ V _^ . ^CT* 





Ex.774. 

■ f I *^ l i t ** A^ il t *^ iti " I jj I f 



? J a I i.-s> 8 a 



Ex.775. 



- 8 4 6 8 1 8 Bt^'y .^^jj^* • i r rj i ^^ ■ 




The two NB point out that chromadc passageB 
may now be introdnced. 
,Bx.77a. 




Br. 776. 





I i 8 y y i^** 




Chonte. 
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'I'lll'i'i-^/-,'' 



^ 



Ex.777. 





I? ll»?S JbLr LjJUllJl 




The tinbannonioiis transverse position in Ex. 779 
— tbe Jfi oonira Fa, " diabolus in rnimca,*" as an- 
cient teachers called it — ^is no longer forbidden in 
free style, provided the progressions do not offend 
the ear by unmelodious harshness. 



Lloenoe. 



%==f:^ 



isr 



Jcj, 



E^^E^^^ 




Ex. 778. 




!=»8 = Ijg r l.zgjr %-,%- 




.Ex.779. 




Third elaai 
inSpaiti. 



^x. 780. 




jiJ i JJ i -frnrr^jifrfr i rfra 




TTii l I I T| I'll 'Ml 




, Ex. 781. 




8-i I I g I 
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Chorale, 



jiji jfJLi bj 1 



i 3 ?l H 




-I ° I " I ^ m 



=n= 



i. H I,.. ■ 8 .ai 



gj JrrirH4i J:i!i ^ in )%rji ^ 




Er. 783. 



S ^irh^ - t = 



CouDterpoint. 








11 e ^ 8_1 ff T I 




t ^ » i ^ . U » 



Ex.786. 



Tenor. 




Chorale. 




8 » U» t e I » I 5 I 



I " I " I ^=jigztt: 



I 8 



i b -f I ' I r I I i '= pr' it^H-H^- 
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, Ex. 786. 







m 




t" I " 



I I I'" i- '^r 




@^ 


^ 


^^ 


=^= 


^ 


Zr 


^ 




^m^^ ^ 


._WTi 


mrtfrrirr' iTi rtif r i ■ ■ fe 


*!.• 


i 


I 


u 


1 


to r 1igL-4zzL^-*.^„^ 



FliftdMt 
tai4ptitt. 



No.1. 



, Ex. 789. 




H /"S . it hT , » I 



j ^jJ l rJr4-^f^^:^%^^ 




J iT»U yj 5 1^ I J X 



Ex.788. 



ZT Chonle. 



^.■Ij,..l,l^l»l" l-^JMl li 




No.l. 



ChonJa. 






i ^J£fgf¥7-rHrrr|>lfrf.-M i ^ 



Counterpoint. 



Hi_Jl 




Ex.791. 



No. 2. 
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Ex.792. 



No. 3. 




if " I " I "h^" l "l"!^MI 






^^^^ 



4«at 



i » it • .1 



EX.79S. 



No. 4. 



^^*^ .trr ■ *^^ 



|S= 



HH^^-^f-^-f— I n t 



t^ . , " [ ■■ i ^T-^TTjgTTiig 




Cbonto. 



I " I " I "I " I -I Mi l 



'^ ||[<y 



i<> I ^ 



^ -i-i'T' i -r' i -i-iUL 




Bx.794. 




B - U- 8,- 86 = 




Ex. 796. 



JK» , ftr» I t» , |, 



^ ChmlA. 
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Ex. 797. 



Ex. 796. 



TldidelaM 
ia4partt. 





7^- & -— \^^\ = ^9 I n I fg ii=j 





Ex.798. 



Fourth eL_ 
iniparta. 




i^ -^l-"-h^^'*-h^-^f-^ 



ff"i'i"iig:za[5T=FF 



W=l"" i 'i"|i^ II I I I 



Chonla. 



jf!rrirfi>>rtrn^^4' VM i 
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Counteipoint. 





We need hardly renuBd the stadent that he will 
find it a nsefal exercise to re-write the preceding 
examples in the double transposition of parts, of 
which they are all capable. If he have attained 
certainty in two, three, and four-part composition, 
he may attempt writing in five parts, which requires 
principally a judicious doubling of intervals, and in 
which a five-fold transposition of parts may be 
practised ; for example : — 

Ex. 805. 

Pint ciMt, ■ »^ -^^ 

inSpatti. 




f^F4-^H^^^4^ I T^ll 




-t . \ 1 - \ 



Ex.806. 
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| l "+»! " I "I ° I "I 

1 Ljt e 



Ex.807. 




t^— 1 " jjg=fc^^ 4^^-r— h 



■* 4 




^r" I " ' "4^ ^ 



s 




Cq^Ie of two more tnmtpotitloiii. 



Ex. 808. 



SoeonddaHJ 




^J^ 



Chorale. 








iM^i " I " =r^i " I ' " 1 



(Four txantpositioiu. j 





9 B g "^ 4 8 




ij!r'-'rTrrfr^t^f~lTr''^MDTr l 




(Four tranaposltioiM.) 



From a combination of the first four classes, we 
obtain the fifth class, or ornamental counterpoint, in 
which eyer]r part maintains its appropriate equivalent 
notes ; for example : — 



812. 




Counteipolnt of the Mcond 



u - .J I.J r rr-^i^.>-M- 



ConnteipointoTtlie fourth 
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The following short roles may serve as general 
guide to the doubling of intervfda indispensable to 
this style of writing: — Double by preference the 
perfect than the imperfect consonants, and the perfect 
fourth instead of the octave, on a chord of the fourth 
and sixth, when this is unprepared. The minor and 
major second, whether passing or suspended, may be 
doubled instead of the sixth in the chord |, or instead 
of the fifth in the chord ft. Dissonants may only be 
doubled in regular transitions, as also the seventh 
major tone (leading note). Even when it is a third 
or sixth, it is forbidden on accented divisions, in 
pieces of five or more parts ; it is tolerated in an 
inner part, as doubled fundamental note or octave. 
Doubled intervals in the most usual chords :— 

Perfect chords with a chorale. 




Imperfect chords. 




The e is tolerated as doubled fundamental note in 
major; the same note would be faulty in the scale 
of F— also the I in Ex. 814, as both these intervals 
appear as leading notes. 



Siupeosions of the 2iid. 



Ex. 815. 




8 4 5 J 5 I LO DlminUhed4thi. Pctftet 4tht. 
Unprepared 4thf. 




/T^ S 4-6 "t 6 ^ ^ 



§"^''9 9 I^X f Augmented or thui. Dimlniihed 
— 443 - 4thi. 6the. 
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5th part. 



^ Perfect manner. 



^^^ 



t it 



DiMonant manner. 





Aogmeatod 6th. 



7tha. 




liJij Ti^-T rl ^f JT Tl a.; Il -r=^ 



5th part. 



5th part. 



*^ Sthnart. 



5th part. 



^J:_' r |^ii^=-M-:^-f-HH 




v:^ Diminiihed. 




l? b f' JKHl J I J II J T 

jy*^ 1 TtP-^ 1^ Iff L 




Prepared 7th. 



Dominant 7th. 




Chord or the 4th and 7th. 



9tht. 




5th part. 



f § 



il U • B e 98 

^ 1 '' llliiJI^J II J I J II J If H 

Minor 9th. Mi^or9th. 




5th part. 



lU-h^lNl 'J M H I l lrl.J H 

6 > 1 » M 8 11 T 8 1 
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i ^ Tirrj^-uMirnrrrri: 




The NB points out the octave, e, doubled at the 
end, as the major third of the perfect chord, which 
is permitted in the upper or inner part, as it is not 
the seventh major tone (leading note), but the third 
major tone of the fundamental note, c. Onr con- 
cluding ^sample shall be a chorale, in strict style, 
which the student may practise in its furtiier 
transpositions. 

^ Ex. 816. 



Ex. 817. 



Second cliir 




Chonde. 



1f£y t 



e see 



fj t" - 



^^[C^W^-y ^ r I V J I J f 'ffY^^ 



^^^^^^m 



i 



fc -l!-|-^::^jzG=|=ip=F=f^ 




■■-t^ 



Ex. 818. 
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, Ex. 819. 



Fourth 




^^ 



--M-H=B 



ji(+f-ri'r^ i n'i V4frr\ ^irrr \ 






i^ 



n , ^ 



+^-.^ ^^j^ 




FtdtadMS, 



Ex.820. 



f r ^^^ 



^ 




lihTTfftTTYfff^^^tggt^Jt 




Lastly, as an essay, the ingenious admixture of all 
classes. 



Ex.821 




Chonle. 




Chorale. 



i .i r \ r '" r =f' I f f i r' -^ ^ 



T 6 



» B 
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In order to write biz, seven, eight, or more part 
pieces— -or double, three-fold, and four-fold chonues 
—-correctly, and in a melodiouB, flowing manner, a 
greater degree of care is requisite in conducting 
the parts grammatically, and in the indispensable 
doubling of intervals. A profound and careful study 
of classic models in this extremely complicated style, 
will famish all the instruction desired. 

OXLVIIL— On Imitation. 

This branch of composition, as its name implies, 
is one in which a short melody is repeated by one or 
many parts^—sometimes after a single division, some- 
times after the lapse of two or three divisions, and 
sometimes after a whole bar. It may be used on 
every interval, including the octave, in the upper or 
lower part — ^tbat is, in the unison above or below, 
the second above or below, Ac As we no longer 
need work on a chorale, the suspensions of the se- 
cond, fourth, seventh, and ninth, when both parts 
progress, are no longer to be resolved as follows >— 
the ninth on the octave; the seventh on the fifth ; the 
fourth above on the third, and below on the fifth ; the 
second below on the third, and above on the unison, 
which last would always be wrong figuring in pieces 
of three or more parts ; for example :— 



Ex. 822. 




Badly flguied. 



Badly flgnnd. 



I repeat the instructions relative to the second, 
which I already touched upon in the fourth class of 
two-part composition, in order to prevent the be- 
ginner from being misled into wrong figuring ; he 
must observe that a suspension of the second may 
never be figured in three or more part harmony, 
when an upper part is to make the syncopation or 
suspension, but only when the bass is retarded, and. 



by being placed a half or whole tone lower, makes 
the suspension, and resolves by descending to the 
minor or major third. The ninth, according to tho 
letter of the law, is similar to the second above, but 
not so in its accompaniment and resolution, ss we 
learnt in the instructions on thorough-bass. We 
may, in imitation of strict style, as in fugues, resolve 
the four abbve-mentioned dissonant suspensions on 
different consonants, when the other part which 
contains them does not wait for resolution in oblique 
movement, but moves by a skip ; for example :— 

Ex. 823. 





Bad in S parte. 



Better. % — 






,y^->>4u 6 y^- s4 6 6 5 8. 



% — 



% — 




AlBogood. 

In imitation, the answer is not obliged to corre- 
spend in key, skips, half or whole tones, so exactiy 
as in fugues or canons. It is sufficient, in three or 
more part compositions, for two parts to imitate each 
other, while the remaining parts complete the chords. 
But a piece will be more beautiful and scientific 
should all the parts contain imitations. Caldara's 
Church Compositions and Madrigals are excellent 
models of this kind of writing. We will commence 
by the unison, in two parts. 

On the unison. 

lit lubject. 




h/j'^ i^ yir-j ^ p 



ISO 



Sid rafe§Mt« 
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ladraliiwt. 



|!a_j3.j^-^d i^^ =Fg^qF 



Or: 



Ex. 825. 



XttnOtML 



;^» r r C/ /3 1 J JZr \ 



^ 



TrT" Lrfl= F 



Sn4tii14ML 





Or: 

Ex. 827 



Snd tub. 




On the third. 

lit folileet. 



Ex. 826. 



On the Becond. 



litniliJeet 



l l L.rfrr i ff f i i ' ^j i r i _i 



Snd fulijact. 



Ifirf' M'l" il I ■■ I' ^r-: 
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8rdiQ^<ct 



h ^ 



IS^3;^r=^=^p=%:^ 




On the fifth bdQW. 



Ex. 832. 




On the sixth above or helow. • 



MtLm 004« 




Snd fUiQMti 




Ex. 836. 



On the seventh above. 

1 1 ^ t I - r ."TfTfTT 



lit totjeet. 



mrTirrr¥J^=^=^=^ 




Or: 

, Ex. 837. 




EZ.83& 



On the se^enih below. 

l«ttot||»et. 



■f.»pj j ^if r i^J^r' 



IfCrat^M. 
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Wprrnr— r— r^?g/ i r' r i 



j Tr r r I' jvr— Hf r ' '^' 



Or, in three purU : 




On the octave below. 

Uti 



Ex.840. 





On the fourth in three parts. 

1st ral^Mt fnd soljaet. 



Ex. 842. 




Ex.843. 



Conpkmentarj ptut. 
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Snd subject. 



^ 



^l ^^f^^■=r=^^:L^ - ip r'rr i 



| g;=prr7tr-r-r £: tjg:j^^=^^^ 



On the seventh in three parta ; with a rolling bass. 

Ist SUtjMt. 



^ 



i^^ 



Srd inljeot. 




Ex 844 ^^ *^® ''"^ "^ *^'®^ parts. 

Ist lobjact. x^-N^fndjnbfJect. 





On the octave in three parts. 



P 



fad snblect. 



^ 



^ 



j^=j=^ 





On the octave in three parts ; with a rolling bass. 

^ 1st mtject . 



Ist subject. 




Compteroentarj part. 
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a^:fe^f ^ ^ E^^fH^=!^ 



VsrionBimiUiioii; in four parts. 



Ex.848. 




On the fonrth, in foot parts; witb two oomitoBeBtary 
Ex. 849. I*"* 








m^m^^^^f: 



The two following examples in four parts are by 
Caldara. The NB in Ex. 851 points out the 
imitation after half a divisioii, in all four parts. 



Ex. 860. 



No,L 




InocUTw. 







Ontheeth. f^. /7\ 



iN ^g^^^ ^ i^ N^-^^ 



Licence. 

Ex. 861. No. 2. 



infoiuth«. 




inocUvee. 



ia foarthi. ^■^w"*^**- 
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The advantages which may be gained by a clever 
composer from the use of such imitations, are almost 
incatcalable. They help him to a certain unity of 
plan — to an economic order of thoughts, which 
would never form an ssthetically beautiful composi- 
tion if heaped together without connection; the 
separate components of an interesting idea are woven 
into a complete whole by being thematically worked 
out in different parts — ^become clear to the perception 
of the hearer — and, though constantly the same, 
delight by the variety of unexpected combination. 
We may say, without fear of contradiction, that 
imitation plays a principal part in all compositions 
not merely thrown together without plan or meaning. 
I have quoted eight simple imitations, viz.,— on the 
unison ; the second above or below ; the third above 
or below; the fourth above or below; the fifth above 
or below; the sixth above or below; the seventh above 
or below; and on the octave above or below. When 
the answers retain the identical notes unchanged in 
order, the imitations are called ImitaHoiM in rimUar 
motion ; when the answer inverts the subject, so that 
the rising intervals descend, or vice- versa, they arei 
called Imitations in contrany motion. Besides the 
simple, there exist the following scientific imitations : 

Strictly inverted imitation^ in which half and 
whole tones must be precisely answered, in contrary 
motion ; for example : — 



Ex. 852. 




Freely inverted imitation, in which the order of 
successive notes is not precisely retained; for 
example : — 



Retrograde imitation, in which the subject is 
commenced backwards in the answer ; for example : 

r-Tf- r --, ?»•- 



^^^^^m 
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Reversed retrograde imitation, in which contrary 
motion is used in addition ; for example : — 



jg^^i^S^^^^^ 




This last smacks of pedantic elaboration, and the 
most cnltivated ear woold find some difficulty in 
recognising the subject thus disguised. 

Augmented imitation, in which the answer is given 
in notes of greater value — for instance, minims 
instead of crotchets ; for example : — 




#iJ>jTc££jir^:t^^igiij5?CT 




Diminished imitation, in which the answer ia 
given in notes of less value ; for example : — 

^Ex. 867. 




Imitation on different divisions (per arsin et 
thesin), in wliich the subject is answered on an op- 
posite division of the bar ; for instance, the subject 
begins on the accented division, and the answer fol- 
lows on the unaccented division. (The Greek word 
Arsis signifies the up-beat, or unaccented division, 
and I%esis, the down-beat, or accented division.) 
The following is an example of this kind of 
imitation :— 




^^ p^^^ ^g^B 



CXLIX. — On Inversion. 

There are four kinds of inversion. The first is 
called simple, and is made by reversing the notes of 
a fugal or other subject in its answer, so that the 
ascending notes of the original passage descend in 
the answer, and vice-versa; the intervals, or skips, 
however, are not very precisely re-produced. It 
may be made on the octave, on the fifth, on the fourth, 
on the second, and on the unison ; for example : — 



Ex.859. 



No. 1, Simple IbtcibIoiii. 




The second inversion is called strict, and is made 
similarly to the first, but requires that whole tones 
should be answered by whole tones, and semitones 
by semitones. This can only be effected by com- 
mencing the inversion on the major seventh, major 
sixth, or major third, above, while the whole and half 
tones miut be unaltered in the answer ; for example : 

Ex. 860. No. 6, strict InTenioni. 



Sobjeet. 

No. 7, on tho midor Sth. 



On the mi^oi 7th. 
No. 8, on the mi^r Srd. 



When the theme begins on a fifth, these two 
inversions are differentlv effected. If the subject be 
examined, we shall find that the first note moves to 
the second by an ascending skip of the perfect fourth 
— ^the second to the third note by a descending skip 
of the minor third — and the 'third note moves a 
whole tone up to the fourth note. When this is 
precisely reversed in the answer, as in Nos. 6, 7, and 
8, it is in strict inversion. When all the intervals 
are not precisely reversed, as in Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
5, the inversion is simple ; in the last-quoted exam- 
ples, it is true that the reversed skip of the fourth is 
also perfect, but Nos. 3 and 5 have a skip of the 
major, instead of the minor third, from the second to 
the third note, and in Noe. 1, 2, and 4, the third note 
moves a minor, instead of a major second, to the 
fourth note. The third inversion is called retrograde, 
and is made by commencing on the last note of the 
subject, and writing it backwards to the first note — 
sometimes higher, and sometimes lower, as must 
happen in relative keys : — 



Ex. 8fil. 



Retrograde InTortkn. 
No. 1. 



Ko.2. 



Subject. On the tonic. On the Srd below. 

This inversion may be made, as seen above, on 
the principal key note, or its third below. The 
fourth inversion is called contrary retrograde, and is 
made by again reversing the retrograde inversion, 
beginning with the first note, and proceeding to the 
kst, inclusively : — 

Ex. 862. Contnury retrograde InTerslons. 
OfNo. 1. Of No. 2. 



frc. 

These two last inversions, in which half and 
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wbole tones may be obeerred or not, mnet not be 
employed when tbe original subject contains a dotted 
note ; for example ."— 
Ex. 863. 

8afe{|eet. B0tiograd« InTenioa. 



Contrary xetrogiBde inyenlon. 



Both are fanlty, as they produce a bad and lame 
melody. Tbe two first invereions are always good, 
when tbe subject contains no dissonant suspensions 
in accented divisions of bars ; for example : — 

Ex. 864. 




simple iBTertion. 



Strict inTersion. 



These inversions are of great use — almost more 
80 than imitations ; they enable us to produce an idea 
in a great variety of attitudes, and lead us, without 
our will, into different keys. In proof of this, let 
the student write a perfecdy simple theme, vary it 
on all the intervals of inversion, add at pleasure any 
correct complementary chords, of which a great 
choice exists above a fundamental part, and he will 
create, to his own surprise, the most interesting mo- 
dulations. The following chapter on Fugue will 
explain this matter more fully, and the additional 
examples will serve as practical illustrations. 

OL. — On FuauK. 

This branch is most necessary to church-music, 
and is its greatest ornament ; it produces the most 
elevating impression in vocal and instnimental com- 
position of classic style. The nomenclature *' fugue" 
doubtless originated from one part apparently flying 
before another, while the pursuing part, or answer, 
imitates the intervals of the first subject, generally 
precisely on the fifth above or fourth below, or on an 
octave above or below. The counter-subject is that 
which is written against the principal subject, when 
the second part commences simultaneously with it ; 
and that which is added in fugues of more than two 
parts, is called complementary harmony or parts. 
When the counter-subject remains unchanged in all 
the parts, it may also be called the second subject — 
then the fugue is double ; when the melody is not 
retained, the fugue is simple. As, however, it would 
not be pleasant in a simple fugue to hear but one 
theme, even though accompanied in various ways, it 
is necessary to lengthen and embellish the fugue by 
introdncing occasional ideas, not too unlike the prin- 
cipal or counter-subject, which are called inter- 
mediate or intervening subjects. The best intervening 
subjects for a church-fugue, are those formed from a 
part or section of the subject or counter-subject, and 
also from a melodious complementary part, which 
contains imitative counterpoint. A fugue in free 
style may contain extraneous ideas, independent of 



the principal theme, runs, and other embellishing 
graces. In order to produce a good fugue, either in 
strict or free style, we should write, in an upper, 
middle, or lower part, at choice, a strong expressive 
passage — if possible, one that should be adapted to 
the stretto (that is, capable of being shortened or 
compressed), which is usually only employed towards 
the end of the fugue, and is a great ornament to this 
branch of composition. Some fugue-subjects may 
be so ingeniously invented, as to be capable of many 
kinds of etretto, distant one, two, three, five, or six 
divisions, or one and two bars. The nearest or 
quickest stretto should be reserved for conclusion, 
which should be preceded by a perfect or inaperfect 
cadence on the third or fifth above. When the 
principal subject commences on the tonic, and ends 
on it, or on its second or third above, the answer is 
usually written a fifth above or fourth below (which 
is the same thing), as soon as the first subject is 
ended, or even before it is completed, allowing the 
proper rests. When the subject moves from its 
principal key to its dominant, the answer which 
follows must move from the fifth to the tonic, and 
vice-versa. When the subject begins and ends on 
the dominant, the answer must begin and end on the 
tonic. Very often, however, especially when the 
tonic and dominant lie near each other in the com- 
mencement, the progressions or skips of the subject 
must be altered in the answer. In order to practi- 
cally understand when a change should be made, we 
must remark that it is often necessary to change a 
progression of the second, contained in the subject, 
to a skip of the third in the answer, or a skip of the 
third in the subject to a progression of the second in 
the answer (see No. 1, Ex. 865) — also, that two 
similar notes, remaining stationary, may answer to a 
progression of an ascending or descending second 
(see No. 2) — also, a skip of the fourth to a skip of 
the third (see No. 3) — a skip of the fifth to a skip 
of the fourth (see No. 4) — a skip of the fourth or 
sixth to a skip of the fifth (see No. 5) — a skip of 
the seventh to a skip of the sixth (see No. 6) — a 
skip of the octave to a skip of the seventh (see No. 7) 
— and the same reversed; in order that the first 
answer should not lead us to a foreign and prohibited 
key. The ancient rule says, that, to produce a cor- 
rect answer, the tonic shoiUd change to the dominant, 
and the fifth should change to the principal key. 
This may be clearly seen in the following subjects : — 




Answer. 
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8ii14ect. 
Answer. 

Subject. 




Answer. 



Subject. 



Answer. 






Answer. 



Subject 



Answer. 



^ NB. ^^^ 




^^ "'""L^^ : 



Sal^eet 



Answer. 



Subject. 





YJ^''''^^^^I^ =^==;^ 



Answer. -f !Si^ ^==^ T \ ^ ^^^^^^^ 



Subject. 



Answer. 




Subject. 



Answer. 



or, better. 




or reversed, when a skip of the sixth answers to a 
skip of the seventh : — 

Ex. 866. 

^ Subject 




^%^f-P-'^--t-g^bm=g 



I Subject, y^-^ Answer..^.''''"^ 




Answer. 



When the second part commences with the subject, 
the first part makes the coanter-snhject, bnt not with 
eqtdvalent notes, as in the first class, bnt with many 
shorter ones, which nsnally form a melody, created 
by counterpoint principally of the fifth class. In 
fugues of two parts, the first half cadence, t «- or 
9 3, is introduced on the dominant of the principal 
key, after a short modulation or imitation of both 
parts ; on the last bar of this cadence, one of the 
parts may make a free modulation for two, three, or 
four divisions, until the other can introduce the 
principal subject above or below, according t;> the 
compass of the instrument which executes it, either 
on the dominant or tonic : in short, the first part 
adopts the key of the second part on the same note, 
or an octave above or below ; and the second part 
adopts the key of the first part, if possible, before 
the subject has been completed by it. This has been 
called by some masters half-ttretto. When the 
subjects have been completed twice, another half 
cadence is made, after a short and free modulation or 
imitation, on the third above the tonic, which cadence 
may rest or not, by means of a pause in both parts ; 
then should begin the stretto, in whichever part is 
best adapted for it, either on the tonic or dominant. 
In vocal fugues, it is usual to repeat the original 
introduction of each part, but more compressed than 
at the commencement or in the course of the fugue. 
Lastly, the two principal subjects are followed by a 
few bars of modulation or imitation, and the fugue 
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is concluded on the tonic, with the t ^ above, or 
wi& 9 bz below, in the manner of the fourth or fifth 
class ; for example : — 

No. 1. Two-part fugue in F major. 
Ex. 867. 

^^^ 1 a 8 4 . 5 .6 




^^^^^m 




^ 95 36 »T 



98 99 



^S 



i 



BiFFrrnr- i '^^^ ^ 



30 



81 39 88 84 




The NB on the thirty-third and thirty-seventh 
bars point out, that it is allowed, both in strict and 
free style, to skip, as a transition, on to the dominant 
seventh and its inversions. 

E-jylUmaAon of the above Fugue. 

The leading theme (Dux) begins on the tonic, ,^, 
in the first four bars of the alto, and ends on f m 
the fourth bar ; then the treble, on the dominant c, 
makes the answer (Comes), which ends on the first 
note of the seventh bar. The alto begins the coun- 
ter-subject on a in the unaccented division of the 
fourth bar. with a connterpoint belonging to the fifth 



class. In the seventh bar, the e of the alto com- 
mences an imitative modulation (per ardn et 
thesin)f and, in the same bar, the treble answers 
with the last note, g, the third above. The eleventh 
and twelfth bars contain the first cadence on the do- 
minant c. After a short modulation by the alto 
alone, which does not sound ill after this first cadence, 
the treble, in the fourteenth bar, begins the subject 
in the principal key, lower than formerly (it might 
begin higher, if more suitable to the part) ; and the 
alto, in the sixteenth bar, answers on the dominant c, 
with a less compressed stretto than the last. In the 
nineteenth bar, both parts commence modulating,, by 
a short imitation, to the second cadence in A minor, 
which is the third above. After this cadence, which 
may rest in either part, the alto, in the twenty-fifth 
bar, commences a stretto on the tonic, which is the 
most convenient ; the treble may answer immediately 
in the twenty -sixth bar, in its appropriate place, and 
on the fifth above. Sometimes it is permitted — nay, 
is often necessary — ^to begin the half or whole stretto 
on the dominant, and the answer on the tonic. In 
the twenty-eighth bar, commence imitations of three 
kinds, not necessary, but used to prolong the fugue, 
which continues till the last cadence. In a two-part 
fugue it is forbidden to employ ^e bass-cadence, in 
which the lowest part descends a fifth or ascends a 
fourth, while the penultimate bar of the upper part 
contains the suspended fourth, resolved on the major 
third — ^for instance, 4 3 | 8 || and so forth. 

No. 2. Fugue in D minor. 

Ex. 868. Comei. k. 




' Mm \ „f' \ <g \^wm f^Tr ^^ rrr P f f-p— ^^^^ 
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The stadent should analyse this fugne in the same 
manner as we did the last, in order to clearly perceive 
the leads, intervening harmonies, cadences, and 
strettos. Both fugnes are written in the ancient 
diatonic genns, in which h\? Ib not marked at the 
clef. It is usual, in compositions of ancient date, to 
find G minor marked with only Jb, C minor with 
only ib and ebi F minor with only b]p, ejj, and abt 
and G major without the yj. The following ex- 
ample is in E minor without /'jj!, which key is called 
A plagal, or E plagal ; the first is more correct, on 
account of the indicating clef, but the last is more 
usual, as the concluding note, e, also indicates the 
real tonic. 

No. 3. Fugue in E plagal mode. 
Ex. 869. 




Wrr**^ ^ 



NB. 




v^ NB. 




The first NB points out, that, in this key, the first 
cadence must occur on c, the sixth above. The 



second NB points out, that, after the first cadence, 
the treble begins by ^ on an unaccented division, for 
two reasons ; firstly, because a principal ornament is 
formed by introducing the subject per arsin et 
thetin, that is, one part in accented and the other in 
unaccented divisions — secondly, in order that the 
theme should sooner appear as a stretto. The third 
NB points out, that the alto answers a note lower, 
viz., a, the fourth, instead of b, the fifth, which is 
permitted in the course of a fugue. The fourth NB, 
above a in the treble, points out, that the last note 
of the subject is one grade lower, which is also per- 
mitted in one part, when forming a stretto. In a fugue 
' of many parts, some may be slightly changed , provided 
the part which enters last contain the whole subject, 
and conclude like the first time. The fifth NB points 
out the prolonged cadence, which is effectively and 
properly employed in this mode, which has a mourn- 
ful and gloomy character. It must be remarked that 
these fugues are vocal, although no words are added. 
Fugues for violins and wind-instruments allow a 
wider field ; in them it is nowise necessary to restrict 
the melody to the five lines, and skips may be intro- 
duced wider than the octave, which would be erro- 
neous in writing for voices. It is well to give a rest, 
or at least a skip, to the part which enters with the 
principal subject, in the course of a fugue, as the 
repetition of the theme is thus rendered more per- 
ceptible, although many examples exist, in three or 
more parts, where the subject re-enters by grades. 

CLI. — Rules for Fcouks in Thbbk and more 
Parts. 

It is not permitted, in fugues of two, three, or 
more parts, after a completed subject, to lead up to 
the fifth above in an upper part, or from the fifth up 
to the tonic in the other parts, as the hearer is thus 
forewarned, and all surprise is destroyed; for 
example : — 



Ex.870. 



Sul)||wt. 



=J= 



4=^ 



Bad. 
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The second part should commence the subject 
above or below the last note of the completed first 
part ; when this is not possible, the last note can and 
must be left bare. It is usual to make a deceptive 
cadence before the third part enters, as in the above 
alto, marked NB, which, instead of the leading note, 
/f , has an unexpected /, which deceptively leads to 
the tonic, c, instead o/ the dominant, g. In fugues 
of three and more parts, whole cadences, \ T, are 
not used, excepting before the last stretto and con- 
clusion ; deceptive cadences are as necessary, beau- 
tiful, and ingenious, as the introduction of the subject 
under a dissonant or passing note ; for example :— 

Ex.871. 




j ^ — iz-i I Iff rcr EEt f r I — F 



'fn four parti. 



Subject. 



Subject 





Sttlject 



Besides the two changing notes of Fux, many 
others exist, which are not changing, hut Jreelt/- 
Btruck notes ; they may be dissonant or consonant, 
but must always be introduced by ascending or 
descending grades, both in fugues and other pieces. 
They may be the first note of an accented or unac- 
cented division ; the latter is preferable. Observe 
the NB :— 
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In four parts. NB. 




When changing notes occur in the npper part, it 
is not necessary, in quick measure, to figure them 
above the fundamental part ; but in slow measure, 
they must be indicated, especially when occurring in 
the bass. It is immaterial whether the intervals of 
the changing notes be figured, or be indicated by a 
transverse stroke, ^i, above the fundamental note, 
and the following resolving note be marked by one 
or two figures ; for example : — 

AU^o. NB.NB. NB.NB. . 



Ex. 873. 




The changing notes in the above examples are 
called irregular transitions ; those which form regular 
transitions are marked by a horizontal line, ^, or 
none, and occur on the second or fourth subdi sion 
of Alla-breve and two-crotchet bars. They are 
pointed out by NB ; for example : — 



NB. NB. NB. NB. NB. 




46 9S 93 8jf ^ 



NB. NB. NB. NB. NB. NB. NB. NB. NB. NB. NB. 



The transverse Stroke, .^ used for freely-stmck 
notes, is also used for anticipation in an npper part; 
and the horizontal stroke, ^, used for regular passing 
bass-notes, is also used for anticipation in the lowest 
part, in order to avoid many figures. 

Anticipation in the upper part 

KiKVBSBaSS. 



Ex. 876. 




8 f {. 6 M 3 I 



^"»fl ■ ^ i r -rfr= T g^ 



k 



4 3 6 




Anticipation in the bass. 



Ex. 877. 




T i e -t 8 -I 4 s 




6 — 5 8^—, 6 e - 6 4 8 



A composer should only figure such chords as the 
organist cannot know and guess from the rules rela- 
tive to ascending and descending scales and skips ; 
these generally occur in deceptive cadences, suspen- 
sions, and retardations — also the resolutions of dis- 
sonant suspensions, whether natural or interrupted, 
which require to be indicated. Those who would 
know more of correct figuring should read 0. P. K 
Bach's essay on the true manner of playing the 
pianoforte (second part). The principal ornaments 
of fiigue are — augmentation, diminution, abbre- 
viation, syncopation, and contraction of the fugue-sub- 
ject ; but they can seldom be all employed in one 
fague. Atiomentiition is made, when the subject 
appears in tne course of the fugue, in notes of longer 
duration than those of the original theme, which 
may be introduced in another part a few bars later, 
to render the embellishment more ingenious. 



.Ex.878, 
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Inycrskni. 

Diminutian occurs, as we explained when treating 
of imitation, when the notes of the sahject are 
changed to those of less duration, and may be made 
on the tonic, or any analogous key ; for example : — 



, Ex. 879. 



J. 8. Bach. 
Dtaninotioii. 




Abbrematian is made by repeating part of the 
subject two, three, or at most four times, descending 
or ascending a tone or a third, or ascending (but not 
descending) a perfect fourth ; for example : — 

[^^_te qq J 1 Hamdel. 





When the subject is short, and consists of a single 
section, it may be repeated entirely, ascending or 
descending ; for example : — 



.Ex.8 81._r.^j J ^, 







Syncopation is made by introducing the theme a 
half or whole division later than in the beginning, by 
binds, or syncopations ; for example : — 



Ex. 882. 

Sttl^ect. 



Sjmcopal 



ition.^ 



Contraction, which is of many kinds, occurs when 
two part^ compress the subject, counter-subject, or 
even an intervening subject But for this embel- 
lishment, it is necessary to select or compose a suit- 
able subject, as all themes are not capable of con- 
traction. An example will be given, in which the 
theme is contracted in three different ways. No. 1 
is a contraction at two bars distance, whicli may be 
employed during the course of a fugue. No. 2 is 
only at the distance of one bar, and is best employed 
at a conclusion. No. 3 is at the distance of only a 
single division, introduced an octave higher, in ami 
et thesi and in syncopation ; this may be uuiver;£ally 
employed. 
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No.1. 



Ex. 888. 




No. 2. 



Ex.884. 




No. 8. 



Ex. 885. 



^^^^^ 



Syncopation and Contraction. 



P^^^^^ 




Another embellishment is made by dividing the 
notes of the subject by rests, bnt is not so beantifnl 
as the five above-mentioned ornaments, and produces 
a playful, dallying effect, by its echo-like character 
— it may be called interruption ; the following is an 
example : — 

Snl^ect. 



Ex. 886. 




In a regular fugue, every principal key may have, 
in its BCfiJe, five analogous keys. In a major key, 
the six regularly ascending notes — ^and in a minor 
key, the six regularly descending notes — are related 



to each other. If the third above be added, it will 
be found that, in these six minor or major analogons 
notes, three major and three minor keys appear; for 
instance : — 




i 1 1 1 i i 
II I III 

s s s s a s 



i i ii ii 

^ i i ^ U S 



The seventh tone is excluded in major keys, and 
the second tone in minor keys. A fngue in three or 
four parts may easily be prolonged for sixty or 
seventy bars, by introducing imitations of the subject 
or counter-subject in different parts in analogous 
keys. The ancient and insipid progression of the 
fifth, in imitations of the subject, counter or inter- 
vening subject, is no longer used, and is even consi- 
dered faulty, when introduced more than three times 
as leading from one key to another ; for example : — 

Ex.888. ^^^^^^"^ — ^-— .w^uCa 




In a long fngue of ninety, one hundred, or more 
bars, we may, without scruple, use distant keys in 
imitations of the subject, counter-subject, or both 
together — also of sections or intervening subjects. 
But it is not advisable to go from a principal key 
marked by sharps to a flat key, or from a principal 
key in flats to one marked by sharps, as the hearer 
may forget the original key — for instance, from 
D minor, principal key, F minor or Ab major more 
than suffice as flat keys, for modulation; or from 
E minor, principal key, GJ! minor or E major equally 
suffice. It is necessary to return from these distant 
keys to those more analogous by means of imitations 
or suspensions. Many inexperienced organists ima- 
gine it a beauty to wander through the twenty-four 
keys by fourths or fifths ; but we have shewn above 
that many other and better opportunities may be 
gained of lengthening a simple fugue (without the 
aid of double counterpoint in the octave, tenth, or 
twelfth), especially when the theme consists of two 
or more sections. A fugue may be prolonged also 
by the occasional use of tasto solo, or pedal point in 
the bass, worked out above by suspensions or imita- 
tions. Fugues are generally composed for the organ 
or stringed instruments only, or for voices with or 
without instrumental accompaniment. In writing 
one for wind instruments, care must be taken not to 
exceed the compass of each instrument, and also, as 
in vocal fagues, to give an occasional rest to every 
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party especially before the principal sabject, to faci- 
litate respiration ; this is not necessary in fugues for 
the organ or violins, but a fugue would be monoto- 
nously nois^ should it continue always in four or five 
parts. It 18 also wrong to introduce the theme in a 
single part, as in the commencement, when a new 
key has been entered ; for instance, if, in a fugue in 
major, we had proceeded to A minor, <fec., the 
subject ought to be accompanied by at least one part. 
Lastly, we will remark that the most usual and 
beautiful manner of introducing the parts of a fugue 
is to let them succeed each other in their natural 
order, ascending or descending, although other 
introductions are permitted. For instance, in a 
three-part fugue — tenor, alto, treble — or treble, alto, 
tenor — bass, tenor, alto— alto, tenor, bass ; in a four- 
part fugue — ^bass, tenor, alto, treble— or treble, alto, 
tenor, bass. These successions should occur alter- 
nately on the tonic and dominant ; for example, in e : 

Ex. 889. 

In thiee parta. 




From this example, we perceive that when the first 
part commences on the tonic, the second must answer 
on the dominant, the third on the tonic, and the 
fourth on the dominant again ; when the first part 
commences on the dominant, the second answers on 
the tonic, the third on the dominant, and the fourth 
on the tonic. Some fugue-subjects commence on the 
second, third, fourth, sixth, or seventh of the tonic ; 
when ijiis is the case, the answer must always be 
made a fifth above ; that is, on the second, third, 
fourth, sixth, or seventh of the dominant; for 
example : — 



Cmi^or. 



In B{^ mi^er. 



Ex.890. 




i 



ii I ji^ J i i j I j IEZ 




Answer. 



Although the most beautiful effect is produced by 
answering the tonic by the dominant (fiflh above or 
fourth below), and the dominant by the tonic, yet it 
is not necessary, in the commencement of a fugue in 
three or more parts, to employ at all times this 
repercussion, as the order of introduction is called. 
The following ten repercussions, in which the two 
first commencing voices are contiguous and the tonic 
answers the dominant, and the dominant the tonic, 
belong to the most usual and beautiful commence- 
ments of a fugue ; for example : — 

No. 3. Treble, Alto, Bass, Tenor. 
No. 4. Alto, Treble, Tenor, Bass. 
No. 5. Alto, Treble, Bass, Tenor. 
No. 6. Alto, Tenor, Treble, Bass. 
No. 7. Alto, Tenor, Bass, Treble. 
No. 8. Tenor, Alto, Treble, Bass. 
No. 9. Tenor, Alto, Bass, Treble. 
No. 10. Tenor, Bass, Alto, Treble- 
No. 11. Tenor, Bass, Treble, Alto. 
No. 12. Bass, Tenor, Treble, Alto. 

The four following repercussions are more rarely 
used, and are less effective, as in them the first two 
parts ate too distant :— 

No. 13. Treble, Bass, Tenor, Alto. 

No. 14. Bass, Treble, Alto, Tenor. 

No. 15. Treble, Bass, Alto, Tenor. 

No. 16. Bass, Treble, Tenor, Alto. 

Gk)od masters have used the following eight 
repercussions, which answer on the octave, and are 
also effective, although generally only employed in 
the middle of a fugue, in analogous keys :— 

No. 17. Treble, Tenor, Alto, Bass. 

No. 18. Treble, Tenor, Bass, Alto. 

No. 19. Alto, Bass, Tenor, Treble. 

No. 20. Alto, Bass, Treble, Tenor. 

No. 21. Tenor, Treble, Alto, Bass. 

No. 22. Tenor, Treble, Bass, Alto. 

No. 23. Bass, Alto, Tenor, Treble. 

No. 24. Bass, Alto, Treble, Tenor. 

In concluding the rules on fugue, I must repeat, 
that on each division of every kind of bar a note 
should be struck in at least one part, in order that 
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the melody may not Btagnate, and the ornamental 
counterpoint be perceptible. A few examples of 
three and four-part fugue follow, composed in the 
modern twenty-four keys, and containing lieances, 
pointed out by NB, which are permitted to all 
beginners : — 



. Ex. 891. 



Fugue in F major. 



NB. 1. 



tNr- i - I - l-r |ir.Jlrr I 
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NB. 6. 
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m 


^— 
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*p^ 
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K 


KB. 4. 










The first NB above e in the tenor, points out that 
it is permitted to commence or end the answer of a 
subject with a note of less or greater value. The 
second NB on the seventeenth bar, points out that 
between the tenor and alto part a gtretto of two bars 
occurs, not from necessity, but as a device. The 
third NB in the twentieth bar, on a in the bass, 
points out that it leads the subject into Bb major 
instead of C major, which is a licence permitted in 
the middle of a fugue, especially when caused by a 
itretto. The fourth NB, in the twenty-fourth bar, 
on / in the bass, which commences the last stretto, 
points out that it is not necessary that the same part 
which commenced the fugue, should also commence 
the last Hretto. The fifth NB, on the answering 
tenor note, e^ points out that the subject is equally 
well introduced by an ascending or descending skip 
as by a rest 



Ex. 892. 



Fugue in D minor. 
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The licences, which all occur on the bb, when the 
subject commences on a, are good and nsnal, because 
b\} is more suitable than bJB^ to the key of D minor, 
and is also an ornament, being unexpected. The 
same fagues are now presented in four parts. 



Fugue 1st, in F major. 



Ex. 89a 




^^ =-f--— 4 ^ ="— I 'LJA^^ 
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Good muten bave alao employed the two foQowing 
half cadences, on the third or mUi above, before Hie 
last ttretto ; for example : — 

Ex.891. 




Fngae 2nd, in D minor. 



Ex. 895. 
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The first NB, in the twenty-first and twenty-second 
bars, above the two ^«, points ont, that some notes 
of the subject, especially in a gtretto, may be 
lengthened or shortened in the ihiddle of a fugne. 
The second NB, above the bonnd bass note, e, points 
ont, that the theme has been slightly changed in the 
second and third notes, by syncopation, as the third 
note, c, is continued for two divisions, while the 
fourth note, ft, is only continued for one division. 
Such licences constantly occur in strettas. The third 
NB, in the twenty-ninth bar, under the a in the alto, 
points out, that it is permitted to double a major 
third, when it is the third or sixth tone of a major 



scale, or the sixth tone of a minor scale. The fourth 
NB, in the thirty-fifth bar, on the tenor note, g, 
points out a necessary licence, by which the stretto 
is made a note lower than it ought regularly to be. 
The fifth NB, in the thirty-ninth bar, on the bound 
bass note, e, points out» that the penultimate note of 
the subject may, like others, be lengthened or 
shortened in a stretto. The sixth NB, in the last 
bar, on /*j[ in the alto, points out, that, in minor 
keys, the major third may be used as a final termi- 
nation, being more satisfactory ; hot if the conclusion 
be not final, the minor third is regular and necessary. 
When, however, the music which follows ascends a 
perfect fourth, the major third is also tolerated — for 
instance, in the last example, should G minor or 
major follow. We must also examine the threefold 
contractions of the principal subject, made by the 
three upper parts on the pedal point of a in the bass, 
throughout which cjL is used by licence instead of c. 
Sometimes the counter-subject or intervening subject, 
after being often re-produced, is contracted in this 
manner before the concluding cadence. These arti- 
fices serve to prolong a fugue, and are always 
appropriate ornaments to this style of writing. 



FROM PASQUALE CAFFARO'S 10<Vth PSALM, 
Ex. 896. « CbnfiUminii DcmwOf quoniam bonus," 



litVloHB. 
ted Violin. 

Viola. 

Canto. 

Alto. 




Pen - ri Tiio-mo, ch*e-8a - mina U ve-ro, le mie vo - ci aool • 
-a — ju » I f> = - , ^B Ig- 

Pen - d ruomo, ch'eM-mi-na il ve-ro, le mie vo - ci scol-pis - ca nel cor, le mie vo - ci m-oI - 




1^ 



=f-^l|^— C-C- 




pis - ca nel cor, e mi di - caple - to-eo, o se - ve - ro. 



Pen - n Tao - mo , 



n^i^m^^^^^ 



^•=M!+f^B 



ga - mina il ve-ro le mie vo - ci scol - pis - ca nel cor. 



Le mie vo - ciaool- 
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ae - Te- ID per noi sem-pre 



-pis - ond eor e _ini dl - o ae pie-to - so o m - ve - lo per noi eem 




^^ 



noi sem-pre se veg - lia il Signor I 
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. noi sem-pre ae veg - lia il Signor! 
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sem-pre sem - pre se veg • Ua il Signor I 



Pen - 



Tno-mo e mi 
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ca. 



mie TO - ci sool - pis - ca nel oor, e mi di - 
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pernoi Mmpra, 



per Dot sem - pre se veg-lU il Sig • nor 1 e mi di - ca 




i ^ r T^^ji^-g4f' ^^—]fr^^=^F=¥f= r LJ J U =i 




pie - to - flo o 



M pie - to - ao o 



▼e - ro per noi sem-pre se veg-liailSig- nor! 

Te - ro per noi sem-pre se veg-lia il Sig - nor i 

■ ^ t WM y r i J J I f f ^ I J 

▼e > ro per noi sem-pre ee veg^ia il Sig - nor ! 





• rue, Bex glo 



nS| 



Bex glo-rue, ta Bex, ta Bex, ta 



Bex 



. - rin, Bex glo-rus, 



Bex glo-ria, Bex glo-ria, ta Rkl^ tu Bex glo 



glo - - - - ric, Bex glo-ria, Bex glo-rie, Bex glo-rue, ta Bex, ta Bex, ta Bex 

^_ Jt0±l -•- fl^ — 
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tuRex glo 



ri - n, Rex glo-riflB, Bex gio-r)», Bex glo-rie, Box glo-ris, Bex 
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nus 68 fi - li -us, ta pa-trie es fi - li - us, 



ta pft-trifl sempi-ter - 




sempi - ter - nus, pa-tris^ sempi - ter 



fi - li 




ta pft-tris sempi - ter - nu8,6em - pi - ter - 



fi - li - . 




Treble. 



Alto. 



Tenor. 



But. 



Violin. 



Organ. 



SECOND MOVEMENT OF AN OFFERTORY, " DEXTERA DOMINI," 
Ex. 898. By J. G. Albbbchtsbeboeb. 

Allegro moderaio. 



^^^m 



^^: 



^= 



^^^^-n 




o - pe-ra 



o - pe-ra Do - mi 



^i^^-qp ^^^ ^r^ ^^^^ ^^^ 



The violins continue to aeeompuiy fn similar putagee, 

tr 



Tugto MOlO, 
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ni, 
6 



narrabo o-pera, narrabo o-pe-ra, narrabo o pe-ra Do - mi - ni, narra - - bo, et 




narra - bo, . . narra -bo, . et narra - - bo: 

4 —8 e6_$ — 175 6 5_ J — 8 ^-6 



— 1 6 6, 



"i =10.115 t -lln 



8b «»^- 



^^^^=^ 



o - peraDo - mi-ni, Do - - mi > ni, narrabo o-pera, narrabo o-pera, narrabo o-pera, o-pera. 



O-pera Do-mi - ni, narra - - - bo 



rr TTTigjSir. I r-^,-^^^=^=^^^^=^ ^^3^ ^^ ^ m 



narabo o-pera, narrabo o-pera, narrabo o-pera 



et narra - bo, nar-ra - 



- bo, et narra - bo, et narra - bo, et narra - bo o - pera, o - p^ra 




T 1^6 



mi-ni ; nairabo o • pera, narra-bo o - pera, narra-bo o - pera, narra-bo o - pera. 
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et nar - - ra - - bo 



o - pe-ra, 



- peraDo - mi -ni, nar - ra - - bo o - - pera 



Do-mi -ni, et . . nar-ra-bo . . nar-ra-bo b- perat)o-mi - ni; 




narrabo o-pera, narrabo o-pera, xuurabo o- pe-ra Do 



mi - ni, 




Do - mi-ni, Do - mi-ni, nar-ra-bo o-pera Do - mi - ni ; et . nar - ra - bo 



et . . nar-ra-bo ope-raDo - mi - ni, et . nar-ra-bo, . nar - ra - bo 

^^^ n^ -^ - ^_» >r S- ^ =»• 



ni, Do - - mi - ni, nar-ra - Ix) o - pera Do - mi • nl, ct nar - - ra - bo 



o - pc- 
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narra-bo o - pera Do - mi - ni, et . nar - J^ra 



bo 



pe-ra, o - pe-ra 




pera, Do - mini; 



narra-bo o-pera, narrabo o - pe-ra» 

8= . 8r= 



Dar-ra-bo o . pe-ra 
1^5 ^ g 3 




Do-mi - ni; 



nar-ra-bo 0- pera, narrabo o-pera, narrabo o • pera Do 



Do - mi-ni ; 



nar -ra-bo, nar-ra-bo, na-ra-bo o- pe-ra Do - mi 



Domi-ni, nar - ra - bo, nar - ra - bo, nar - ra - bo, narrabo o-pera Do 

iiJ_JZJ- ■> - t' b - g t B-^T 8-J>t 8-T 6 ♦ ^^1 tl 




mi - ni ; 



nar-rabo o-pera, narra-bo o-pera, narrabo o-pera Do 




- mi-ni; narrabo o-pera, narra-bo o-pera, narrabo o - pera, narrabo o-pera 

S 5" ^ 4J? erP 66 ^^4^^ S 6ft^_^l^^^^ S 6»>-^l^^^^^ 8-5- 




Do - mi - ni, et nar-ra - bo o - pe-ra Do - mi - ni, 



o - pera Do 



mi - ni! 



Do - mi-ni, et nar-ra - bo o - pe-ra Do - mi - ni. 



pe-ra Do 



mi - ni t 

/7\ 



Do - mi - ni, et nar-ra - bo o - pe-^a Do - mi - ni, o - pe-ra Do 

g h 6 8 a ^_ 6 I fc t » t 9 



mi - nil 
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In ihie fagae, which, although ingeniously worked 
out, is perfectly clear, both violins in unison continue 
the passages remarked above — ^two violas complete 
the intervals of the harmony ; trumpets and drums 
are added on proper occasions. The weighty, broad 
theme of the bass is answered strictly by the tenor 
lengthened a whole bar, to prepare regularly the 
introduction of the alto. As the intervening harmony 
executed by the first part is correspondingly con- 
tinued by the other parts, it may be considered as a 
new and second subject. By the employment of 
double counterpoint, which we shall treat of in the 
next volume, both themes receive a manifold shape ; 
they appear sometimes separately and sometimes 
united, as imitations, pursuing each other per Ardn 
et Thenn, and by added thirds, with counterpoints 
in the octave and tenth. Twenty-four bars previous 
to the conclusion, there begins an excellent gtretto 
between the bass and alto, by syncopation, and at 
the distance of a crotchet, answered on the dominant 
by the tenor and treble ; the last stretto is twofold — 
the subject in the tenor and alto, and the counter- 
subject in the bass and treble, alternate on accented 
and unaccented divisions, after which a solemn plagal 
cadence through the major third leads to the perfect 
and satisfactory termination. The JSieereata is a 
species of fugue, held in much esteem by our good 
predecessors. It is l>egun similarly to a usual simple 
fugue, with the appropriate answers and re-percus- 
sions; in the second part, however, all the parts 
should conunence (if possible, nnperceived) in 
simple or strict inversion, by which the upper part 
will become the lowest, and, contrary to the usual 
rule, one part must re-commence alone, in order that 
the re-entry of the leeAer (dux) and its companion 
(comes) may be more clearly perceptible in their 
new form. When the whole of the first part has 
been thus inverted, a concluding free cadence is 
added, lengthened by analogous imitations of the 
principal motive, or by a pedal point. These kind 
of inversions may be in two, three, or four parts ; 
when in two parts, a third and fourth independent 
part may be added. In a composition of three parts, 
of course only the upper and lowest part can change 
places ; the middle part, simply or strictly inverted, 
note for note, must continue in its inner place, even 
in a Micercata. When the commencing subject of 
a fugue is simply inverted, without retaining the 
order of half and whole tones in the answer, it is said 
to be per cantrarium simplex ; when the half and 
whole tones are strictly observed, so that the inversion 
produces whole tone for whole tone, and a JPa-note 
for every Jfi-note, the fugue is per cantrarium 



reversum. Two short fugues will follow as examples, 
in which the inversion always answers the subject 
precisely, until the stretto. 

Four-part fugue in A minor, with simple inversion. 



Ex. 899. 




i^^t^ 



ft Hi V 




J^fP^^I?^ 



^r=Tf^^ 




il ^tr^g^% =f ^ jrftfh°-ra^ 




IH4L^-4 '■ U . -MJ^rlr-rl j^ 



=p=f r-Tz^ 
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Fugue in 6 minor, with Btrict inversion on the fifth. 

By Fvx. 



vr^ \ " i^=f=-=\^-\-^^ 



^jj-^ji^p^ ^ 



^ „ i ^ilwtfmi' -iFrrrrr^ 




f :^T^r=^^i^F^-^FP?Ftf^ 



1^^ 



Hi 



Ex. 900. 



W^^ *==^ ' ' ' 



!^i 



JU ^- I f'Tr 



zdki 





l^^^^^f^ f-t^f^-JF^ P^ ^ 



3 ^^H^^ ^'^^ " 




n.^ LJtJ-^^..3 t= ^ J I ,., -pf=i 
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f rM^gbSate^ ^ 



=teh 



NB. 




The first NB. above the treble, points oat a slight 
and allowable change which occurs — ^the d is not 
dotted, and the following <; is a minim instead of a 
crotchet The NB in the alto and bass of the 
fifteenth bar, point out the crotchet rest, which is 
used to render more perceptible the inverted subject ; 
Fax prescribes this as a rule, but it is no longer ob- 
served, as the re-percussion of the theme, if properly 
and effectively introduced, will not escape an atten- 
tive listener — and these ingenious branches of com- 
position are beyond the comprehension of uninitiated 
amateurs. The third N& m the tenor, points out 
the inverted subject, or rather the imitation of the 
treble an octave lower, in an allowable form of auff" 
mentation, the first two notes being of greater value. 
The following is a Rieercata for the organ, in three 
parts, with strict inversion : — 



Ex.901. 
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l';.j^'.V'; ' '"' ' f''^ '^ 



m^ 



^r^^^ir^r \ rm 
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i^ 



.jjij> i ijijjjjj}" 



j_-j- 




^tr- 



In this example, tbechromaticsabject, commencuig 
on the major Boventh, continnes until the seventy* 
second bar, in the unaccented division of which the 
npper part oommences the iirversion, per contrarium 
reversum, and this continues in all three parts just 
as long as the subject with its inverted accompani- 
ment, until the one hundred and twenty-third bar, in 
the purest harmony ; nine bars of short imitations 
follow, and the conclusion on the tonic is made with 
a plagal cadence. 
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VARIOUS IMPORTANT COLLRCTIONS OP 

CATHEDRAL MUSIC, in Focal Score, with an 
Accompaniment for the Organ, chiefly Edited by 
VINCENT NOVELLO. 

Printed on extra size paper, and bound in whole cloth. 

BOYCE'S COLLECTION OF CATHEDRAL MUSIC. 
In 3 volB.y each £7., 2s. 

Separate Organ Part to ditto, with the words between the 
treble and bass staffs. 2 vols., each £,\. is. 

Separate Voics Parts to ditto, each jSi. 5s. 

BOYCFS OWN SERVICES AND ANTHEMS. 
4 vols., each fti, is. 

CLARKE WHITFELD'S SERVICES and ANTHEMS. 
4 vols, in two, 30s. each. 

CORFFS SERVICE in B flat, and 11 ANTHEMS. iSs. 

CROFT'S THIRTY SELECT ANTHEMS AND THE 
BURIAL SERVICE. 2 vols., each £1. 68. 

GREENE'S FORTY SELECT ANTHEMS. 2 voU., 
each £\, 6s. 

KENT'S MORNING AND EVENING SERVICE, 
with Twenty Anthems. Vol. i, folio, 14s.; Vol. 2, 21s. 
Vols. I and 2, octavo, each 8s. 

MOTETT SOCIETY'S PUBUCATION : a Collection 
of Ancient Church Music, originally pr'.nted for the Motett 
Society, consisting of Services and Anthems by the best 
English and Italian Composers, in Vocal Score, with separate 
Accomp. for the Organ by £. F. Rimbavlt, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Vol. I, Anthems for Festivals. Price 24s. 
Vol. 2, Services. Price 15$. 
Vol. 3, Miscellaneous Anthems. Price 24s. 

NARES'S TWENTY ANTHEMS. Price 258. 

NOVELLO'S CATHEDRAL CHOIR BOOK : a Col- 
lection of Services, in 2 vols., each 25s. Vocal Score, without 
Accompaniment, 2 vols., each 138. 6d. 

OUSELEY'S (Rev. Sir Fred.) Collection of SERVICES. 
Price 3 18. 6d. 

OUSELEY'S own SERVICES and ANTHEMS. 318. 6d. 

PURCELL'S SACRED MUSIC : the Cathedral Services, 
Anthems, Hymns, &c. Complete in 4 vols., 3 is. 6d. each. 
Vol. 1, Verse Anthems in major keys. - Pages 312. 

„ 2, Verse Anthems in minor keys. - „ 306. 

„ 3, Full Anthems, Hymns, Sacred Songs, 

and Latin Pieces ... ,, 230. 

„ 4, Services and Chants - - - ,,215. 

RIMBAULT'S Collection of CATHEDRAL SERVICES. 
Price 428. 

SMITH'S (John, Mus. Doc.) SERVICES, in i vol. 218. 
*«* Each Service and Anthem wuy be had singly from the vo/i., 

either in score or sep, vocal farts (for prices^ see Catalogues), 



Dedicated by permission to the Right Rev. Lord 
Bishop op Worcistir. 

BAXTER'S HARMONIA SACRA. A CoUecdon of 
Introductory Sentences, Chants, Responses, Sanctuses, 
&c., with Jubilate, Gloria in excelsis, and Nunc dimittis. 
208 PSALM and HYMN TUNES (adapted to a selection 
of Psalms and Hymns compiled by the Rev. E. Daviis and 
the Rev. J. A. Baxtkr, M.A.) The whole carefully revised 
by Vincent Novello. 

The Organ Score, imperial 8vo., bound in 

cloth, lettered, 15 o 

The Vocal Score, 1 8mo 5 o 

The separate Treble Part, i8mo i 6 

„ Alto I 6 

„ Tenor i 6 

„ Bass I 6 

BAXTER (the Rev. T. A.) Observations on the proper 
method of Chanting all those portions of the Church Services 
which are appointed to be said or sung. is. 

BAXTER. The Words of the Venite, Te Deum, Bene- 
dictus. Jubilate, Magnificat, Nunc dimittis, Cantate Domino, 
and Deus Misereatur, divided for Chanting, with blank staves 
for writing in appropriate Chants. i6mo., price 6d. 



HOVELLO'S OBIODTAL OCTAVO EDITIONS 
OF ORATORIOS. 

In Vocal Score, with a separate Accompaniment for the 
Organ or Pianoforte by Vincent Novello. — These Works 
will be found appropriate presents ; combining elegance with a 
moderate outlay for a standard work. 

Works already completed : — 

HAYDN'S 

Creation ... ... ... (bound) 3s. od. 

HANDEL'S 

Saul ... . . ... (bound) 6s. 6d. 

Israel in Egypt ... ... (bound) 4s. od. 

Solomon ... ... ... (bound) 7s. 6d. 

Messiah ... ... ... (bound) 4s. od. 

Samson ... ... ... (bound) 4s. od. 

Judas Maccabaeus ... ... (bound) 4s. od. 

Jephtha ... ... ... (bound) 6s. 6d. 

betdngen Te Deum ... ... \. > ^, 

Coronation Anthem, « Zadock the Priest' | ^P'*?*''' "• ^**- 

Joshua ... ... ... (bound) 5s. 6d. 

Acis and Galatea (paper covers) 3s. od. "^ 

Alexander's Feast „ 3s. 6d. >( bound) 96. od. 

Ode on St. Cecilia's Day „ 2s. od. J 

Deborah ... ... ... (bound) 6s. 6d. 

MENDELSSOHN'S 

St. Paul ... ... ... (bound) 6s. 6d. 

MOZART, HAYDN, ic BEETHOVEN. 
The Three Favorite Masses, with the Latin words, and an 

English adaptation by R. G. Loraine, Esq. — viz., 
Mozart's Twelfth Mass (paper) 3s. 6d. \ 
Haydn's Third or Imperial (paper) 2S. 6d. Wbound) 8s. 6d. 
Beethoven's Mass in C (paper) 28. 6d. j 

„ Engedi; or, David in the Wilderness (paper) 38. 

Mozart's Requiem ... ... ... (paper) 2S. 

ROMBERG'S 
Lay of the Bell ... ... (paper) 2S. 6d. 

All the Choruses from the OcUvo Edidons may be had 
separately from i^d. to 6d. each. 



VOVELLO'S FOLIO EDITIONS OF 
OBATOBIOS. 

In Vocal Score, with a Separate Accompaniment for the 
Organ or Pianoforte by Vincent Novello. The majority 
of these Oratorios are embellished with Vignette Titles, after 
Raffaelle, engraved by William Humphrys. 

HANDEL, The Messiah los. 

„ Judas Maccabatus ... ... 158. 

„ Israel in Egypt ... ... 153. 

„ Samson ... ... ... 15s. 

' „ Jephtha ... ... ... 15s. 

„ Joshua ... ... ... 15s. 

„ Solomon ... ... ... 15s. 

„ Saul ... ... ... 155. 

„ Dettingen Te Deum ... ... 5s. 

„ Acis and Galatea ... ... los. 

„ Alexander's Feast ... ... los. 

„ Ode on St. Cecilia's Day ... 6s. 

(To he continued,) 
HAYDN, The Creation ... ... 12s. 

The above Oratorios can be had neatly bound in cloth 

for 28. 6d. each extra. 

MENDELSSOHN, St. Paul . . . (bound in cloth) 1 1 s. 

„ Hymn of Praise ... 143. 

NEUKOMM, David ... ... (bound) 248. 

„ Mount Sinai ... (bound) 24s. 

PIERSON, H. H., Jerusalem (bound in cloth) 31s. 6d. 
JACKSON (Masham), The Deliverance of Israel firom 

Babylon (bound in cloth) 21s. 

„ Isaiah (bound in cloth) 24s. 

BEETHOVEN, Engedi; or, David in the Wilderness 93. 

ELVEY, Dr., Resurrection and Ascension ... 9s. 

EachSone. Duet, Trio, Quartett. orChorus. may be had singly, 

from 6d. to 28. each — Upwards of 400 are now ready. 



MOZART'S PIANOFORTE WORKS, 

An entirely New and Complete Edition, with and without Accompaniments, humbly dedicated by 

express permission to Her Most Gracious Majesty Qvbbn Victoria.. Edited by Cipriani Potter, 

Principal Professor of Harmony and Composition in the Royal Academy of Music in London. 

A Thematic Index to toe whole Work will be found in each Volume. 



No. 

-I 

19 1 



26 

35 



40 
51 
11 
14 



1 
15 
20 
24 



Vol 1.— Airs with Variations. CBound in Cloth,)— Price 198. 6d. 

4. No. 



f Part 1, Air, with VariatioDS, in Q 
2, Air, with Variadons, in F 



I Part 1, Rondo, in A minor \ 
J 



2s. 6d. 



2, Tema, in A midor 
^Air with Variadons in £ flat 
rPart 1, Tema, with Variations, hi O 
L „ 2, Tema, with VariationB, in F 

' Part 1, Minnet, in D 

„ 2, La Belle Francaise, in E flat 



88 



52 



' Part 1, Atf, with Variations, in £ flat 

„ 2, Air, with Variations, in D 

Parti, Air, with Variations, in F 

„ 2, Air, with Variations, in 

' Part 1, Tema, in F 

„ 2, Tema, in B flat 

' Part I9 Mio Oaro Adone, with Variations, hi Q 

„ 2, Ah I Voos Dirai, with Variations, in G 

' Part 1, Air, with Variations, in G 

2, Ariette, with Variatious, in D 



VoL 2.— Bondos, dbc. (Bpnnd in Cloth.)— Price 8b. 6d. 

Fantasia e Faga, in G , 

In the style of Handel, in G , 

Rondo, in B flat (Posthnmoos) , 

Rondo, in A (Poethomons) 

Vol 3.— Duets. (Bound in Cloth.)— Price 17b. 

Dnet for Two Performers, in F 6 

Introdaction St Fusa, for Two Performers, in D 2 

Dnet, for Two Penormers, in O 1 

Daet, for Two Performers, in G 5 

Dnet, for Two Performers, in F minor, com- 
posed for a musical dock ... ... 1 

Vol. 4. — Pianoforte Sonatas. (Bound in Cloth.) — Price 15b. 
1 



21 
38 

65 



Adaffio, in B minor, and Rondo in G 
Rondo, Nos. 1 and 2, in F and D, each Is. or 

complete 

IGsoellaneous Romance, in A flat 



Dnef for Two Performers, in F minor, com- 
posed for a Musical Glock 

Duet, for Two Performers, in D 

Duet, for Two Performers in B flat 

Fngne, for Two Performers, in B flat 



^ f Fantasia, in G minor I j. 1 8 

** I Sonata, in G minor j ^ 2 

9 Sonata, in F 2 6 

Rondo, from Ditto 1 

30 Sonata, with Violm and Violoncello Accom- 
paniment (ad. lib.), in A 8 



Sonata, in B flat 
Rondo, bom Ditto 
Sonata, in F ... 
Sonata, in D ... 
Sonata, in A minor 
Sonata, m F 
Sonata, in E flat 



59 

eo 

66 
67 



55 
58 
63 
64 
68 



17 
47 



Vol. 5. — ^Pianoforte Sonatas. (Bound in doth.)— Price 15s. 

Sonata, in B flat ...' 2 Oi70 Sonata, in F 

Sonata, in G 1 9 1 71 Sonata, in D ... 

Sonata, in G 2 9 72 Sonata, mG 

Sonata, in G 2 8 '16 Goncerto, for Pianoforte, in A 

Vol. 6.— Sonatas for the Pianoforte and Violin. (Bound in Cloth.)— Price 17b. 



Sonata, in B flat 
Sonata, in E flat 
Sonata, in G 
Sonata, in A 
Sonata, mEflat 



Sonato, mF 
Sonata, in £ minor 
Sonata, in F 
Sonata, mEflat 



Sonata, 
Sonata, 
Sonata, 
Sonata, 
Sonata, 



VoL 7.— Sonatas for the Pianoforte and Violin. (Bound in Cloth.)— Price 17fl. 

inG 2 6 74 Sonata, m B 

mD 4 12 Allegro, ui B flat rPosthumoiis) 

inG 2 18 Sonata, in G (Posuimnous) 

inG 19 oe f Part 1, Tema, in G minor 

in A 2 6 ^1 „ 2, La Pastorella Silvana, hi G 



Vol. 8.— Quartetta and Quintetts. (Bound in Cloth.)— Price 15s. 

Pianoforte, Violm (or Flnte), 48 Qmntett, for Pianoforte, Hantboy, Clarinet, 



Qnartett, 

Viola, and Violoncello, in G minor ..'. 5 
Qnartett, for Pianoforte, Violin, Tenor, and 

Violoncello, in E flat 5 



41 



Trio, for P.F., Glarionet, and Tenor, in E flat 
The Cltttonet put, amnged for Flute or Violin, Is 
included for the price named. 
Trio, for P.F., Violin, and Violoncello, m B... 
Trio, for P.F., Violin, and Violoncello, inBflat 
Trio, for P.F., Violin, and Violoncello, m G 



4 



4, 
9 
8 
8 
8 


8 
8 





1 9 



Horn, and Bassoon, in £ flat 
49 Qnartett, P.F., Violin, Viola, &Vcello.,inEflat 
*»* Thifl Quartetl may be had anaoged for Four hands by 
John Watts, price 5s. Sd. 



Vol. 9.— Trios, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello. (Bound in Cloth.)— Price 24b. 

46 Trio, for P.F., Violin, and Violoncello, in G . . . 

SS Trio, for P.F., Violin, and Violoncello, in G 

10 Sonata, with Violin and Violoncello Accom* 

panimentfl, in D minor (Posthamous) ... 

61 Trio, for P.F., Violin, and Violoncello, in E flat 

62 Trio, for P.F., Violin, and Violoncello, in B flat 



1 6 

2 6 
2 
6 



*«* An Anahftiml and ThemaHc Index of the above Works, written by Edward Holmes, 
Author of the " lAfe of Mozart^* mil be found in Novell s Catalogtie No. 4, which may bt had 
S/f Otis on application. 

Tx>ndon Sacred Mnric Warehonae, J. ALFRED NOVEL LO, ^9, Dean l^treet, Soho, and 24, Ponltiy ; 
Also in New York, at 389, Broadway 
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" Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and ability. • • • There is no stond or impediment in the wit, 
but may be wrought out by fit studies."— Xor<f Bacon. 



J. G. ALBRECHTSBERGER'S 

OOUECnXD IVBITINaS ON 

THOKOUGH-BASS, HARMONY, 

AND 

COMPOSITION, 

FOR SELF -INSTRUCTION. 



WITH MANY EXPLANATORY EXAMPLES, VERBALLY COMMUNICATED TO, AND SYSTEMATICALLY ARRANGED 

ENLARGED, AND EDITED BY HIS PUPIL, 

IGNAZ CHEVALIER VON SEYFRIED; 

WITH A SHORT GUIDE TO FULL^CORE PLAYING, AND A DESCRIPTION OF ALL INSTRUMENTS EMPLOYED 

UNTIL THE PRESENT TIME. 

IN THBEE VOLUMES, 

VOL. III. 

Translated bt SABILLA NOVELLO, from the original German, expresslt por NOVELLO'S 
LIBRARY POR THE DippusioN OP MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. The musical portion 

HAS BEEN REVISED BT VINCENT NOVELLO. 



LONDON: 
J. ALFRED NOVELLO, 69, DEAN STREET, SOHO, AND 24, POULTRY; 

ALSO IN NEW YORK. AT «89, BROADWAY. 
18116. 
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CLn. . On ftigue, with a chorale 187 

GLm. . On double counterpoint in the 8ve or 15th ----- 191 

CLIV. . „ „ „ lOthorSni 197 

CLV. . „ „ „ 12ihor6th 206 

CLYL . On doable ftigae ••...•- -218 

CLVII. On canon 219 

APPENDIX. 

On chniehy chamber, and dramatic style of moBio .... - 288 

A short deflcription of all instramentBnfled at the present time; with ihdr scales - 240 

A gnide to foil-score playing ^.-..••. 254 
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CLII. — Om Fuoub with a Ohobalb. 

For a fagae above a chorale, it is OBiial to take 
some notes (in diminution) of the chorale itself as 
a subject^ which is introduced successively in the 
three parts, as in a common fugue, until the fourth 
part with the chorale-melody can join in. When this 
commences on the tonic, another part may take it on 
the dominant, when a good occasion presents itself. 
Whenever the chorale is introduced, the remaining 
parts must be worked out in imitations. This kind 
of fugue is capable of contraction, and admits the 
use of other ingenious and ornamental counterpoints ; 
for example : — 

Fugue in G major. 

ModmOo, 



Ex.902. 




^^ ^IETR !=itf:tz£ 



ChOEBle. 





k.rr^r i r rfti)7r^=fx"nrff=f 




tghrJ h fl-rrL" irrpH* ^ 
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jSj r I 'fffrir ■ i Ff JJ-ljJ15 l 



fti r-ppfiJ fr-if-pjjijj r\ 



fiin^ M^ II' 'I 




if h I V ir I ^ 




The NB in ihe twelflth bar, on ilia tenor, pointt out that the re-perciUBion of the theme is diminiehed 
and introduced by a minim instead of a aemioreve. Some fagnes only contain the dionde in one part» 
while the remaining parts are composed of imitations in ornamental counterpoint ; a good example is the 
Ate Maria by Fax. When one part alone contains the chorale, and the composer does not choose to 
write in fngne, it is sufficient to add the remaining vocal parts, or violin and organ parts, in correct 
counterpoint imitations, as the following examples shew : — 



Ex.908. 



HYMN. 
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lem • per,afc • qiie lem-per Vir - go^ fe • Ux o<b - li por 




Ex.90i. 



Fngne with a cborale. 



Chonla. 



Bt J. 8. Baos. 




Wen 



i^ ^-g-c-f-^^ j ^ ^^ ^-^ |if ^ (? 



=^ 



^ 



Ich IftB-fle dich nicht, nicht, iiicht,ichl«8-8edicbnicht, nicbt, nicht, nioht, 



ich UuHMdioh 



Ich las-ae dioh nicht» nicht, nicht, ich las-w dich nioht, niohl, nicht, nioht, 



Ich las-ae dichniohtyichlas-se dIch 




Buiitt nicht, nicht, ich laa-sedioh nicht, nicht. 



dich nicht, nicht, nicht, nicht, 




nicht, ich Im-bo £ch nicht, nicht, nicht^ ich las-Be dich nicht, ich lasse dich nicht, nicht, nicht, ich Immo dich 



nicht. 



idh laB8edichnicht,iohla»-Bediohnicht, nicht, ich las-ae dich nicht, ich Us-fle dicfa 




niefat, nichty 



gnestmichdenn, da ae 



gnestmich 



}i^X4-^^^E^ ^} F ^-gf"~TJ J :'uLj(Mrrc'u-t-^-^ 



m^t, ich laa-se dich nicht da ae 



gnestmichdeiin,da ae - gnest, da aegneat mich 




nicht) loh iM-aedich nicht 



da ae 



gnestn^ohdenn. 
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^ 



m 



^ 



mieh 



Die 



gi»rt, 



gnestmichdemiyda Be - g:nestmichdeiui; 




gneBtmichdeDn,du8egne8t,da0e - - gnest, ich iM-sedichnicht, 



gn6stmichdeim,dase - gnertmich denn, 



ichlflaeedicfaniohmdhlaMedieh 




nicht, date - gnett, dn se 



gmaiiDichdeim, dn ae - gne8t,da ae 



gnest mii^i dn 




gnest, daio 



Spp ^n^i::^^^-^^'=^^j z sjE=^^^f.T\iir i r^TTT^ 



nicht, daie 



gnest, dtt ae - gnest mioh denn. 



da se 



gaeit miohdenn, da 




■egnest, ae « g ne8tinichdeim,inem Je - aa^mein Je -aa.mein Je - aa I Ich Ua -ae dioh 



gneatmichdeim, mien Je - an, mien Je - an, mien Je - an I 
~ae-gneat» ae - gneat mich denn, mein Je - an, mein Je-aa, meinJe - an! Ich Ua-ae dich nicht, ich 1m - ae dkh 




nichtyich laa . ae dich nicht, nicht, nicht ich laa-se dich nicht, nicht, da ae - • gneatmicli 



i 



Ich lia - ae dich nicht, ich laa-ae dich nicht, nicht, 



ich laa-ae dich nicht, da ae - gneat mich 



"^ nicht, nicht, nicht, ich las-ae dich nicht, ich laa -ae dich nicht, nicht, nicht, da ae - gneat mich 




denn. 



gneat nick 
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taiD, 



gnest mich denn, 



The most effective chorale-fagaes are thoae in 
which the chorale-melody progresses in semibreves, 
or in notes of greater valne than those forming the 
accompanying parts in fngne. For only by such a 
contrasted combination will the principal chaunt stand 
out clearly and grandly, while on the other hand, 
should all the parts move in equal notes, the ear 
would never be able to distinguish every introduction 
of the chorale -melody, which should predominate at 
each re -percussion. This kind of writing is well 
adapted to church-pieces and oratorios; for instance, 
when a subject has been regularly treated as a simple 
fugue, it can be unexpectedly interwoven with such 
a chorale-theme, and give to the whole piece new 
vigour and a grandly soaring impetus. Models exist 
by good ancient and modem masters. 

CLIIL — On Doublb Counterpoint in Octave oe 
Fifteenth. 
All kinds of double counterpoints may be distin- 
guished from simple, intrinsic counterpoint. The 
ktter consists of new accompanying intervals added 
to an existing, retained part ; in the former, both 
parts remain unaltered, while the change of harmony 
is created by transposition. The double counterpoint 
of the octave, treated of in this chapter, is produced 
by the inversion of two parts ; the one which in the 
first instance was the bass, becomes the upper part, 
placed an octave higher, while the other remains 
unaltered, and forms the bass. By this transposition 
oH the parts, the intervals appear in the following 
mutual proportion : — the unison, I., becomes by 
transposition the octave ; the second, the seventh ; 
the third, the sixth ; the fourth, the fifth ; the fifth, 
the fourth ; the sixth, the third ; the seventh, the 
second ; and the octave becomes by transposition the 
unison : the octave heightened in this way is called 
octava acuta, and the lowered octave, octava grams ; 
for example : — 

Ex.905. 



OctaTe, or 15th. 



OctaTe, or Quinta decima acuta. 




gnest mich denn ! 



^ The natural result of this transposition is, ^t 
diminished intervals become augmented, minor be- 
come major, while major intervals become minor, 
and augmented become diminished. Suspensioiis of 
the ninth are forbidden here, because, in correct 
counterpoint in the octave, the resolutions would, 
create 9, 8 — 2, 1 ; and in the coimterpoint in the 
fifteenth, would create 7, 8. Example 907, which 
follows, is correct ; but Example 908 is faulty : — 



No. 1. Saljject. Connterpoint. 



Ex. 907. 




"N Chorale. 



8 » 1 6 Tfl 5[y 8 6 5 H8456 5 8 6 5 
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Or: 



9 T 6 3 6 8 68T6 j|456^ 

^ TunspMltloD In OcUTam ■cutam. 




The transposifcion of the upper part an ootave 
below, to form the bass, while the other part remains 
in its former positioii, and forms the upper part, is 
called Inversio in Octavam grwoem — ^inversion in 
the octave below ; the transposition of the lower part 
an octave above, to form the upper part, while the 
other part» untransposed, forms the bass, is called 
Inverna in Oetavam acutam — ^inversion in the oc- 
tave above. Transpositions are of no use for double 
counterpoint in the octave, when a second becomes 
a ninth ; a third, a tenth ; a fourth, an eleventh ; a 
fifth, a twelfth ; a sixth, a thirteenth ; a seventh, a 
fourteenth ; and the octave becomes a fifteenth — as 
may be seen in the following example : 



No. S. CkK>d. 



Bad. 





These faultv transpositions are caused by placing 
the counterpoint occasionally above the subject, and 
sometimes below it These two transpositions should 
be indicated by the figures of simple intervals, after 
the first presentation of the subject ; no^ change of 
intervals would ensue, as the passing ninths are in 
this case only seconds above, and the tenths are thirds 
above, Ac, &c. This faulty counterpoint in the oc- 
tave may be corrected (more easily for violins than 
for voices) by transposing one part two octaves 
higher or lower, which is the real fifteenth, and 
leaving the other part stationary ; or by transposing 
both parts — the upper one an octave lower, and the 
under part an octave higher ; for example : — 



C<nmter]Mimt 



4^ 



Ex.909. 
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OeUraiKiita of the Alio. 
CooBterpoiBt. 

8 S4668e5 



6 3 




The following inversions, otherwise usual, are 
fitulty in this example, because the first intervals 
Appear too often, dose together. These errors are 
pointed oot by KB :— 




For this counterpoint, — Ruh 1«^— is not to ex- 
ceed, if possible, the interval of an octave. Bute 
2nd-^\B never to introduce an octave by a skip, on 
an accented division of as bar, as it become a bare 
unison when inverted ; this rule does not *n^y to 
compositions in three and four parts. A short sus- 
pension of the octave, not exceeding half a division, 
is allowed in two or more part pieces ; it may also 
be introduced as a transition by grades or slups — 
also at the commencements and conclusions, as well 
as the unison. Sule ^d — ^is not to introduce the 
perfect fifth by a skip, even when both parts progress 
by grades, because the inversion will produce an 
unprepared fourth : — 



No. 1. Bad. Bad. 



Bad. 



Ex.911. 



Chorale. 



Ex. 910. c«^*«n»?*«*: 




m 



VB. NB. NB. NB. 

a e 9 e s 






zczp: 



m 



NB. 



IS! 



a 3 « 5 8 



3 3 3 1^_» 3 




Chorale In the SroihOTO. 


xn. 


iJbS ■■ 1 -=^=\ " 1 1: 


&'■ „: NB. 


Tr^teq: 


j|{'f ■ r ir r^yir Mijijzj 


i^-^y^i: 








OctaTa graTii'NB. Nd. NB. 

it is permitted when used as a regular transition : — 

Goodflftha. 



Ex.912. 




6 6 6 



3 4 34 5 34 5. 6 3 



■N>-^ Invenlo duplex* ^^^ 
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also as the changbg note of Fox, when it 
a fourth in the inversion :— - 

Ex. 913. 

NB. 



m 1 1 iJfh m'"\ i rii 

^ Good. ' ^ «! 



Good. 

8 6S » 4 6 



13 4 6 5 8 



B O 9 O V W • Ml * V -m 'v ^m w 

H^i l I " I r ll H -fTrfffrll 



^^^^ Oct»T»Mnto^ 



or: iBTvnio duplex. 




, Ex. 914. 




NB. MBT NB. 



also when suspended and prepared by a chord of the 
third, sixth, or octave : — 



Ex. 915. 



(ftr-T r irU' i m i MTrr l 'M 



6^-s5 6 6 8 S. 8. 4.S 3 8 ^ 

^< \ A I I I I p i . J l l ^ li ^ l ..' JJlill 

*Sr Subject. QnintadoeliiugnTto. 



4^ 1 , y f^ \ r\ \ ^Tir^rr\^U \ 



Sutjeet. 



8 4 ^8 3 8 H 



Quinta dedmA gnrto. 




The NB on the last section of Ex. 911, points ont^ 
that, when expedient, it is permitted to make both 
transpositions simnltaneonsly, to the octave above 
and the octave below. The NB on the sixth section 
of Ex. 914, points ont, that it is preferable to nse 
the fifteenth occasionally, in order to avoid the nni- 
son in two-part harmony. Hide 4tA — is not to 
introdnce the two ninths as suspensions, on account 
of incorrect resolution. Both are admitted in regular 
transition ; but in this kind of counterpoint^ they are. 
better considered and figured as seconds : it is also 
better to figure tenths, elevenths, and twelfths, as 
thirds, fourths, and fifths, as it is a principal rule in 
this counterpoint not to exceed the octave. When 
a ninth is intentionally introduced, it is more legible 
if figured close to an octave or tenth — for instance, 
8, 9, or 9, 10, or 8, 9, 10, and 10, 9, 8 ; this figuring 
is more easily read and played from than 8, 2, or 
2, 10, or 8, 2, 3, and 3, 2, 8. Fourths, sevenths, and 
seconds are permitted, as suspensions, and as regular 
or irregular passing notes. Oare must be taken that 
both parts should possess a mutually harmonious and 
flowing melody, and that each should form a correot 
fundamental bass, when changed to a different posi- 
tion ; it is also advisable to compose a subject in sudi 
a manner, that a third or fourth complementary part 
may be added when necessary. When, in the prin- 
cipal composition of a two-part counterpoint, only 
the third, sixth, and octave appear alternately on 
accented divisions of bars — when two similar con- 
sonants (such as thirds or sixths) have been avoided 
in succession, and no dissonant employed excepting 
as a passing note — ^wben, lastly, only oblique and 
contrary movements have been employed, such a 
composition can easily be set in three or four parts, 
and in the counterpoint of the tenth, even without 
needing an independent part, containing neither 
subject nor counter-subject : the original key, also, 
of the first subject, may be retained ; it will be in 
three parts, if a third above be added throughout to 
the upper or lower part — it will be in four parts, if 
a thiid above be added to the upper as well as to the 
lower part ; for example : — 



, Ex. 916. 



Principal fliil)!)6Ct. 



QttinU declms risvIi. 
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M^.."=^ ^^^ 



Oetova gnvU. 

.Ex. 917. 




Or : to obtain real tenths. 




, Ex. 918. 




Itemarh — Although this procedure appears simple 
and based on natural principles, yet it is not always 
feasible, because it sometimes produces unharmonious 
transvene positions, or because it necessitates the 
doubling of a leading note, or incorrect resolutions 
of dissonants, or the introduction of unmelodious 
skips; this happens most often in concluding ca- 
dences, which must, on this account, be modified by 
independent notes. Therefore, it is preferable to 
enrich this and the ensuing counterpoint with inde- 
pendent original complementary parts — ^the more so, 
that added thirds form a fuller harmony, but never 
produce a new melody. The thirds in the two upper 
parts may be transposed to sixths, which are the 
same, as tiiey also originate from the counterpoint in 
the octave ; for example :— 



Ex. 919. 




Dedma ftontaofthe upper part. 
8, ^ 8 




This position of the harmony is better and fuller 
than the former, because octaves are created instead 
of bare unisons. This example may serve as preli- 
minary instruction on double counterpoint in the 
tenth ; if the third below were added to both parts 
of this two-part composition, the double counterpoint 
in the tenth would be made ; for example : — 




Deoiiiia giftTU of tlie Alto. 



The N£ in the tenor points out, that a skip of the 
augmented fourth must often be tolerated in this and 
the following counterpoint in the twelfth. In this 
example, the key is changed from major to A 
minor ; if desired, in the first example in the tenth 
above, modulation to many analogous keys is per- 
mitted, and is useful to lengthen a fugue. Double 
counterpoint in the octave is used with a chorale, as 
shewn above — also to a free or inner melody, or an 
intervening subject, in whatever style the composition 
may be ; but mostly in fugues, in which, as often as 
possible, it is employed with the subject, counter, or 
intervening subject. The following example in 
major will present an intervening subject, with its 
two transpositions, set in three parts, with an inde- 
pendent treble, and, ultimately, with an independent 



Ex. 921. 
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6846 !JiZ4t e HtZ^S S6 6665 4^9 6 




6 34 6 fi9^ 6 $84^ 86 666 ft^-f 6 




6 6 8jf- 6 8-6 6 6666 I" 6 



S:tL'c:^ \ c— r \r ' j^^^ 



V^lfi } r^i i r'^i Fr risr^ "^i^- b 



I, ♦ I,— 1 tit* «5 » « T* 




4 « i( « 8— t IIJ'I i-- 



^s Free part. 



irrflr [£j i ^ftri msg-Xigji 



8 f 6 8 5"35 i f 3 



The following ezamDle is a short orgtn-fagne in 
D major, in which doable counterpoint in the oetaive 
is nsidd thronghont with the oonnter-Bubjectr-^ 
sometimes above and sometimes below :— 

Ex. d23. 




^'^-^ iprrPi$-QH'H4f^^^ 
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rzfr^ rr-rrr 




^^^^^^m 



-UiJ^ 



— ^ . .J - 







n_^ ' s:_ ^ 




UAljSld. 



InTwwto Thwnatto. 








I'lLf r r ' -fTf" 



g^ |i| | j . i, ! ■'■■■' I K II 



Some masters insist on ezdnding suspensionB from 
a fogae which is to be inverted ; they are right, if 
the connter-snbjeot also were to be inverted, which 
wonld never be feasible — ^bnt when none is written, 
it is easy to introdnoe a few running or slapping 
consonants on the suspension contained in the inverted 
subject, as was practised twice in the above fugue 
(see the marks NB). 

Remark. — ^This counterpoint is employed with 
gpreat effect in all kinds of wiiting ; we might declaro 
and prove, that hardly any composition by a worthy 
master exists, which does not owe its essential beauty 
and principal ornaments to this important artifice. 
Much depends, of coune^ on the judioious use of 
this, as of other advantages. Intelligent composers 
will avail themselves of all the resources offered by 
science (which are scoffed at only by die ignorant), 
and employ them in an individually characteristic 
manner, to produce a noble, satisfieuitory effect, with- 
out making unnecessary dispky, and without imped- 
ing clear harmonious thoughts by pedantic fetters. 
Oounterpoint may be used with all motives, whether 
gay or gloomy, pla^rfnl or tragic; the uninitiated are 
often delighted, without being able to comprehend 
the real source of that which affects thenu Judicious 
emplo^ent of knowledge, forms die distinct 1x>un- 
daiy bne between Art voA Pedantry. 

OLIV. — Ok Doublb Oountbrpoint i» thb Tbntb 
OR TmED. 

This class of strict composition is often used in 
conjunction with the previous counterpoint in the 
octave, in pieces of three and more parts. It is ne- 
cessary, however, to become well acquainted with it 
in two parts, in which the transpositions axB as 
follows :— 

IntervdU-- 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 

Jn«^«uwM^10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 6, 4, 3, 2, 1. 
This double counterpoint, like the previous and 
following kinds, is used principally in fugues, with 
the subiect, counter-subject, or intervening sulject. 
It is called dmb^apunctum duplex in decima acuta, 
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when one or two parts move Uironghont in tentliB or 
thirds above any of the above-mentioned subjects ; 
and Contrapuneium in decima gravi, when the parts 
move in tenths or thirds below the subject. Some- 
times, in four parts, as wiO be seen from the following 
remarks, this counterpoint famishes a tenth or third 
above, and a tenth or third below, at the same time. 
More often, especially when direct movement has 
occasionally been employed in the subject, it is ne- 
cessary to write a free part, in three-part, and two 
free parts, in four-part compositions ; therefore, one 
part, as in a two-part piece, only remains for inversion 
in this counterpoint. 

Hemarkt. — In this counterpoint, the unison be- 
comes a tenth, which is permitted in two parts, on 
every division or sub-division of a bar. A second 
becomes a real ninth ; but when a second is suspended, 
it must not be preceded by a third, in order that 
transposition may not give a suspended ninth, pre- 
pared by the octave, which would produce two 
prohibited hidden octaves ; for example : — 




Dedma aeata. 



Decima gnvii. 
Dedma aoata. 




Good ia S parU, with the tenth above. 




^ 



1 J 8 Good. 



^S^ Snltfeet. 



Tertlaaeuta. 



Dedma gravit. 




Good. 





6. 9 


8 


10 


fe^ 






^=-11 


K 


Good. 









^^ No. 4, Siitject, 



Good. 




Good. 



giaTle. 



The first section of Ex. 928, would be faulty in 
three parts, if in the tenth below ; and the second 
section of Ex. 928, would be faulty in the tenth 
above ; for example : — 



Tenth or third above. 



^TTirn—jf-r ^ f '" " 



10 ipioi^oji 




s 



Tenth below. NB. 

Nos. 3 and 4: of Ex. 929, in three parts, would be 
just tolerable in the tenth below, but inadmissible in 
the tentli above. A third becomes an octave; 
therefore, it is forbidden to use direct movement for 
a third, when the composition and its transpositions 
remain in two parts, as hidden octaves would be 
produced (see No. 1, Ex. 929). When a piece is in 
three or four parts, a third in direct movement is 
permittBd, as the third and fourth part render the 
error less perceptible; but two thirds in direct 
movement would produce consecutive octaves in the 
inversions, and are therefore strictly forbidden (see 
No. 2, Ex. 929). 

No. 1. 



Ex. 929. 




InSparti. Good in 4 parte alio. 



Bad. 



Deolma gnwit. 





.NO.S, 




. DeeiB 


laacnta. 


^-HMr-att^ .j-H^. r' n 


^ Dec. acuta. 

® ®l u 


10 


10 


-.11 


1 1 


LL^zz^^ m r r M r^ 


w 


'"Bad. 




Decima graTie. ^ 





A fourth becomes a seventh, and is permitted as 
a regular or irregular passing note, in two, three, 
and four parts ; it cannot be employed in two-part 
or many-part transpositions as a suspension in the 
upper part, for it requires to be resolved on the third, 
and in an imder part would produce the forbidden 
suspension of the seventh, viz., 7, 8 (see No. 1, 
Ex. 930). Wlien a fourth is suspended in the lower 
part, and resolved as usual on the fifth (generally 
diminished), it may be twice transposed, in two-part 
counterpoint, but only in the tenth below in three- 
part compositions (see Nos. 2 and 3, Ex. 930). 



Ex.930. 



No. 1. Bad. 



^^^ms^^^ 
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£^fe^^ 




^y^^^^^^g^ 






Tenth Itelow alao good In S parts. 



AJifth becomes a sixth. According to the mles 
of strict composition, the perfect fifth, introduced in 
direct movement, is forbidden, even in two-part 
pieces, althongh the transpositions wonid produce a 
consonant sixth. A sixth becomes a fifth ; therefore, 
a principal counterpoint in two parts must not con- 
tain two or many successive sixths, as they would 
^ become, by inversion, consecutive fifths (see No. 1, 
Ex. 981) ; and even a single sixth must never be 
introduced in direct movement (see No. 2, Ex. 931). 



Ex.931 

No. 1. 



Bad. 



Bad in S parta also. 




j ^j_[zp ^^= llz_uF:i s=teE 

^*^ •^ TlAAlmm irravla. 



Deotma graviB. 



No. S. 




Dechna gim?la. 



A seventh becomes a fourth ; when a composition 
is inverted in two parts only, the seventh may be 
employed as a passing or changing note, and as a 
suspension^in three parts, it cannot be twice 
suspended. 



Ex.932. 





NB, 



^^^^^^^m 
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The cadence in the deeima gravi of Ex. 933 may 
and must be altered in the npper or lower part, as 
follows : — 



NB. thus 




Ex. 934. 



This cadence, used by Fux, is not advisable : — 



Ex. 935. 



f l r J f ^ 1 - 




'^-^NB. 



I shall^ now give an example of the changing notes 
of FuXy in an npper part, which occur when a minor 
or major seventh, preceded by the octave, descends 
by a skip to the perfect fifth ; this is well adapted 
for two-part compositions, because the two transpo- 
sitions produce the second changing note, namely, 
the fourth descending by a skip to the sixth. In 
three-part counterpoint of this kind, it can only be 
used when the tenth above is employed (see Ex. 937). 
In four parts, it can only be used when counterpoint 
in the tenth above is employed with a lower part 
made by transposition an octave lower, and when the 
counterpoint in the tenth below is made to an upper 
part, made such bv retaining its original position 
(see Ex. 939). 



Sub. 
10 6T6t^68b7 5 6 



3^i 



" q t^ » » i> u M| a. o « V u 



Dedma graTit. 



Decixna aeaU. 

1 846 ft>a 4t?6ty5 3 




In 8 parts good tliiis, 



Ex. 937. 





In the third bar of Ex. 937, if the b were omitted 
on e, the following transpositions might be employed 
in three parts, especially if a modulation from 
Bb major to D minor were desired; for example: — 




^ Dedma gtayU of the Trebl 
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Good thus 




Deeinu gimTis of the Treble. 



.=3 i^ ^^ 



Oetova loealis of the Alto. 

An octave becomes a third — a ninth becomes a 
second — a tenth becomes an nnison: all that has 
been remarked on the third, may nearly apply to 
these intervals ; illustrations of tenths have already 
been given in No. 3 of former examples. In two- 
part counterpoint, ninths may be introduced in the 
two transpositions — in three parts, they can only be 
used in the tenth above — in four parts also when the 
fourth part is independent ; for example : — 

^^^Sqbject in two parts. 




^ lS^''^^ ^ 11-^^ 



Deelina scuta.' 




Ex. 942. 



OctaTa loealis of theTieble. 
OetaTs loealis of the Alto. 



% 8 



If a piece retain throughout a given key, the upper 
part, at least, must begin and end on the third or 
fifth of the principal key, and only the inversion in 



the tenth above be employed (observe the first and 
third illustrations, Examples 943, and 955). When 
the commencement is in the principal key, the con- 
clusion is made by the inversion in the tenth below, 
a third lower, or sixth above ; which is not forbidden, 
when modulation to an analogous key is thus 
obtained (see the second illustration, Ex. 949). 



, Ex. 943. 



First Illustration. 




Ex. 944. ^^* transposltioii to the toDth below. 




6 8 ^^^^^^ 863 66T6 5S56 6 



Ex. 945. 8«e<»d tnuisposition to tbo tenth above, or third. 
Tertia acuta. NB. 



10 5^(3 4- 81098 SS'^b^ 




JB853_685S68T0 5366 A 



In the first inversion, it was necessary to add a 
fiat to i of the tenor, in the third and sixth bar ; 
and in the second inversion, a sharp to sllj^s in the 
treble, in order to avoid skips of the augmented 
fourth fromy to J. 
Ex.946. 

In three parts. 




Dedma gravis. 
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Ex.947. 



OetoTit gnri* of tbe Treble. 



--^^ f ''"~^^ ^ =f=+ ^==^ ^ ■ P^ ^ 



OeteTft gravift of the Alto. 
NB. Hb 




In three-part compositions, the inversion in the 
third or tenth above always produces a better and 
more melodions effect than the tenth below, as the 
former seldom or never canse Mi contra Fa to ap- 
pear. When a fourth part is desired or necessary, 
it may be independent, and unaided by this double 
counterpoint, as shewn in the following example ; 
the fourth part, alia decima, is not used on account 
of suspended fifths : — 

In four parte. 



Ex. 948. 



Decima acuta. 



Freepait. 



Sab. 



9 ffT 



Licence. 




Second Illustration 



In two parts. 



ii^i^^^ 



8 » ll5 ♦ 6 



III __ ~ F* ~\ Mf j " 



B T 6 3 5 6 



Decima grarii. 




The NB in the last example point out, that the 
doubled leading note is not faulty, as necessity en- 
forces it Transpositions to the third or tenth above, 
are preferable in minor keys, as fewer accidentals are 
required. In the following example, the treble is 
transposed to the octave below (oetavem gravem)^ 
and the alto only to the third above (tertiam acutem), 
in order that these, aa well as the preceding trans- 
positions, may be employed for voice parts. 



^^^ Tertia acuta. 



Ex. 960. 




4 5 « 8 T 6^4^ S 8 « 5 S 
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TertU aenta of tlie Alto. 




If the changing note, d, in the penultimate har 
(NB) shonld sound too piercing, a slight change may 
be made either in the violin part itself or in the bass, 
as follows : — 

Ex. 953. 

NB. thui : >^ 



p t=^=J,^: M-^ F-n^^ 




The best antidote to such errors, is to avoid fifths 
on accented divisions, in the original theme. We 
have already said that it is not necessary that all 
notes — the last included — should progress in the 
tenth ; it is sufficient to use the counterpoints in the 



tenth and twelfth until the penultimate bar of three 
and four-part pieces. Counterpoint in decima acuta 
may be used in three and four parts until the last 
bar, without a free part, if, in two parts, tha compo- 
sition have contained no dissonant suspensions, or 
suspended fifths — if all divisions have only contained 
alternate thirds, fifths, octaves, or unisons — if direct 
movement have not been employed in divisions or 
beats — if fifths have only appeared as regular tran- 
sitions, introduced by grades — and if, in the cadence, 
the penultimate note, the major sixth, have ascended 
to the octave. When nothing is added, after a 
double counterpoint, to form a general three or four- 
part cadence, the following are mostly used for 
four-part compositions : — 



Ex.964. 






2nd. 


-Sr^M: 




'-1*4-1 


t^-jf^r^-fe 


^ '• '■ 

3 4 


6 


8 


1 3 4 5 6 8 


^E4fe.g^=f±4d^HH^— "— td^bfc 




4 51? 



T 6 



Good in three parts. 



(We have now clearly shewn that this counterpoint 
is closely connected with that in the octave ; and 
what was remarked on the thirds above and below, 
furnished by the first, applies equally to the present 
kind of counterpoint) 



Ex. 955. 



Third Illustration. 




Ex. 956. 



Octava gravis of the Treble 



^^^^^d^^^^^g 



Oetava localis of the Alto, 
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The two following fagnes will conclude our 
observations on this double counterpoint : — 



Ex.967. 



Fugue alia Decima in O major. 




^:a^gg^tp^^ 




t r r-Mf f^ 



fr — rr^ ^^^^ 




Oeuva gimvii. 



^* ir,rf zrrr ^\^f =f ff=TT- 



OcteTa gZBTis. 



tr-M— IJ=.=i£ ^^ 



l>M.aeaU. 



j ^^^ ^ egtEJT&^E^ 




Oct4i?agniTit. 



Ttaema. 











DedmagnTii. 




Fugue alia Decima, in Bb major, for the Organ. 
Ex. 958. 




Dedma gnvb, 
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J -^ 




J I J I Deo. acuta. 




^ 



J g 



^^^^^^^ 




g^^fiu^Wi i-f^n^ 



J=^L=,d= 



}• Dedmaacnta. 








I' - Jir- > ir-^ ^itoLjLt 




OctoTa gravU. 
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F^PFTk r fTE^P^^ 



=p=f 




Dedmagnvlsc 




^iaA^^^. 



CL V. — On Double Counterpoint in the Twelfth 
Fifth. 



OR 



In this counterpoint, both parts of a two-part 
composition may be transposed— one remaining in 
its place or key, while the other is placed twelve or 
five notes higher or lower. In the previous double 
counterpoints, it has been shewn how these transpo- 
sitions are effected — ^for instance, although the upper 
part remain unchanged, yet it is lowered either in 
Tiatura or an octave below, and the lower part is 
raised either a twelfth or fifth above, as may suit the 
parts. The following table represents the intervals 
produced by the two transpositions : — 
IntermU^ 1, 2, 3,4,5,6,7,8,9,10,11,12. 

2Vttn«pMttttw«--12,ll,10,9,8,7,6,5,4^ 3, 2, 1. 
The rules of this counterpoint are the following : — 
litUe 1st — is, not to exceed a twelfth vnthout good 
cause, in a two-part subject. Htde 2nd—\B, not to 
introduce a minor or major sixth by a skip, as the 
inversion would produce an unprepared major or 
minor seventh ; in free style, an augmented sixth 
taken by a skip is suitable, as the inversions produce 
a diminished seventh ; for example :— - 



Ex. 969. 

8 ^ 



Duodecima atfuta. 



DuodeefBui aeata. 




J T*" 10 IjT 5 PS ^T ft 

Minor and major sixths may be introduced by 
grades, even when the lower part forms a suspension ; 
but two sixths must never follow each other, unless 
the first be m^'or, and the second be augmented (see 
illustrations of the second rule, Ex. 960). Sule dr^ 
— is, never to use, in the upper part, a suspended 
seventh prepared by and resolved on a sixth, as the 
inversions give a seventh for every sixth; it may be 
used, when preceded by a third, fifth, octave, or 
tenth, and prepared by one of these four consonants. 
It may also be used when resolved by a skip of the 
third, and prepared by a major sixth, which last, in 
the inversions, becomes a minor and dominant 
seventh, and may be well employed in the twelfth 
below (duodecima gravi). This is better done in 
pieces of many parts than in two-part compoaitions 
(see illustrations of the third rule, Ebc. 961). RvU 
4ith — is, to commence and conclude the upper of two 
parts on the perfect fifth or twelfth, espedally in 
transpositions to the twelfth below, when the subject 
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is to remain in the given key, which is indicated by 
the lower of the two parts. When the transposition 
of the twelfth above is nsed, the commencement and 
conclusion may be made on the unison, third, or oc- 
tave (see illustrations). JRtde 5th — ^When trans- 
position to the twelfth above is used, and a two-part 
composition is set in three parts, the first note, which 
in the present case would be the dominant in the 
upper part^ must have the tonic written beneath it, 
in the free third part, as the counterpoint begins best 
with a rest The last note of the upper part, also, 
which is again the dominant, should be prolonged 
through a fern bars, in order that the other two parts 
may make an independent cadence on the tonic (see 
illustration of the fifth rule, Ex. 966). Bute 6^A^ 
Wlien it is desired to increase a two-part subject to 
a four-part composition, which is to proceed in tenths 
throughout, the two-part subject must not contain 
other intervals, in its divisions, than alternate thirds, 
fifths, and octaves ; neither may dissonant suspensions 
and direct movement be employed in it When 
these restrictions have been carefully observed, it is 
only necessary to add tenths or thirds below to the 
upper part, and tenths or thirds above to the lower 
part, to create a four-part and correct composition 
(see Ex. 978>. Bule 1th — WTien the transposition 
to the natural fifth is employed, instead of the twelfth 
above or below, an unprepared octave must not ap- 
pear in accented divisions or sub-divisions, as the 
transpositions would give an unprepared fourth. 
Thia error may be remedied in two manners (see 
illustrations of the seventh rule, Ex. 967). Suspen- 
sions of the fourth, second, and ninth may be 
employed in two-part compositions. 

Illustration of the second Rule. 

NB. Bad. 



Ex. 960. 



^^^m^^^m 



05 S 



5 T 8 10 





Dnodeeima acuta, good. 




Qulnta gravis. 
Or in the real D uodecima gxavL 



Stationary lower part. 
5 6«r8 -,^ IQ T610 T 10 10 




This example would be also good in duodecima 
acuta, though the first violins would be rather high ; 
the quinta acuta is more suitable, and in this pro- 
portion, the treble makes an equally advantageous 
effect. 
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^^ gnbjeet. 
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iSputi 




Ex. 962. 



Good.^ ^ Good. 

Elustration of the third Bale. 




I . \ 



r^ r= 




Subject. Good. 
Dnododma aeata. 




10,^.^« T 5 10^ ^ T 6 



^ Doodednia gzmTi>. Good. Good. 



^^i^=Mrri=^ 




TxuiipodttoD. Good. Tnasposition. Good. 



^ Subject. ^ ^ In2pirtt. ' 



Subject. ^ In2partt. 

6T36 T3 Te lO&T 6 10 



ii¥f-R"-ir^H^^ ^ s^ig 



DoodeSma gnvit. 
In 4 pyti. 




In 4 pvU. 



niastration of the first and fourth Boles, with 
a Chorale. 



CoQiitapohit. 




NB. 



8 109B 543 1334 8T6 34 66 



magxBVii 




better : 3 . 3 1 



Qofnta Tel Doodedma acuta. 



8 1098 543 1334870 8466 

Trr \ \z±. 



OetaTa grarie. 




Ex. 966. 



Illustration of the fifth Bale* 

Ui three parts. 



P ^-tHf ^ I ^ r = 



Free part. 



66 6^ 



^ Octava gravis. 
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niustration of the seventh Role. 

Counterpoint. 




Qainta gisTls. Alio bod. 



In order to avoid the unprepared fourth on an 
accented division, double counterpoint in the octave 
may be used with the inverted lowered upper part, 
or a real counterpoint in the twelfth, as foUows : — 



Ex.968. 



i 



Q nlnta ocnt» of the Choralo. 



10 fl8 6 6 10 98 6 10 



OctaTft giavU of the Treble. 
Stationary Chorale. 




Oetava gravis. 




Coontorpoint. Doodeclma giavis. 
Or: 




^ * Dttodeeima giaTia. 



In fonr parte. 



Ex. 971 



Ex.969. 




Doodeeiiiisgisrii. 




Doodectmi gnvii of Uw Caunteipotait. 
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From this we may Bee, that the previous counter- 
points in the octave and in the tenth may be nsed in 
conjonction with the present counterpoint in the 
tweifUi ; this kst can be transposed, in the ensuing 
two-fold manner, which forms, at the same time, a 
modulation to other keys. 




Chorato. 



tlonnterpokiti 



Deelma gnTifl. 

The following examples contain representations of 
all possible transpositions : — 

Snbjeet, In two parts. 

1 

Ex.973. 





Tertia gisTis. 'ftc. "Octsva localia of tile upper put. 



OctftTa loeaUi of tiie leirar pert. 



Doodedma acata. 
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Ist section of Ex. 975 set in three parts. 

Ex. 976. 



Ex. 976. 



Foimer lower part. 



j" - iHr^M^ 




Ootov» gxavli of the former upper part, or Dedma gnTla 
of lit upper part. 




Second section of Ex. 975 set in three parts. 

-o- 



Ex.977. 




Ex. 978 set in four parts. 



Ex. 978. 
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Or: 




Pint lower put a fifth lower. 



"N Dedma^nvto of the Treble. 




Two-part subject, without a chorale, in only two 
parte, alla'12ma. 



Ex.979. 



p^^^^^ 




^g^^- M ^ 




Ex.980. 



^^ A 1 A 1 1 1 A 



Bedly figured. 



e 10 11 .10 

5-^« 8 8 5 3 5 4 8 



^.^Ai ' l " j~ f" <» I ^ "" ^ 



Duodecimo gmTie. 



^ s ^^ ^^^ ^E ^=f=ftrrr-m 




Ex. 981. 







Qainta gratie. 




The NB on the second and fonrth bars, point oat, 
that the intervals required by this transposition, 
9, 10, 11, 10, are better figured in the counterpoint 
in the fiftii, 2, 8, 4, 3, as the admixture of these two 
counterpoints is always advisable. 



Ex.982. 



Qufnta acuta. 



5 83 85854 8 



^^^ 



4 31 8 85 8 10 ^_^4 5 T ^_^ 



| |^' ^ i • crrT--tgrfr=^ 





AleoffOoSr ^ Not good. 

Fuga aUa Dnodecima, by Fux. 
Ex.983. 
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DeeimftMnta. 



butatioD. Decima gnrli. 



i 



"^ I > J— ^ 



^ 



^ 



^ 



E^^E=^ 





A very ancient licence permits. { on unaccented 
divisions with a cadence in full harmony. 

Remark, — ^Ancient masters also mention counter* 
points in the second or ninth — in the fourth or ele- 
venth — ^in the sixth or thirteenth — and in the seventh 
or fourteenth. Themes may certainly be invented, 
which might occasionally be capable of a two-part 
transposition, in the proportion of the above-men- 
tioned intervals ; but they would rarely produce a 
flowing, harmoniously satisfactory melody — they 
would consist of free, unprepared dissonants, which 
are prohibited in strict style, and in free style would 
still continue harsh and uncouth. As we can gain 
no essential advantage from them, and can obtain a 
better result in a more perfect manner, by means of 
the three counterpoints just explained, these useless 
artifices are banished from our svstems, and modem 
teachers seldom touch upon their possible existence* 

CLVI. — On Double Fuoub. 

Double fugues with two subjects, even in three, 
four, or more parts, are hardly disdngnished from 
fugues with double counterpoint in the octave. The 
counter-subject may afterwards answer simulta- 
neously with the subject, or Liter — ^that is, when the 
repercussion is completed. Most double fugues with 
two subjects, have two kinds of counter-subjects, 
used in succession, as may be seen in the organ 
fugue, eiOa decima, above (£x. 958). These fugues 
must be governed by the rules which were given for 
simple fugues, and those witb the counterpoint in 
the octave, otherwise the subjects would not be ca- 
pable of transposition. The case is different when 
double fugues contain three or more subjects; to 
compose this kind of fugue, it is necessary, — ^Firstly 
— to add one or two parts more tlum the number of 
subjects, in order that some of the parts may occa- 
sionally rest Secondly — to use, as a matter of 
course, the counterpoint in the octave. Thirdly — ^to 
take care that the subjects be not all composed of 
notes equivalent in value; also that they do not 
commence, though they must all end, simultaneously. 
Fourthly — ^to employ triple counterpoint o^ octavam 
for a double fugue with three subjects, and quadruple 
counterpoint ad octavam for a double fugue with 
four subjects. The following rules govern these last 
counterpoints : — Bide Isi — is, to introduce no sus- 
pensions of the ninth. Hule 2nd--lB, that two parts 
should not form two successive perfect fourths, which 
would produce fifUis in the transpositions. JRtUe Sr^ 
— is, only to introduce the fifth in oblique movement. 
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or suspended by the sixth. StUe 4:th — Is, only to 
introdooe the sixth, accompanied by | or f, in four 
parts, in oblique movement. By neglecting the first 
rule, both transpositions or the counterpoint would 
be faulty in fugues with three subjects ; one inversion 
would give ) §, and the other J 1||. The second 
rule is clear, but admits an exception; when the 
second fourth is augmented, the subject may retain 
it, as in one transposition the chord of the diminished 
will follow the perfect fifth, and in the other two 
chords of the sixth will succeed each other — for 
instance, § J4||| f|{. By neglecting the third rule, 
we produce the permitted chord, |, but also the 
chord of J, which is forbidden in strict style when 
unprepared. In order to avoid this error, we must, 
in the subject intended for transposition, abstain from 
a fifth, and use in its stead the perfect chord with f 
or § ; it may be contained in the fourth free part, as 
well as all other intervals. It is to be understood 
that this restriction does uot extend to free style. 
By neglecting the fourth rule, the inversions produce 
once the perfect chord, ^, but also the chord, J ; 
therefore, in the subject and repercussion, it is ne- 
cessary, in chords of the minor or major sixth (the 
other sixths are prohibited), to substitute for the 
third the doubled fundamental tone, or to double the 
sixth itself, when not a leading note — thus, f , or |, 
or |. The fourth free part can then contain the 
third, which completes the harmony of the sixth. 
If these rules, as well as those of double counterpoint 
in the octave, be rigidly observed, it is possible to 
transpose a fugue with three subjects, without couu- 
terpoints in the tenth and twelfth, in six manners, 
including the first lead ; a double fugue with four 
subjects may be transposed in twenty-four manners. 
Before composing such an ingenious fugue, it is ad- 
visable to put the subject into at least three or four 
transpositions, to ascertain whether it would remain 
correct throughout The three following inversions 
should be essayed first, as they are the principal 
transpositions of a double fugue with three subjects : 

JVb. 1. ]^o, 2. ]^o. 8. 

Upper part. Lowest part. Middle part 

Middle part Upper part. Lowest part. 

Lowest part Middle pai-t. Upper part 

These three principal subjects may succeed in the 
order best pleasing to the composer, and the subjects 
may enter, according to No. 1, No. 2, or No. 3 ; in 
short, each part may be the first, second, or third. 
Each of these principal has its subordinate trans- 
positions, which must produce the same intervals. 

Firit iubordmate transpanlion, tinth a ttationary 

fimdamenttU part : — 

Inner part Upper part Lowest part. 

Second tubitrdimUe trarupasition, with a ttationary inner 

part as fundamental part : — 

Upper part Lowest part Inner part. 

Tfdrd subordinate transposition, with a stationary upper 

part as fundamental part : — 

Lowest part Inner part Upper part 

It is nowise necessary to employ all these subordinate 
transpositions in one double fugue ; but a counter- 



point composition is prolonged and beautified by 
being worked out, so that subjects in different related 
keys should alternate with analogous intervening 
subjects, in a natural and weU cidculated manner. 
The following four-part double fugue with three 
subjects will serve as an essay ; the principal and 
subordinate transpositions are explained, but, for the 
sake of brevity, have not all been employed in the 
fugue itself. 



.Ex.984. 



Seeond subject. 




Fint principal tranipMition. 

T^8 t68 T6 T 6 T -6- 



Fint subjtct. 

Ex 985 Subordinate transposition. 



TMrd fluhject. 






FLni Kubject, 

Ex. 986, 

Fint sabject. 



Second principal traaapMition. 

Third subject. 



I— »3— i — _t — J — 



Second subject. 

Second subordinate transposition. 

Ex. 987. Third iul^tct. 




2 3- » 8- t -_l — i — 



Second subject. 

Ex. 988. 

Second subject. 




Ex. 989 '^^^^ subordinate transposition. 

V First aul^eet. 
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m 



Second lubject. 



U gae^pE^f;^ ^^! 



^m 




We see from these examples, that the three prin- 
cipal transpositions each produce different intervals 
and chords, while the subordinate transpositions only 
re-prodnce those of their principals. Now follows 
the doable fugue itself : — 



Ex.990. 








^^^^^^m^ 




^^ 



^^^^^^P^^^ 



^ W ^^^f=f^ 
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^ M Si f fyrftri-^^TTr-r-rf-l 



i^F=^_-Mp3:;-j-U5^ i^ 




fF^|if-f-f-hr-vP=^=m ^ 



Another example ot * dooUe fugue ^th 3 nilgecti. 



i:x.9di. 




!I^ ^=^ E^^^^ 




^^^^^1^ 




i l^=s^-^i^r^^r=^=f^?=?^= ^^^ 






^^=f^==^^=f^^f'f^ 



H ^^m^ 




^^ ^^^ ^m^^m 
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j^^ 



^^g^i^g^ 



^-d - r |i^JJ.(!:J^^ ^ ' J l J JTr--^ 



^ f^-^T^^^Flg^ 





a ^-5?ff1f^te^ 



^l-«-. 



^ 




^£ 



^^i^^ 



im^^i^ 



jfe^i^^^a^ ^a^ri ^ 





i^^g^^ 



^^g^i^^^ 



^^1^^ 




^^^ 



m ' g*- 



i^ 





^^^ 



m 



^^ :^.^ 



i^' 




ji ^g^ F^f^ ^^^^^^ 
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j pFry-T -f p - FP^T^ ^^'l ^ T't'^ C-t J" J ^-f 




1^^^^^^^^ 



iS^^= j^^^4=?^=^ 



@;jJiJ ^t=»=iJ^ f!:#^%tg^ 




In tbe above doable fugue, Ex. 991, tbe nnmbers 
1, 2, and 3, serve to p>int out the entries of the three 
subjects in different keys ; all short additions or ac- 
companiments belong to the class of intervening 
melodies ; the analogous and oft-repeated phrase — 

Ex. 992. j |^F^a «d wr-f-irt^ 

may be considered, to a certain degree, as a fourth 
anbject. It will liardly escape the attentive student, 
who analytically examines the harmonic construction 
of this piece, for his instruction, that, besides the 
counterpoint in the octave, that in the tenth has oc- 
casionally been employed and interwoven for orna- 
mental beauty, by the addition of thirds aliove or 
below. It is not absolutely necessary that all three 
subjects should enter in succession during the first 
two or three bars, as in the last example : good 
masters have written double fugues, in which each 
subject has been worked out alone for some time, and 
the first subject been joined to the second, or the 
second to the third, &c., after a half or whole cadence. 
Those who possess Afatheson's fugues for the organ, 
may take the fugue in G minor^ with three subjects, 
aa an example oi what has just been said. In it the 
first subject is this : — 



The second subject as follows : — 

Ex. 994 i 

The third is this :— 

Ex.995. 

After the composer has treated the first subiect in 
the manner of a common or simple fugne dnring 
thirty-four bars, it rests on the dominant of g — that 
is. in D major. Then the second subject begins 
alone, and is worked out in four parts like a simple 
fugue for seventy-four bars, and concludes on tiie 
tonic Then, in the unaccented division, the third 
subject cammences alone, also in the manner of a 
simple fugue, during twenty-five bars, and is worked 
out in three parts up to the three la.^t bars, and con- 
cludes in four parts, with a perfect cadence of 
Bb major. Then, in D minor, the first and second 
subjects are combined thus : — 



Ejx. 996< 




In the seventh bar, all three subjects are united, thus : 

FInt tttltfect. 



Ex.997. 



g ^j^i^^ 




Later, in the nineteenth bar, the second and third 
subjects are combined in the following manner : — 

, Ex. 998. 




S^^S^ 



NB. 
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In the peDultimaie bar ^B), the three Biibjects 
again appear in conjunction ; and the conclosion in 
four parts is made, by the introduction of imitations 
and a few independent passages. With caution and 
careful proving, pieces with four, five, and even six 
subjects may be invented, in which naturally, on ac- 
count of transposition, a quadruple, five, and sixfold 
counterpoint appears indispensable ; but the subjects 
must be distinctly characterised by the different value 
of their notes, and the peculiarity of their melody, 
that the repercussion of each may be recognised. 
When vocal fugues are accompanied by an orchestra, 
the instruments either sustain the voices by moving 
in unison with them, or have a separate and livelier 
counter-subject ; when this also is regularly answered 
by the remaining parts on the tonic and dominant, a 
more complicated work ensues, namely, a double 
fngue with two or more subjects. Modem times have 
proved, that writing in fugue may be employed with 
effect in any branch of composition. It furnishes a 
principal ornament for symphonies and quartetts, and 
produces a powerful and exciting effect on the stage. 
It only remains to replace dry, stereotype, and 
hacknied themes by expressive and clever subjects 
(which, when required by the sense of the words, 
should bear a declamatory and characteristic stamp), 
as the immortal Handel has done in the gigantic 
choruses of his oratorios, and who in this, as in other 
things, serves us as a brightly-burning beacon. 

CLVIL— On Canon. 

The muaical term Canon denotes a kind of fugue, 
in which the strictest imitation is preserved. We 
have laamt, however, in Chapter OXLVIIL, that 
simple imitation in skipping or gradual notes is 
allowed great licence. Chapters CXLIX. and CL. 
expUined the fugue, and the licences necessarily used 
in repercussion — also, that the subjects required a 
stricter answer than common imitation. In a canon, 
whether in two or more parts, the entire theme, 
whatever it may consist of, must be exactly repeated, 
from beginning to end. The answering parts must 
correspond as to notes of equivalent duration (in 
canons of the unison and octave, also in notes of the 
same letter) — as to pauses and rests, the first reper- 
cussion excepted — as to all dotted and suspended 
notes — as to all skips and progressions by grades — 
as to half and whole tones — ^as to appoggiaturas and 
graces ; in short, as to every detail. The canon may 
be finite or infinite — ^retrograde, or treated like 
ingenious fogues, by the emplo^ent of augmenta- 
tion, diminution, or inversion ; it may be double (a 
quattro), triple (a 9ei), or quadruple fa otto voci) ; 
It may be answered on all intervals, tnough not in 
one and the same canon ; and, lastly, it may be a 
Canon climax, or polymorphus. Those who would 
becom" intimate with these artifices, will find every 
detail respecting them in Marjnirg'$ Treatise on 
Fugue, second part (Berlin, 1764 — ^new edition, 
Leipzig, 1806). The truest, easiest, and, at the same* 
time, strictest canons, are those in the unison and 
in the octave ; for only on these intervals can the 



answers correspond exactly as to all half and whole 
tones, although those on the fifth and fourth may be 
made to correspond sufficiently welL Answers on 
the second, thinl, sixth, seventh, and ninth, cannot 
be made in exact imitation as to half and whole tones. 
A two-part canon in the unison or octave may be 
composed without any particular study, and without 
the aid of double counterpoint; all that is necessary 
is to write a good and well atlapted conception in 
both parts, note for note, skip for skip, letting the 
answering part enter after hal^ or a whole bar, or 
sometimes later still. For a canon in the unison or 
octave, it is immaterial whether the upper or lower 
part commence ; but the execution of a canon would 
be faulty if a treble and tenor, or bass and alto, were 
to sing a canon in unison, or, on the other hand, if 
two similar voices were to sing a canon in the octave : 
the effect would be disagreeable in both cases. This 
false execution of canons, not in the unison, and in 
three or more parts marked by different cleffs, is often 
necessitated by the want of female or boys' voices ; 
for instance, when four men's voices perform a close 
or open canon, what ensues ? — instead of the perfect 
chord, §, a chord of the { is generally sung, and is 
faulty, especially when occurring unprepared in the 
first or last bar, or in the accented division of a bar. 
When a canon is to be correctly performed, it is ne* 
cessary to preserve exactly the cleffs or voices. The 
following three examples are in two parts :— - 

Canone a due in unisono, with an accompaniment 
for the organ. 



Ex. 999. 




Vir - gam vir - 



@gggE^^Si£ 




^ - a> O'Uiit - tel Do - DiiDUfl, ex ai 



^£^^^^S 



^ - fli u-niit - tel Do - DimuA, Bit Si - oo, «t 



5 8 4 6 1 — T 5 % 



^^^^f^ ^^^m^^^ 



KB. 




iao 
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_ ^f^^ Oanone in tnusoae, a dne. 




Canone a dae in the fifth below. 
^ Ex. 1001. ^ 




Ex. 999 18 a finite canon, with an appended or 
perfect conclnsion, pointed out by the NB in the 
treble ; on this account, it is not repeated. £x. 1000 
is infinite, as is indicated by the sign of repetition, 

Ij :| in the second and at the end of the last bar, 

which makes no cadence. Ex. 1001 is also infinite, 
but has a pause or sign of conclusion, /tn, which 
indicates when each part is to cease, after the canon 
hss been repeated some times. It is equally ingenious 
to change a finite canon in two parts, into an infinite 
canon, or to render finite an infinite canon ; the two 
following advantages may be gained : — First, — When 
a canon is to be infinite, the concluding note in each 
part may be omitted, and a sign of repetition placed 
at the beginning of the second, and at the end of the 
last bar. Both parts must be so managed as to pro- 
ceed in an easy, vocal manner, from the last note of 
the concluding bar, to the first note of the second 
bar ; which may be seen in Ex. 1000. Secondly, — 
When a canon is to he finite, the sign of repetition 
is made, but a concluding note is added in each part ; 
these notes may give an octave or unison, or a third, 
thus : — 

_^ Ex. 1002. ^ 



Ij feEaa^I^^gE^^p^fe-fl 



These last notes are, in point of fact, the first notes 
of the second bar, on which it would be natural to 
finish, after some repetitions of the canon, as every- 
thing must come to an end. ^NHien the canon is 
written without a sign of repetition, and the first 
part is not to cease before the second, it must receive 
an additional independent suspension of the second, 
2 si 1| or of the seventh, 7 «-,8|| as was pointed out 
by the NB in Ex. 999. Two-part canons in the 
second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
ninth, dbc, are more difficult to invent and compose 



than those in the unison t>r octave. Sometimes (but 
rarely) it happens that the melody which is to form 
a canon, conceals many answers, especially if it 
progress more by grades than by skips, as, for 
instance, the canon with an accompaniment for the 
organ, Ex. 999, which is capable of being set in the 
second above, the third below, the sixth above, the 
seventh below, in the octave above and below, in the 
ninth and in the tenth below. See the following 
examples, in which the organ part has been neces* 
sarily changed ; it can remain unaltered for a canon 
in the octave : — 

Canon in the second. 




gamvir-tu-tit ta 



» e-mit- 






:=£^= 



Virgam vir - tu-tis tu - » e-mit 



tet 




Do - minos ex Si - on, ex »i - on. 
Canon in the third. 




^ Tlrkmimiaav fit _ ai 



Dominuaex Si - on, ex Si - on. 



^ • tutis. ta - m e-mit-tet Dominiuex 8i<m.«xRi.on. 



tutis, ta - m e-mit-tet Dominosex 8ion,«xSi-on. 
Canon in the sixth. 







Vir-gam vir-tutis ta - e e-mit - tet Dominus ex 



ffi, e-mit-tet Do - mincis ex Bi - on, ex Si- on. 



> Si - on, ex Si - on. 

Canon in the seventh. 



Virgaravir-tu-tiB tu - ae emit - tet 



Vir - gam vir-tQ tis ta - aie .mil* 
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tetDo-mi-xrasex Si - od, ex SL 

Canon in the octave. 
. Ex. 1007. 



on. 




, Ex. 1008. 



Canon in the ninth or second. 



Yirgamvir-tnttfltu - » e-mit-tet Do-miniuex 



^ i^=^^f^^m ^^ 



Vir - gam yir-tatiB tu 



m e-mit- 



8t - on,ez SI - on. 



- tetyDo-mi-nnsex Si - on, ex Bi - on. 
. Ex. 1009. Canon in the tenth. 




s e-mit-tet Do-mmoBex Si-on,ex Si-on. 

Canons in the sixth, seventh, and octave, are all 
three created by double connterpoiot in the octave ; 
but that in the tenth is merely a transposition of 
simple connterpoint to an octave below — namely, the 
second or under treble to the tenor. If a canon in 
the ninth be considered as a canon in the second 
above, it may be transposed to the seventh below by 



employing double connterpoint in the octave. It is 
not difficult to compose a canon in the unison, in 
three parts : a well selected IVicinium is written in 
three similar voices or clefifs, which, however, must 
not commence together ; this project is called, in 
Latin, Inventio* When this has been worked out 
purely, according to the niles of free, strict, or mixed 
style, it may be formed into an open or close canon. 
The open canon is called, in Latin, apertus; the 
dose canon is called elausui. The following is an 
example : — 

Project of a three-part Canon, by Calda&a. 

.Ex.1010. 



Chiedo per-do - no • voi Signo • le, « 




Ez.1011 



Seeond inl^Jeet 



p^^^^ ^^r ±^j^\^_^ ^ 



re. Id • degno ao • nosonpecca- 
Flnt fulijeet. 




^i^^m 



▼01, a voi 



^ 



. no 

8 



re. In - 

Ftnt raljleet. 



^^^^^^^m 



Chiedo per-dQ 
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- noavoiSigDO-re,a vol, a Toi Sig- no 
KB. Flwt satajeet 






re. Chiedoperdo - no a voiSigno - re, a voi, a voi . 
Third fubjeet. 




1^^-g-^-^^l^ 



re. In - degno so - no,8onpecca-to- re. 
.^^ ^^-%^ Second fubJeet, 



re. In degno so - nosonpecca- 
NB. FInt ittbjeet. 



^^^s^^m^s^ 



ool • mod'erro-reChiedoperdo-noayoiSigno-rea 

Third subject. 




Bonpeoea-to - re. Man - re • lio malava - 




voi| a Yoi Sig - no 



re. 

/7N 



col 



mo d*erro - re. 



ool - mo, 

For performance, the first and second parts wonld 
be written out merely to NB, as all the three subjects 
have been completed at that sign. The same 
example follows la the shape of a close canon : — . 

Ex. 1012. 



Chiedo perdo - no a voi Signore^a yd, a vol 
"'g-no ' re. In-degno so-noysonpecca-to-re, 




ool - mo, ool - mo d'er-ro - re. 

In open canons of this kind, the upper part — ^that 

is, the principal melody — is written throughout in 

-all parts ; then the part which, in the project, formed 

tlie bass-cadence, e7en should it be the inner part, as 



is the case above; then, when this is completed, the 
third part is written. In order to ascertain that all 
the transpositiouB be correct, and to complete the 
lower part with the three principal subjects, it was 
necessary, in the above example, to repeat the first 
and second subjects in the upper part, and the first 
subject in the middle part. As the upper part, as 
well as the succeeding two parts, must form a conti- 
nuous whole from the three subjects of the project, 
we must observe that the crotchet rest of the second 
subject.is lost, whenever that seeond subject recurs, 
and that the minim rest of the thir^ subject is 
changed throughout to a crotchet rest For per- 
formance, each part is written out separately : that 
which is to commence is marked Canto primo — ^that 
which first answers, and which, in this example, has 
four rests, is marked Canto secondo — that which 
gives the second answer, and which has eight rests, 
is marked Canto terzo. Thus the performers, 
although the canon has no sign of repetition, may 
repeat it as often as they desire, and conclude, at 
choice, on any completed subject ; on this account, 
it is well to indicate the concluding notes by a pause, 
/Ts. The three parts of a close canon may be written 
in one stave, in such a manner that the entire first 
part, the complete second part, which forma the baas 
cadence, and the entire third part, follow each other 
in a continuous line ; thiis, one copy serves for all 
the singers. One begins the canon ; when he reaches 
the sign, ^, which ought to be written above the 
commencement of the second subject, another singer 
begins the canon ; when he reaches the same sign, a 
third singer commences the canon ; — each must sing 
the continuous line straight through. They may 
repeat the canon as often as they choose, and can end 
it on any of the above-named signs, but simultane- 
ously. The command for cessation must be given by 
one of the performers, unless they have previously 
agreed upon the number of repeats. The same 
procedure is to be observed in composing a canon in 
the unison, in four or more parts ; for example : — 

Project of a four-part Canon in the unison. 



Ex. 1013. 
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In an open canon, tbe crotchet of the second part 
should be written after the last crotchet, and the 
crotchet rest be omitted in the accented division ; 
also, instead of the first quaver rest in the third and 
fourth subjects, the last quaver of the preceding 
phrase must be written, and, as one part commences 
alone, rests must be given to the remaining parts 
until they enter ; for example : — 



Ex. 1014. 








Fourth stibjecft. 



12 



Second subject. 





Fourth subject. 
Second subject. 



1 8 First •abject. 



^^^HHi^^^iiMii 



^^^p"^^^^f3=| 



i^^^^i^^i:^ 




r-k ^ ^^- 



- Thircl imbjecL 



gp^i^p^^p^p 



Fourch subject. 



~=M^^, 



^ 



gi^^l=gpL^^^i=i 



Second lubject. 



^S'F^ 



f^t 



SccvdeI mbject^ 



it^H 



Fij^l fiutfjeet. 






Til Ltd «ul>jecL 



^m^^^^^^ 







^^ -*^ -5: ^*Third subject. 



#1^5 



^^^=igg=^^^& 




W) J — Si^pizri. 



^m 
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For performance, each part is written separately 
— the three upper ones, only as far as NB, at which 
sign the four sabjects are completed ; the lower part 
most be copied all through, as no subject is repeated 
in it Such a circukr canon may be repeated at will, 
and concluded on a pause, /Tv. In the open canon 
above, Ex. 1014, it was necessary to change the fourth 
part of the project into the third, because it makes 
the bass cadence, and to transform the third part into 
the fourth, as, if used as a third part or subject, its 
first repercussion would have produced the forbidden 
chord of the fourth and sixth, freely struck, no fewer 
than three times. The first and second parts or 
aubjects retained their position. The same procedure 
is necessary in a close canon ; with the difference, 
that all the subjects or sections are written in 
continuous succession ; for example : — 



Ex. 1015. 



Close Canon in the unison. 







##fefe 



In writing a project, attention should be paid, — 
Firstly — that each individual part flow purely. Se- 
condly — that the two or three parts mutually form a 
perfect duo or trio ; on which account only the most 
necessary complementary intervals should be chosen. 
Thirdly — that the harmonic structure should only be 
perfectly developed as a full quartett by the entry of 
the last part. The three following examples are 
canons in the unison : — 



Ex. 1016. 



Canon a trd. 



Je miia un fon, Madame, oii me lo - ge-rez vous? 



D0U8 sommes deux foaz,MadAme, ot nouslo-gerez vous? 



nous sommes troisfooz, Madame, oiknouslo - ge-rezvous? 
Canon a quatro. 



Ex. 1017. 



Tur - nuB de-scen-det ad in - • fe-ros. 
Canon a cinque. 
Ex. 1018. :^ i^ ^ ^ 



Tumus descendet ad in - - fe-ros, ad in fe - ro8< 



When a canon is aiawered on the fiflh or octave 
above, or on the fifth or octave below, it is usual to 
place the clefs of the voices in the order in which 
they are to succeed, before the def used for the 
commencement of the canon, and before the tonic is 
marked; then, either this common sign, :%, or a 
figure which indicates the distance of the interval, 
signifies the note on which the succesaive voices are 
to enter ; for example : — 

Canon a tre* 
Ex. 1019. 




Ex. 1020. 



Canon a quatro. 



SrVuni. ' 




Canon a trd. marked with figures. 
Ex. 1021. 

-r-f 




Firet Remark, — Canons marked by figures may 
be written in one clef; but performers must be 
informed that the figures over the notes indicate the 
intervals above, and those beneath the stave indicate 
the intervals below : the same applies to the sign, 
^, when no defs are marked. 

Second Remark, — The intervals indicated by 
numbers must be counted from the first note, and not 
from the note over or beneath which they are placed ; 
therefore, in Example 1021, the tenor, marked with 
5, answers the bass on the dominant^, as in Ex. 1019 
— the alto, marked 8, answers on c the octave above 
the bass. In Ex. 1022, the alto, marked with the 
figure 5, answers on a the 5 below, as in Ex. 1020 — 
the tenor, marked 8, answers on e the octave below 
— ^lastly, the bass, marked 12, answers on a the 
twelfth below. Of course it is understood that the 
parts which enter later must be transposed according 
to their clef. So much on circular or vocal canons. 
As regards complicated or counterpoint canons, 
which must always be open and finite, and in which 
every counter-subject becomes a new section and 
canon at the same time, it cannot be denied that they 
are difficult to invent, and require great facility, based 
on constant practice of this kind of writing. Many 
celebrated masters of the Italian, flemish, and 
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German echools, haye left good models of this branch 
of art, and liave, through these works, immortalized 
their names. 

Ex 1023 ^ example in fonr parts. 



Be - ne - die - tus qui ve - nit 




Be - ne - die - tns qui ve 




Be - ne - die - 



^ -". f~^ 




qui ye - nit, qui ve - 



tuB qui ve - nit, qui ve - 



ne Do - mi - oi, be - 



nomine Do- - - - -mi-ni. 



- nit 



in no-mine Do 



^-nitjve - nit 



in no-mine Do 




mi - ni, 




in no - mi . ne Do • mi - 



nit 



m no - mi - ne 




i^^^i^^^ 



qm ve 



ne - die - tus 



& 



qui ve 



ni, be 



ne - die - tuB 



SeS^^^ 



^m 




nity ve - nit 



in no - mine 



^^^^^^^^m 



nit, ve - nit 

■xrz 



i^^^^Sl 



dn- 



qui ve 



nit, ve 



qui ve 



^^m^mm^ 




mi - ne 




Do-mi - niy 



i g^t^ ^^ ^^^^^g^i 



^'-^^ZZk '^ 



qui ve 



qui ve 
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in no - - - mi - 



%" |.^H^ji^fr7i" -f 



n/tf in no---mi-ne^ 



Ye-nitin no - mi-ne^ 




t^¥rT="^=T^ gi ^^^^ g^g 



Agnus De - i, qnitoll 



Agnns Dei - i» qm tol-lls peo 




do • M 



- oa - Upec-oa-Umnn - di, — -^ 



^-ta,peecft-U nnin-di, 



do - -DAOo-bia 




'mi - ne Do - - - - mi - ni. 



no - 



mi - na 



Do - - mi • ni. 



At this sign, %, which is not written in the sepa- 
rate copies made for performers, the canon ends 
thronghoat; the following free, appended bars 
merely serve to constmct a prolonged conclusion. 
The following is an example for five voices, in 
which double canon is employed up to the signs, 
;^ % ; the three upper parts contain the second 
canon, and the two lowest parts form the first canon. 



Canon a cinque vocL 



Ex.1024. 



PAUBfTmilTA. 




Ag-nns De - i, qui 



— : 1 1.. r ' " 

Agnus De - i, qni tol - iis pec 



AgnuaDe - i, qni tol-lis pec - ca - 



pa - oem, pa - • - oem, do - oa no-bii 



do * na no - Us pa 




no-biBpa - ^ - cem, do-nano- Ins 



cemy do-na no - bis pa - 




oem, pa - - oem, do • na no - bis 
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dv-na no - bii pa 



oem, 



p» - oem, do- DA no - bis pa - cem, 



- e/efOt do - Da no - bis pa . - cem, do 




• Dano-bii pa - - cem, paoem,do - naDo- 




t — f- Fg 



do-na no - bis 






pa . - 



- - oeni» do - na no - bis pa 




* pa - - oem, no - bis pa - - cem. 

Those who are not initiated into the mysteries of 
compoeition, are often misled by the ear, and fancy 
they are listenins to a strict canon composition, when 
the piece may he merely formed of thematic cnnn- 
terpoint imitation. The following hymn faruishes 
an illustratioi^j^ 

Ex. Libro V. Muanrgiss. 

(The Qreetts used the term Musurgos indifferently, 
to denote an instromental-player, or a composer.) 

. Ex. 1025. 




oem,do - na no • 




• bis pa - • - oem,do - - na no 




lans De 
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mt Uufl De-o, De - 



pi= ££-,^db!Lj,jJ ^^ 



Kun-ino Chriflto de - - cob, Bommo ChriB-to 



- mo Chrii - to . . de - - cob, sum - - 



Jfe^j ^^l^ MM~ ^ ^ =i:^ 



Christo de 




CUB, 



Bommo Chris-to 



n^^^^^^^m. 




\ U^:^^ [ ^-\-^-i 



CUB, 



CUB, 8pi - ri - tu - i Sane 





to, tribuB ho - nor 



- to, 8pi -ri-tu-i Sane - to,Ei 




tribuB 




ho - nor 



a . nuB, 



tri -buB 






tri-boB ho - nor 




f^^ ^ ^^^^ ^gp^ 



ho - nor 




ho - nor u - nns, A - men, 



men. 



The peculiar charm of canon compositions, four of 
which follow, written by our German Orpheus, con- 
sists in the gradual structure of a piece, which takes 
place, so to speak, in our presence ; we begin by 
hearing a single part, devoid of all harmony — a 
second and third part join in by degrees, fill out, and 
round the outline more and more, until the last part 
completes the work of art, and presents a clear, well 
combined picture of the system of harmonics, in a 
satisfactory manner, hardly expected, from the frag- 
mentary sections heard at first. We need hardly say 
that operatic canons, in which dissimilar voices, such 
as treble, tenor, and bass, repeat a melody in the 
fourth ahove or below, according to the compass of 
each voice, are not comprised in this rubric ; they 
may be considered as free, melodious imitations, and 
merely require that the passages employed in the 
accompaniment should be in correct harmony. 

Four Canons by W. A. Mozart. 
Ex. 1026 ^^' ^' ^^^ ^^^^ voices. 




il^^^ 



^ 
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^dbf r J \^-n i'.rj.= ^^ 



Ma-r-ia, 



Ma-ri 



a» a . 




^ ri -a,a- - - -veMa-ri-a, 




•^^ a----ve, a -- 




^3^^^^^^^ 



- v«, a - ve Ma - ri ^ &« a - " ve, 
**s a - * - vcj Ma*ri-a, Ma- 



IK A ---ve Ma-ri-a, a- - - - 



^ ^ ...ve, a--ve]^- 




^S ^^ ^^ rt E ^^^^^^^^^^^^"^ 



^a -ri 





ve, a 



This infinite canon is distinguished by a sweet 
tenderness, both in the design and the simple nn- 
ornate fashion of the parts. This soft, peaceftd im* 
pression of simplicity results from the first bar being 
repeated and answered in the first voice, immediately 
the second voice enters, and by its being used, 
slightly modified, in the third repercussion, on the 
unaccented division of a bar (in arAn). 
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Ex. 1027. No. 2, for 4 voices. 



^^^S^p^^^^ 



La-eri - mo - 



- Bosoni - - 




I 



g^^= 




^"'^|^j={| S |3:«£^^ 



per«da-to^ per-da-tohori-dol mi - 



> - o, Ift-cri-mo 



80» U-cri-mo-fl08oni - • 



^E^=e^^^iili3-r?^-rrxl^5-^p 



Lfti^-mo ....-- ioaoni 




- - ol per-du-fto, per-da-tohori-dol mi 





^-o U - cri 



per-du-to, per - da -to ho 



. sOy la-cri - 



§S=^^13^:J^^ 



80 800 i - - o, la - cri - mo 




ri-dolmi-o, la- -cri-mo 




' -mo -80 8on i - o 1 



per •dn-to 




per-da-to, 



per-da-toho Ti-dol mi - o! 



g^^Fr^^^^Eg^J^I 




In this example, the excellent conduct of tbo' 
voices deserves particular attention ; every separate 
melody has its peculiar character, called for by the 
plaintive wordfr— every new voice which enters en- 
circles the former parts, and all interweave smoothly 
in chromatic contrary movement 

No. 3, for four voices. 

AUtgro. 



Ex. 1028. 
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- j*fa 



men, alle-lu-ja, al 



le - la - ja, al-le - 



^rJJJ. I f«J JJ.|^Jr l r^J Jt?^^ 



lu-ja, 



W 



I " | ._»=JEg^^S(^ 



le 



la 



ja,al 




The theme is precisely according to church-chanl 
•as entoned by the priest at the altar. The more 
rapid coanter-subjects, with their suspended disso- 
nants, contrast effectively with the weighty, long 
notes of the principal subject 



OS 



Andante ntlenuto. 



8ie,sieiBt da -bin, da- bin, sie, 




Sie, sie iat da- hin,da - bin, 



i 



&& 



Ff^-^TO 



8ie, flieist da 




hin,da-bm» sie, • die 8angerinn,dieMav- 
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^ - - en-lie-der tdt 



8te, diedarehihr 



^?E 



I 



tel 



^^^^^m 



- senHMDfAch! . . denHain, diedtirchihr 




8ie,diediirchibr Lied den gia - * -genHain,achl 



lied Om, ach! . denHam,deD gumnHunyer- 



^edurohihr laed Vm, «chl . denHAtn^den 




■chonte, Sie iat da - hin,ach ne itt da - hin, da-hiln 



gan«zen Hain venchonte, tie tet da - hm,ach8iei8t d»- 



den Hun, den ganzen Hain venchonte^e ist da- 




- - hin da-ldnl Achlwennilir Tonmir in die 




hin^achsieiflt da-hin,da-hinl Achfwennihr 




^ Tan mtr in diA . See - le hall - - 



in die Seeie hall - teu 



jrtf tr Jjj i jjgf - f ,j.i : 



m 



wennilirTon,wennihrTonin dieSeele hall - te. 



$ 



ach wenn ihr Ton, wenn ihr Ton 



Wenn ichamBach^weonichamBachdoft im 






j - f ^>%K^^ 



Wenn ich am Bach,weiin Icb am 



indie Seele halite. 



Wenn icb a 




A-bend-gol-de . wenn ich dort waU 



Bachdoit im A-bend-goUde . .wennieh dort 




BAch,wennieh am Bach dort 



A • bend-gol-de 



Wenn . . ich dort auf Blumenlag, wenn 




Blumenkg, wenn ich aafHlumen wall 



m^^^^^ 



ich dort auf Blnmen lag, wenn 



lie-dertdn.te, de-ren Lied « - er itinte, 




ich anfBLomen wall - te 1 



•iedielfayeD- 
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sie, die den HaiD,achden Hain^den ganzenUain 




dio den ganzenHain doichibrLiedyerachon-te . 




sie ist da-hin, ale iat da-hinl 



yer-0chon-te, 



de ist da - hin! 



If this last masterpiece be dissected, we shall find 
that it is constructed of eleven themes, connected in 
a beautifully flowing, harmonious manner. Every 
new part which enters is so ingeniously turned, that 
it unites with the former voices, which continue above 
and below it, distant from each other one bar only ; 
the deeply pathetic and highly sentimental melody is 
BO sequently woven in one thread, that the four 
commencing notes of the last theme form, at the same 
time, the bass-cadence of the concluding chord, in 
the third voice. Without partiality towards a coun- 
tryman, we may declare that nothing more worthy 
of admiration has ever been produced in this branch 
by the most celebrated masters of counterpoint. 
Now for a few instructions on enigma canons. These 
are not marked by signs, or figures, or initials of 
voices (0, canto — A, alto— T, tenor — B, bass), and 
often not by a clef. Those who would decipher such 
a canon, which, at most, is signified to be a canon in 
tliree or four parts, must try to solve it in all interval^ 
above and below — that is, in the third above or be- 
low, &c^ &c. — ^until they have obtained the correct 
answer ; also, in the inversions ; by contrary move- 



ment—even sometimes by retrograde, or contrary 
retrograde movement; also, in the three clefs of 
their transpositions. The three clefs are capable of 
nine transpositions ; for example : — 



Common VioUn Clef. 



French Clef. 



Ex. 1030.5^ 




Cqmmon Soprano. MeuoSopnno. 

m 



6 

First line 



Alto. 



Tenor. 




F 

Third line. 



F 

Fifth Une. 



The solutions of ihese enigmas must also be sought 
by additional rests and pauses — by angpnentation and 
diminution of one and a half or several bars. A good 
example is Kxmherger^s canon : ** Wir irren oUb- 
sammt, nur jeder irret anders'* Among modern 
composers, Frederick Euhlau especially has furnished 
some excellent enigna canons, of which some will be 
given as examples. 



Enigma-canon, by F. Euhlau. 
Ex.1031. No. 1, in 8 parts. 



Solution. 




m 



^fe 



m 



m 



m^ -^ -^ -=^^^^^^^m 
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W^ II?-' 



^ ^qira=^t=F^ = ^^ ^ -frSa 



From the score of the eight parts, we perceive that 
the whole conception arises from three chords ahove 
the fundamental B,-^E major, A minor, and the 
harmony of a diminished fifth and sixth ; the result 
is a by no means attractive harmonic production. To 
decipher it correctly, it is necessary to put a ;|k to the 
•notes g in the alto, tenco:, and bass. Altogether, an 
enigma is but an enigma ; — ^we puzzle our brains to 
find the solution, and when we have traced the secret, 
we have gained but little,- as the proverb says, 
" Parturmnt mantes, ^e** These speculative pas- 
times, however, serve to sharpen acumen, and may 
fill memoranda-pages, useful in forming larger works. 



Ex. 1032. ^^- ^' ^'^ ^'^^^^ P*^- 




Solution. 

A second canon may be created by reading this 
backwards; a third, by reading it upside-down- 
wards ; and a fourth canon may be made by reading 
it upside-downwards and backwards. 





In this example, retrograde imitation is employed. 
Each bar is answered backwards by the following 
part The result of the whole, produces two har- 
monies, tonic and dominant — D major and A minor. 
The composition read upside down, marked in 
minor and F minor, is equally correct^ but far 
inferior as regards melody. 



No. 3, in eight parts. 
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The note which is entoned as <? by the treble, 
sounds like /in the alto, like d]p in the tenor, and g 
in the bass.' The rests necessary for the harmonious 
entries, required to be discovered, and the three an- 
swering voices required ^f? to be changed to e many 
times, on account of modulations. 



Ex. 1034. 



In four parts. 

I J I.J y,.i-r^^ 







-I r 



^Itf 




r^Ci K h 


Solution. 

.1 . J _ 1 A J. 


We ,j^^trt3^^ r. ^1 1 " t 


zr , 




m^^sn 


jtf— p— -KL__f!^^ II ^ |: 



-tt^-fi 




This example, like Ex. 1032, may be deciphered 
by retrograde inversion, transposed an octave lower. 



Ex. 1036 



No. 6, in four parts. 







f r 
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Bolation. 









This canon-problem is more complicated in its 
constraction. Firstly — ^the entry of tbe answer 
requires the addition of a semibreve rest Secondly 
— it mnst be put into the bass, in order to obtain 
space for performance. Thirdly — ^the divisions of 
each bar, with their dots and rests, kppear in altered 
succession, thus : the third crotchet first, the first 
crotchet in the middle, and the second crotchet last. 
He who discovers these subtle devices, will easily 
solve the enigma^ and may lay claim to the title of a 
musical (Edipns. 

Supplement. 
When Joseph Haydn was prevented, by the 
weakness of old age, from visiting his friend 
Albrechtsberger, to wish him joy on his patron 
saint's day, he sent him the well-known mnsical 
card, '*AU und schfvach bin ich^' which was printed, 
without his knowledge, under the name of Canon. 
Albrechtsberger, also unable to visit his brother-in- 
art on the ensuing St. Joseph's Day, on account of 
illness, sent Haydn the following remembrance : — 
Pieridum Prater I 
qui dudum neater Apollo diceris : 
hunc Canonem fecit, aedicatque Tibi 
▼etU8 et sincenis amiciu 
Georg. Albrechtsberger 
1806 
Josepho Haydn. 

Canone perpetuo a 4 voci in hypodiapente, ed 

hypodiapason. 
Ex.1036. -v a- iS- 



L'istesso Canone in hyperdiatesseron, eo 
hypodiapasoD. 
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< ^ 



I iffi III III 



te. 





^ HypodlapAton (Unter-OcUTe det Altat). 





(^ " \r^r\rtJ ^m 
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APPENDIX. 



ON' CHURCH, CILA.MBER, AND DRAMATIC 
MUSIC. 

We need hardly say that these three styles ought 
to be clearly distinguished, by their intrinsic creation, 
by reason of their peculiar destination. In modem 
times, unfortunately, an unjustifiable medley of tbese 
classes has become prevalent, most injurious to their 
ultimate grand aim. We can hardly warn young 
musicians too strongly against this dangerous path ; 
let every one, who sincerely respects himself and real 
art, choose that branch for which he feels decided 
inclination, talent, and vocation — then let him follow 
faithfully the banner under which he has enlisted, 
and never vacillate, like the mercenary soldier, who 
knows not what he will, nor to whom he belong^. 
All cannot succeed m all ; better be the first in a 
village than the last in Rome ! A universal master 
in all branches i^ more rare than the fabled Phoenix ! 
our Mozart was such a brilliant meteor I To church 
music belong ail kinds of masses, graduals, offertories, 
psalms, hymns, cantatas, oratorios, and antiphones ; 
composed in strict or free counterpoint, with greater 
or less instrumental accompaniment, in four or five 
parts, in 8tilo alia eapeUa, with or without organ, in 
aUa breve, common, or triple time. We possess 
masterly works of this kind by Aiblinger, AUegri, 
Angstenberger, Astorga, Bach, Baini, Baj, Ballerotti, 
Basil y, Beethoven, BeneUi, Benevoli, Bemabei, Biffi, 
Bihler, Bonno, Boroni, Brescianello, Brixi, Bohler, 
Caffaro, Caldara, Carissimi, Cavallo, Cherobini, 
Criiciati, Cursino, Danzi, Deller, Doles, Drobisch, 
Duni, Durante, Eybler, Fago, Fasch, Feo, Fresco- 
baldi, Fux, Graffi, Galilei, Galuppi ^called Buranello, 
from his birth-place, Burano, an island eight miles 
distant from Venice), Gansbacher, Gasparini, Gass- 
mann, Giroust, Graun, Greco, Gnamerio, Handel, 
Hasse, Hauptmann, Jos. and Mich. Haydn, Heinichen, 
Hesse, Himmel, Hofmann, Homilins, Hueber, Hum- 
mel, Jomelli, Eittel, Job. Kozeluch, Krottendorfer, 
Lachner, Lanzi, Lasso (Orlando), Leo, Lotti, Luz- 
zaschi, Manni, Marcello, Majo, Marotti, Padre Mar- 
tini, Michel, Mozart, Naumann, Palermitano, Pales- 
trina (also Praenestino), Paster witz. Pera, Pergolesi, 
Peri, Perti, Porpora, Prantner, Preindl, Reichard, 
Renter, Riepel, Righini, Rink, Rolle. Romberg, Sa- 
lieri, Sarti, Scarlatti, Schicht, Schmittbauer, Schnabel, 
Fr. Schneider, Schulz (Seyfried), Abb^ Stadler, 
Stolzcl, Tonini, Tozzi, Traetta, Tuma, TUrk, Valotti, 



Vinci, Vogler, Wagenseil, C. M. v. Weber, Gottfried 
Weber, Weinling. Winter, Wittasek, Zelenka, Zelter, 
and, last not least, by a star of the first magnitude, 
not yet mentioned by the editor — the memorable 
J. G. Albrechtsberger ! Chamber mueic comprises 
all kinds of vocal or instrumental pieces, fitted for 
private circles or large concerts, namely : orchestral 
symphonies, solos, duetts, terzetts, quartetts, quin- 
tetts, Ac, <fec., for stringed or wind instruments; 
sonatas, variations, concertos ; arias, concerted pieces, 
choruses, cantatas (when not of a religious character), 
overtures, pot-pourris, capriccios, fantasias, <fcc. Up 
to the present time, the following composers have 
written chamber music : (a) Symphonies — Abel, 
Andr^, Bach, Beethoven, Boccherini, Brandl, Cam- 
bini, (]lherubini, Dittersdorf, Gyrowetz, Haydn, 
Hesse, Hofmeister, Krommer, Lachner, Mehul, 
Mendelssohn, Mozart, Neukomm, Pleyel, Riem, 
Ries, Rolla, Romberg, Rosetti (Seyfried), Leop. 
Sonnleithner, Spohr, Stamitz, Ulbrich, Wanhall, 
C. M. V. Weber, Wilms, Winter, Witt, Wranitzky, 
Wolfl, Ac, <fcc. (b) For the vw/in^Andr^, Baillot, 
Beethoven. Benda, Blumenthal, Boccherini, Bobm, 
Bohrer, Boucher, Bmni, Cambini, Campagnoli, 
dSannabich, Clement, Contin, Corelli, Durand, Eck, 
Eybler, Femy, Fesca, Fiorillo, Fodor, Forster, 
Franzl, Gerke, Gyrowetz, Habeneck, Handel, Haydn, 
Helmesberger, Hennig, Hiller, Hoffman, Jail, Jansa, 
Jansen, Jarnowich, Kbym, Kreutzer, Krommer, 
Lafont, Laban-Lubanow, Libon, Lipinsky, Lolli, 
Lubin, Mathei, Maurer, Mayseder, Mestrino, Moser, 
Mozart, Onslow, Paganini, Pichel, Pixis, Pleyel, 
PoUedro, Prager, Pugnani, Ries, Rode, RoUa, Rom- 
berg, Schall, Schmiedigen, Schuppanzigh, Spohr, 
Viotti, Weiss, Woldemar, Wolfl, Ac. (c) For the 
violoncello — Arnold, Baudiot, Bideau, Bohrer, Danzi, 
Dotzauer, Duport, Hauschka, Hus-Desforges, Krafft, 
Lamarre, Lindley, Linke, Merk, Mtlnzberger, Pleyel, 
Reicha, Romberg, Schonebeck, Stiastny, Voigt, &c 

gl) For the flute — Amon, Bayr, Berbiguier, Call, 
anzi,Devienne, Dressier, Drouet, Dulon, FUrstenau, 
Gabrielsky, Gebauer, Gyrowetz, HUnsel, Hofmeister, 
Hugot, Keller, Klingenbrunner, Kohler, Kreith, 
Krommer, Kuhlau, Lindpaintner, Metzger, MuUer, 
Quanz, Schneider, Scholl, Toulon, Tronditz, Vem, 
Wunderlich, <fcc. (e) For the clarinette — Biu^ofen, 
Barmann, (jrusell, Duvemoy, Gebauer, Gopfert, 
Krommer, Lef^vre, Michel, Purebl, Vanderhagen, 
a M. v. Weber, <fcc. (/) For thebasset-hom-- 
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Backofen, Kuffner, Tausch, Ac (a) For the hautboy 
— Braun, Frohlich, Gamier, Hummel, Erahmer, 
Krommer, Lebrun, Lickl, Sellner, Thumer, Van* 
derhagen, Westenholz, <fec (A) For the bassoon — 
Dietter, Gebauer, Krommer, Enmmer, Ozi, Schnei- 
der, Stxtmpf, 0. M. V. Weber, &c. (t) For the 
French-horn — Amon, Domnich, Domaus, Duvernoy, 
Lindpainter,Mozart,Ni8le,Punto,Reicha,SchTinke,<&c. 
(h) For theflaaeolst — Bellay, Chalon, Demar, Ge- 
bauer, Leroy, &C. if) For the exalan, or cane-Jlute 
— Diabelli, G^bauer, Heberle, lOingenbninner, 
Krahmer, Matiegka, <fec. (m) For the trombone — 
Braun, Frohlich, <fcc. (n) For the mandoline — 
Aichelbnrg, Bortolazzi, Call, Oberleitner, Vimer- 
cati, (fee \o) For the guitar — Bevilacqaa, Blum, 
Bernhardt, Bortolazzi, Call, Carnlli, Diabelli, Doisy, 
Gelli,Gialiani, Graffer, Eueffiier, Lehmann, Matiegka, 
Molino, Molitor, Oberleitner, Rotondi di d'Arailza, 
Spina, Stahlin, Tuczek, Wolf, <fco. {p) For the 
jiianoforte — Adam, Assmayr, Bach (jT C), Bach 
(J. M.). Bach (Ph. Em.), Bach (Seb.), Beethoven, 
Brixi, Chopin, Chotek, Clementi, Cramer, Czemy(C.), 
Czemy (Jos.), Diabelli, Dnssek, Eberl, Eberwein, 
Field, Freystadtler, Gelinek, Gyrowetz, Halm, 
Haslinger, Haydn, Herz, Himmel, Hummel, Jozzi, 
Kalkbrenner, Kanne, Eleioheinz, Eleng^l, Eozeluch, 
Ernfft, EOffner, Euhlan, Lannoy, Lauska, Leidesdorf, 
Lickl, Lipawsky, Liszt, Louie Ferdinand ^Prince of 
Prussia), Martinelli, Maschek, Mendelssonn, Mos- 
cheles, Mozart, Muller (A. B.), Onslow, Pixis, 
Pleyel, Plachy, Reicha, Riem, Ries, Riotte, Rudolph 
/Archduke of Austria), Rnmmel, Scarlatti, Schmitt, 
Schneider, Schumann, Scotzi, Starzer, Steibelt, 
Sterkel, Tayber, Tomeschek, Wagenseil, Wanhall, 
Weber (C. M. v.), Clara Wieck, Winkhler, Wolfl, 
Worzischeck, Wiirfel, <fec. {q) For the harp — 
Alvars, Backofen, Bedard, Bochsa, Boieldieu, Demar, 
Jadin, Erumpholz, Nadermann, Pollet, Spohr, Ver- 
nier, <fcc. (r) For the harmonica — Maschek, Muller, 
Naumann, RoUig, <fcc. (s) For concerted wind- 
instruments — Amon, Puchs, Gebauer, Gopfert, 
Haslinger, Hofmeister, Ereith, Erommer, Eueffner, 
Lickl, Mozart, Payer, Purebl, Rummel, Schieder- 
mayer, Schwarz, Sedlak (Seyfried), Starke, Stumpf,<fec. 
(t) For the voice (airs, duetts, J'cJ^Amon, Andr^, 
Asioli, Bachmann, Beethoven, Bergt, Blangini, Blum, 
Bernhardt, Call, Crescentini, Danzi, Dietrichstein 
(Count Moriz), Eisenhofer, Fesca, Hakel, Haser, 
Harder, Haslinger, Haydn, Himmel, Henneberg, 
Hummel, Hurka, Elanne, Erufft, Ledesma, Lehmann, 
Lowe, Marschner, Methfessel, Millico, Mosel (J. F. v.), 
Mozart, Muhling, Nageli, Paer, Proch, Reichard, 
Reissiger, Righini, Rungenhagen, Schinn, Schnyder, 
Schubert (Seyfried), Sterkel, Tomaschek, v. War- 
tensee, Weber (C. M. v.), Weber (Fr. D.), Weber 
(Gottfr.), Zelter, Zumsteeg, <fcc. Dramatic music 
comprises all that which is accompanied by music, in 
a theatrical representation'; serious and comic operas, 
long and short operettas, melo-dramas, ballets, 
diverti88ement^, <jbc., <fec. It would be difficult — 
nay, almost impossible — ^to give a detailed definition 
of this style, as a separate individuality is required 
by the different. characters of the works to be com- 
posed. On this account, this branch of art is most 



subjected to the changes of fashion; in our own 
time, many reforms have been introduced — ^whether 
tending towards ultimate benefit or depreciation 
remains to be proved. The indispensable requisites 
for a worthy theatrical composer are — a proved ex- 
perience of dramatic effect in rhetorical declamation, 
a lively fancy in musical painting, practical know- 
ledge of vocal and instrumental effect, and a judicious 
employment of all lawful aids. We cannot deny^ 
that, sometimes, chance plays a principal part in the 
ultimate result. The degree of success or unsuccesa 
is often determined by a series of unexpected cir- 
cumstances, trivial in themselves. Ko one can gua- 
rantee the effect which may be. caused by the best 
written composition on the public, who acts as judge ; 
and the proverb, " Fortuna, cuifavet, ^c," is never 
more applicable than to this case. Up to the present 
time (so fertile itself), much has been done in this 
brancn of the art Who is not acquainted with the 
following names? — Abeille, Agricola, Alessandri, 
Andr^, Andreozzi, Anfossi, ApeU (v.), Ame, Auber, 
Audinot, Basily, Beethoven, Bellini, Benda, Berton, 
Bierey, Blangini, Blum, Boieldieu, Brandl, Caraffa, 
Catel, Champein, Chembini, Cimarosa, Dallayrac, 
Danzi, Deller, Dittersdorf, Drechsler, Eberwein, 
Ebner, Fesca, Fioravanti, Fleischer, GaJlus, Gaveau, 
Generali, Glaser, Gluck, Gossec, Graun, Gretry, 
Guglielmi, Guhr, Gyrowetz, Halevy, Handel, Hasse, 
Haydn, Herold, Hiller, Himmel, Hofmeister, Holz- 
bauer, Hummel, Isouard (Nic), Eaiser, Eraus, 
Erentzer (Conr.), Euhlau, Eunzen, Lichtenstein, 
Lindpaintner, LuUy, Mayer (Sim.), Mayerbeer, 
Mehul, Mercadante, Misliwezeck, Monsigni, Mor- 
lacchi, Mosel ^J. F, v.), Mozart, Mfiller, Naumann, 
Neefe, Paisiello, Paer, Pavesi, Persuis, Philidor, 
Piccini, Poissl (Freyh. v.), Rameau, Reichard, 
Righini, Riotte, Romberg, Rosetti, Rosier, Rossini, 
Rousseau, Sacchini, Salieri, Sarti, Schenk, Schmidt- 
bauer, Schneider, Schulz, Schuster, Schweitzer, 
Seidel, Seydelmann (Seyfried), Spohr, Spontini, 
Starzer, Steibelt, Stunz, Le Sueur, Siissmayer, Tay- 
ber, Telemann, Tomascheck, Traetta, Umlauf, Vogel, 
Vogler, Weber (B. A.), Weber (C. M. v.), Weigl, 
Weyse, Winter, Wittasek, Wolf, Wolfl, Zingarelli, 
Zumsteeg, (fee. 

An excellent plan for obtaining a correct insight 
into the above-mentioned three styles, is to study 
carefully the full score of classical works, and, if 
possible, to attend a performance of them immediately 
after the examination. Opinions still differ as to the 
fundamental elements of the real, peculiar church- 
style ; the venerators of ancient masters only consider 
compositions of that period as worthy — while the 
devotees of modern fashion pronounce these relics of 
counterpoint to be dry, arithmetical productions, and 
scholastic bombast Both parties, though prejudiced, 
may be partly right, and the true opinion, as usual, 
lie in the middle path. Church music, when first 
created, was confined to vocal pieces, which were 
restricted by the rules of severe composition to per- 
fect and imperfect harmonies, which moved in solemn, 
slow progression, and contained little melody. These 
laws were expedient — ^nay, even indispensable — in 
Italy, the cradle of this music, where the colossal 
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tetnpkB, which terved as places of performanoey 
rendered the ntnplest constmction of harmony tie- 
6es6ary i the rapidly sncceeding chorda and dissonant 
progressions, which hecome ^miliar to onr ear hy 
constant habit, wonld have occasioned, in those 
echoing aisles, an indistinct disorder perfectly con- 
fonnding. Besides this, the singers depended only 
on themselves ; therefore, it was expedient to expel 
eyerything from the HUo alia capeUa which might 
endanger oorrect perfortnance or true intonation : on 
this account, the principal rules of strict composition 
still remain unchanged. As the composers of the 
severe school were thns fettered, and their works 
reduced to a certain monotony, the only field left 
them for the display of their talent, was the ingenious 
combination and elaboration of counterpoint in many 
parts ; admirable samples of which have descended 
to us from that epoch in art At a later period, these 
simple Gregorian church-chants were sustained by 
an organ ; by degrees, figured accompaniment was 
developed; the bass-parts were strengthened by 
double-bames ; then, violins were introduced into 
ohurch-cboirs ; and, lastly, hautboys, trumpets, 
drums, trombones, comets (ZmksX bassoons, and 
other wind instruments. Composers then gained 
more extensive privileges, as singers might undertake 
greater difficulties when supported by these adjuncts. 
In modem times, in church solemnities, such as high 
services, Te Deums, Ac, a complete orchestn is used, 
although some objecting voices are still upraised 
against the innovation, but without a good and suffi- 
cient reason for dissent Sometimes the higher pitch 
of the instruments prevented the co-operation of the 
organ, which generally was at least a quarter-tone 
lower than the established orchestra-pitch ; and thus 
the complementary wind instraments became neces- 
sary as a substitute. The principal object of a reli- 
gious composition is to express, in notes, the trae 
sense of the words, which ought to be deeply felt, 
studied with pious faith, and rendered With serious 
d^^ty. If this first and only requisite is complied 
with, then the whole conception will scarcely be 
injured by any instrament, properly used. Flutes, 
for instance^^with what pathetic effect have their 
soft-breathing tones been introduced by Michael 
Haydn and Naumann; or homs^^^ustained while 
other harmonies progress^^what an unspeakable 
charm, and pious effect, is given by this most beau- 
tiful of all connecting tones. Of course, much de- 
pends on a knowledge of peculiar adaj^ibilities ; and 
only the foolish Would condemn these instruments to 
sound a frivolous hunting-tune in a holy place. 
Everything has its right and its wrong — to find the 
right is a difficult art Many usages sanctioned by 
long cnstom can hardly be justified-^-«uohy for 
instance, as noisy violin passages, and skipping fun- 
damental basses, which sound too mundane; cor 
trombones written in unison with alto, tenor, or bass 
voice : by this xmsmanagement, these instruments, 
which are effective in fdl, slow chords, lose their 
individual beauty, and impede, rather than aid, in 
quick fugue-subjects — ^because, on account of tiieir 
nature, they cannot execute precisely the passages 
written for them. Equally unjustifiable are freqnent 



solos for voices, with graces, shakes, and runs ; bra- 
vura^airs with cadences ; concerto-like symphonies 
for different instraments ; together with other abuses, 
introduced into church music during another era, 
which the dearer intelligence of present times is 
striving to banish. Every church-composer should 
give his principal attention to the sense of the words 
to be 8et-««honld work the four voice parts in flowing 
harmony and ingenious interweavings. and consider 
all else as embellishing additions. Those who would 
instruct themselves deeply in composition should 
read the following authors : — Adelung, Andr^, Avi- 
son, Bull, Burmann, Bumey, Busby, Catel, Chladni, 
Choron, Ohrietmann, Fink, Forkel, Fotster, Fux, 
Gerber, Gerbert, Gretry, Hawkins, Hering, Jones. 
Kimberger, Knecht Koch, Marpurg, Mattheeon, 
Michaeiis, Mitsler, Mosel (v.), Portmann, Beichardt, 
Riepel, Rochlita, 6cheibe, Schicht, Scbubart, Tdrk, 
Vogler, Wagner, Weber (Friedr. Dion.), Weber 
(Gottf.), Wendt, Wolf, d;o. vocal schools have been 
published by— Asioli, Choron, Crescentini, Danzi, 
Geraud^, Hering, Hiller, Lasser, Nageli, Preindl, 
the Conservatoire de Musique in Paris, Righini, 
P. V. Winter, Ac 

A SHORT DESCRIPTION OF MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS USUALLY EMPLOYED 
AT THE PRESENT TIME; WITH THEIR 
SCALES. 

Instbumbnts op Psrcussiok. 

The Organ has many regpsters, and a still greater 
number of pipes ; it contains one, two, or three ma- 
nuals, of four octaves, and a pedal-board, consisting 
of thirteen long and seven short wooden notes. The 
principal register is always of sixteen feet; but 
sometimes, in very large constructions, it is of thirty- 
two feet. The organ has valves, bellows, dbc. 
Chapels and small churches generally possess only 
small organs (Po9vtive), with three, four, five, or 
six, and at most eight stops ; these have one manual, 
and no pedals. The notes of the organ are the 
following :— 

Ex. 1037. 




Exceptional notes. 



When the oi^aa has an inoomplete baas 8ve» these 
two notes are wanting, and 

the low Fjl 'fig'^rfl lies next to the low D \ 



and the low G ^ CS J -fl lies next the low B 
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Tills inBtrnment deserres to rank as king among 
its brethren. Its efect is indescribably grand and 
majestic; and its tones excite piety and prayer — 
elevate the spirit — and are the worthiest vehicles to 
convey the supplications of earthly creatures to the 
throne of the Almighty. It perfectly well acts as 
substitute to a complete orchestra, as its different 
stops, with the vox Humana, are capable of ixiiitating 
the sound of generally-known instruments to an 
illusive degree. Such a gigantic production, managed 
nobly and worthily by the hands of a practised 
master, is alone adapted to accompany the beseeching 
voices of a whole congregation, and to lead them 
steadily without danger of being overwhelmed by 
the thousandfold chorus of a faithful assemblage. 
A real organist is bound by holy dutjr, not to dese- 
crate the instrument entrusted to his intelligent use, 
and technical ability, by profane artificialities ; his 
performance and its subject ought never to be in 
contradiction with the sanctity of plaee, and their 
religious tendency. Rapid passages or brilliant 
ornaments, and mechanical bravura execution, are 
never in character, unless ift master is to speciaily 
display his proficiency in an organ-concert^; a smooth 
delivery,^ on the contrary, a simple succession of 
combinations which shall permit masses of tone to 
spread forth, and a fully harmonised accompaniment, 
strengthened by the mighty aid of the pedals, will 
always produce an excellent — ^nay, even an exciting 
and magical effect. We possess books of instruction 
for the organ by — Drechsler, GOntersberj, Hering, 
Knecht, Rink, Tfirk, Abb^ Vogler, and Werner. 
Remarkable organs exist — in Amsterdam; in the 
church of the bare-foot friars, in Augsburg, by 
G. A. Stein ; in the garrison church at Berlin, by 
J- Wagnsr; in the Mary-Magdalen church at 
Breslau, by Johann Jtodem ; at St GWlen ; in the 
church of St Peter and St Paul at Q9rlitz, by 
Casparini and Son; at Innspruck ; at Halberstadt : 
in St. Michaers church at Hamburg, by Sildehrana, 
jun. ; at Haarlem ; in the cathedral at Magdeburg, 
by il, Compenius; in the church of Maria-Maggiore 
at Milan ; at Trent ; at Maria-Einsideln ; at Mersd- 
burg ; at Miinchroth ; at Ottobeuem ; in the church 
of St James at Riffa, by H. A. Contivs ; in the 
minster and in the church of the holy Trinity at Ulm, 
by JET. Ehrmann; at Weingarten (a secularised 
Benedictine abbey in Suabfa), by Gdbler ; in the 
St. John*s church at Zittau, by Silbermann ; and in 
the monastery of St Florian, in Upper Austria. 
Among the most celebrated organ players of former 
and present times are — Agthe, Ahlstrom, Albert!, 
Albrechtsberger, Arnold, Bach, Buchmann, Balbastre, 
Bayer, Beckmann, BeczwarzowsW, Berguis, Bibel, 
Boussety Bnxtehnde, Couperin, Deinl, Drechsler, 
Drexel, Eberlin, Eybler, Franzberger, Frohberger, 
Oebel, Hammerschmied, Handel, Hasler, Hassler, 
Hayda, Heinlein, Henkel, Henneberg, Hinsch, Hof- 
heimer, Homilius, Hurlebnsch, Kerl, Ejindermann, 
Kittel, Klein, Knecht, Kobricht, Kollmann, Krause, 
Krebs, Lehmann, Liberti, Loffelloth, Lustig, Mat- 
theson, Mozart, Miithel, Nicolai, Pachelbel, Paix, 
Payr, Pepusch, Po<^off, Preindl, Purcell, Raquette, 
Ranch, Raupach, Reinecke, Rembt, Rink, Rogge, 



Rcteler, Schneider (Fr.), Schneider (Fridlft), Bechter, 
Seeger, Siebenkas, Sotge, Btadler, Stanla^, Tayber^ 
Trier, Tunder, Vanderhagen, Vanhall, Vierlinff, 
Vogler (Abb^), Walther, W^ckmanli, Wenad, 
Werner, Willman, Wor2is<$liek, dbc. 

The Harpeiehord (Clavicembalo) is dtaost a 
fathom (Klafter) and a half long, abomt an dl wide 
at the front, or key-board, lessening to a ^oint behmd. 
The case is made of hard, and the sounding board of 
soft wood. It is fitted with sted or latten strings, 
and sometimes with covered bass-strings, which are 
fastened by iron screws and small pegs. This kind 
of instrument has become rare, and has fall^ into 
disrepute. 

^ The Pianoforte, though of similar appeaimiioe, ia 
distinguished from the harpsichord, by its sound 
(soft or loud) according to the will of the player) 
being produced by small wooden hammers; whereas 
the sound of the harpsichord is produced by wooden 
jacks, neariy a span long, in which are fixed small 
crow-quills. The pianoforte, whidi has the greatest 
compass of dl key-board instruments, known at 
present, contains from six to sevea octevea, consisting 
of the following notes : — 

Ex.1038. 

Lowest but. 




in STft. alU. 



Pianoforte schools have been published by — Adam^ 
Bach, dementi, Oramer, Ozemy (J.), Dussek, 
Hering, Hummd, Knedit^ Miiller, Pleyel, Steibdt, 
Tfirk, <fcc. 

I%e CUmchordium contains soaietimes four oc* 
taves, from ^ to «, like the organ — sometimes five 
octaves, from,/ to./ like the harpdchord — and has 
dso steel or latten strings^ and wound strings for the 
lower bass. Its outward appearance resembles the 
dwarf-harpsichord, or transverse pianoforte ; being 
imaller than the harpsichordi it has very short jacks 
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iof brasB or Iron : it has a weak sound, bat is well 
adapted for tender, sentimental expression. This 
obsolete instrument is sometimes called Spinett; 
though, if it be not tuned an octave higher through- 
out, that is at four feet pitch, but at eight feet or 
natural pitch, it is not a spinett, even should it be 
fitted with one string, instead of two or three strings. 
iSome spinetts resembling harpsichords were made, 
which sounded an octave higher, and were single- 
stringed throughout ; but all these instruments have 
fallen into disuse, on account of their child-like, un- 
substantial tone. The following may be placed in 
the category of harpsichords and pianofortes : — 

1. Adiaphonon. 19. Geigen-ClavicymbeL 

2. Amenoohord. 20. Glas-Chord. 

8. Amor-Schall. 21. Harmonichord. 

4. Archicymbal. 22. Harmonicon. 

6. Augen clavier. 23. Lauten-ClavecymbeL 
f). BogenflugeL 24. Melodica. 

7. Cembal d'amour. 25. Oedephone. 

8. Cembalo onnicordo. 26. Orchestrion. 

9. Clavecin acustique. 27. Orpheus-Uarmonie. 

10. Clavecin harmonieux. 28. Panharmonicon. 

11. Clavecin organise. 29. Patent - Clavier von 

12. Clavecin k peau de Stanffer mid Strei- 

buffle. cher. 

13. Gavecin royal. 80. Phisharmonica. 

14. Claveoline. 31. Sirenion. 

15. Dittanaclasis. 32. Terpodion. 

16. Doppel-FlugeL 33. Uranion. 

17. Euphon. 84. Xenorphica. 

18. Fortbien. 35. Xulharmonicon. 
Distinguished players on these instruments were 

and are — Abeille, Adam, Apell, Auernhammer, 
Almeida, Bach ^Ph. Em.), Beck, Beethoven, Belle- 
ville, Benda, Benickt,Stemdale- Bennet, Bigot, Bihler, 
Blahetka, Chopin, Gibbini-Eozeluch, Clasing, de- 
menti, Coda, Cramer, Czemy (Carl), Czemy (Joe.), 
Dalberg, Dohler, Duscheck, Dussek, Eberl, Eder, 
Field, Fink (Qiarlotte), Fleischer, Qelinek, le Grand, 
Gyrowetz, Halm, Uenselt, Himmel, Hohenadel, 
Hummel, Hurlebusch (jun.), Julie, Kalkbrenner, 
Keil, KiefcMT, Eleinhainz, Elengel, Kozelnch, Krufft, 
Kuhlau, Eurpinsky, Eurzbock, Lacombe, Lauska. 
Leidesdorf, Lemoch, Lessel, Liszt, Louis Ferdinand 

i Prince of Prussia), Marchand, Marschner, Mayer 
Leop. v.), Mayer (Charles), Mayerbeer, Mendels- 
sohn, Mora, Moscheles, Mosel (Cath. v.), Mozart, 
M&hlenfeld, Miiller (A. E.), Naiorp, Neumann, 
Onitsch (Nina), Onslow, Paradies, Park, Pixis, 
Pleyel, Posch, Puthon, Reicha, Ries, Rzehaczek, 
Eiotte, Rosetti, Rudolph (Archduke of Austria), 
Salamon, Scarlatti, Schad, Schmitt, Schnlz, Schumann, 
SeyfFert, Stauffer, Steibelt, Stein, Sterkel, Streicher, 
Symanowska, Thalberg, Tepper, Tomaschek, della 
Valle, Wanhall, Weber (C. M. v.), Wieck (Clara), 
Winkhler, Winter (MadUe.), Wittasek, Wolfl, 
Worzischek, Wiirtel, dkc. At present, the builders 
of organs and pianoforte makers in Vienna are the 
following : — AflFaly, Amberg, Anders, Angst, Bau- 
feld, Bobaczeck, Bohm, Bojarsky, Brodmann, Buden- 
hager, Buder, Comary, Comeretta, Demian, Deutsch- 
nuinn, Durr, Edelhofer, Ehlers. Ehrlach, Ehrlich, 
Elwerkemper, Fischer, Fritz, Fuhrmann, Glass, Graff 



(Conrad), Graff (Aloys), Haschke. Heil, Hindle, 
Herwerth, Hey, Uofmann, Hoxa, Jakesch (Georg)) 
Jakesch (Matth.), Jaosen, Eatholnig, Ellein, Erah- 
mer, Landschiitz, Langenreiter, Lautrrer (Franz), 
Lauterer ( Wenzel), Leschen, Letetzky, Lichtenauer, 
Marks, Maschek (Ign.), Maschek (Titus), Mauritz, 
MuUer (Eust.), Muller (Mart.), MuUer (Matth.), 
Pertsche, Pfaff, Plockmann, Promberger, Reiner, 
Rosenberger, Sachs, Schaffer, Schanz, Schedl, Schedle, 
Schmidt (Jac.), Schmidt (Matth.), Schneider, 
Schramm, Schuffenhauer, Schuhmacher, Schulz, 
Seidler, Seidtner, Sommerer, Somonair, Stein (Andr.), 
Steinhauser, Streicher, Strobl, Teichmann, Wachtel, 
Weiss, Werle, Zambach, Zierer, <fcc. 

The Pantaleon is a magnificent, but very rare 
instrument ; it is nearly two ells wide, and is fitted 
with very many steel strings (the upper treble is 
three-stringed), stretched across the sounding-board 
by means of iron pegs and screws, over wooden 
bridges : it is played with two wooden sticks. The 
DtUcimer (Hackbret) is about half the size, and is 
played in a similar manner. The inventor of the 
pantaleon was Hebemtreit. The above-mentioned 
-fiiak?^^^^— called also in vulgar parlance, " wooden 
laughter" — has been^ so to speak, resuscitated in the 
present century ; a Polish musician, Gusikofv, tra- 
velled through Europe, and astonished lovers of art, 
by his wonderful execution on a stringless instrument 
of this nature, consisting of smaller and larger sticks, 
laid across packets of straw. 

I%e Harmonica owes its existence to the cele- 
brated Dr. Benjamin Franklin, who gave the first 
idea for its construction ; it became better known 
through the Misses Davis and Eirchgessner, and its 
present perfection has been operated by the mufiical 
ingenuity of Messrs. Frick, von Mayer, Naumann, 
Rollig, Weise, and others. This agreeable instru- 
ment consists generally of thirty-six to forty globular 
glasses, which must be blown on forms expressly for 
the purpose. The combination of these, and their 
fixture on the square, iron spindles, furnished at one 
end with a balancing wheel, together with the tuning 
of them, gives more trouble than is required in 
making any other instrument HoUig first added a 
set of keys, on which account it was called elavtatttr, 
or keyed harmonica. Chapel-master Naumann and 
the above-named musician first wrote compositions 
for it, and Miiller printed a guide for self instruction 
on the harmonica, with illustrative pieces. The 
following are names of good repute : — Maschek, 
Mayer, Pohl, Wenk, and Westenholz, Ac. The 
scale of the harmonica is : — 

Ex. 1039. 
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The Ouitar is of three kinds — ^the German, the 
Italian, and the Spanish ; each is treated differently. 
The scale of the German guitar is : — 

Ex. 1040. 




It has six strings, which are tuned on these notes : 
Ex.1041. 



It sounds an octave lower, and is adapted to con- 
cert-pieces, and especially to accompaniment of the 
voice. Full chords may he taken on it ; thus : — 



Ex. 1042. 




The following musicians have hecome celebrated, 
partly as writers for, and partly as performers on this 
instrument, so favorite in our day : — ^Amtmann, Be- 
vilaqua, Blum, Bolzmann, Bortokzzi, Bomhardt, 
Brand, Bathioli, Call, Carulli, Cattus, Gramolini, 
Diabelli, Boisy, Gelli, Giuliani, Graffer, Henri, 
THoy^, Heinrich, Kueffner, Lehmann, Matiegka, 
Mendel, Molino, Molitor, Oberleitner, Rontondi 
d'Arailza, Stahlin, Spina, Schariczer, Schulz, 
Scheidler, Stofl, Tuczek, Wanczura, Wolf, Werner, &c. 
A modification of this instrument is the OuiUtrre 
damowr, invented by Stauffm", 

The Theorha is a pleasing instrument* adapted to 
thorough-bass playing. It is distinguished from the 
lute by a longer neck, and some other trifles, and is, 
like this last instrument, little used at present 

The Lute is a rather larger, round chamber 
instrument, shaped like a tortoise, and fitted with 
sheei>-gut strings, those of the bass being mostly 
covered ; it is held upwards by the left hand, the 
four fingers of which play at &e same time : the 
little finger of the right hand helps to sustain it, and 
the rest strike the chords ; the finger-board contains 
frets and gut-strings for each semitone. Every fret, 
or semitone, is named by a letter ; but, on account 
of the division of bars, the notes are placed over the 
letters, above the sixth line : this instrument requires 
a stave of six lines. The measure is indicated, but 
no cleff is marked. The three lowest bass-tones are 
indicated by numbers — ^the four following by the 
letters a and perpendicular lines, | ; the six ruled 



lines are called a on the lute, although only three 
really are found on open strings ; for example : — 

Ex. 1043. 
ABCDEFQadfadf 
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6 5 4 a|||a||a|a 
The lute is the instrument most rich in tones, as 
each note may be found or made on at least three 
strings, according to convenience. The first fret on 
each string is called i, the second c, the third d, the 
fourth By %c These frets, as we said before, make 
only a semitone ; for instance, if the following letters 
were placed on the fourth line of a lute-part — a, h, 
c d, Byjf, g, h, t, k, I, m, n — ^the sound would be these 
tenor-like semitones through a whole octave : — 

Ex.1044. 




The lute has eight rather low bass-strings below 
with a conjoint octave — the higher strings gradually 
become finer, and are used for the melody ; the 
twenty-four strings together form thirteen compo- 
sites, or groups. It may be played in all keys, and 
therefore the sharps ana flats necessary in the bass- 
octave must be tuned in beforehand ; in general, it 
is tuned in D minor. 

Ex.1045. 

ABC 

^ ^— 1— H — r 



In D minor and P nu^or, aceording to the lowest Basi. 

This first and lowest octave is always tuned with 
the sharps and flats required by the reigning key ; 
the other groups remain unchanged, aa the frets 
produce all semitones. 

A D PA D F 

"^ Tenor-like. 

It is said that this instrument was excellently 
played by — Galilei, Gauthier, Gerle, Hofer, Eohant, 
Lauffensteiner, Logi, Marion de Lorme, Martin, 
Pekgratzky, Reggio, Roy, Scheidler, Schindler, 
Setzkom, Straube, Weiss, Welter, <fcc 

The Maniora, a smaller kind of late, is played in 
a similar manner, but is tuned differently. It has 
only eight groups of sheep-gut strings. A gronp 
consists of two strings tuned in the octave or unison ; 
Uie highest poup, however, has only one string, 
called e. It is tuned in E minor, conformably to the 
three upper strings. 




The jiotes formed by the frets are the thirteen 
letters — J, e, d, e, f, g, h, t, *, /, w, «, and o ; the 
open strings are called a. 

The Mandoline is of two kinds — ^the Neapolitan 
and the Milanese ; both are smaller than the man- 
dora, and are differently shaped and tuned. The 
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fint liaa only fear gronpi, tuned like the violin, GG 

DD AA EE ; the eeoond has six groupe, the first of 
which has covered strings — these are, counting up- 
wards, gghb eeaadd gg. Both instmments have 
yiolin cfeffs and violin notes. The complete scale of 
the mandoline is : — 
Ex.1048. 




And also all the tones lowered by a {?. Accom- 
panied by a guitar, this soft instrument produces a 
peculiarly charming effect Books of instruction for 
It have been written by Bortolazzi and FouchettL 
Yimercati and Oberleitner are e;(ce}Iei)t performers 
on this instrument ; also. Mora. 

The PsaUery is a cymbal -like, very ancient and 
rare instrument It is played with both hands, by 
putting flat rings, out of which projects a strong, 
pointed quill, on the fingers. 

me common Harp, on which it was necessary to 
create semitones by turning the screws, during per- 
formance, is out of fashion, on account of its incom- 
pleteness ; but the English harp, improved in this 
respect by Nadermann andErard, belongs to favorite 
chamber or concert instruments. The addition of 
pedals, which serve to create all accidentals, enables 
the performer to modulate at pleasure, and leaves 
free use of both hands. The pedal-harp has forty- 
one strings, and the following comnass : — 

Ex. 1049. 
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Music for tbis instrument is Yrritten on two staves, 
bearing the violin and baas cleffs. It is t^ned in eb, 
end chromatic tone^ are produced by shortening the 
strings, through means of the pedals, which, in all 
octaves, create the accidental sharps and flats. 
Useful instruction book^ for the harp exists by 
Backofen, Bochsa, Heyse, Madade, Polet, and 
Wenzel. The following are luxpwn as composers for, 
and performers on this instrument : — Alvars-Parish, 
Backofen, Bedard, Bochsa, Boucher, Brennessel, Ca- 
simir, Dalvimare, Demar, Dizi, Emesti, Gallo, Gou- 
jon. Hack, Himmer, Jadin, Katschirek, Knott, 
'krnmpholc,Lfiig,Longhi, Marazzoli, Marin, Minoja, 
de la Motte, Mollner-GoUenhofer, Nadermann, 
NiemcEeck, Pascal, Petrini, Prestel, ISpohr (Dorette), 
Simoniu'Pollet, Bteckler, Vernier, Uepling, Weber, 
Wotf, Ac. 

The Drum, whidi, like the trumpet, may be tuned 
in many keys, is of majestic effect, in Ipud full-band 
eompositions, or in conjunction tinth the trumpet 
only, and may be also added to piano passages, in 



soft mutterings, or muffled beats, Ac Formerly, a 
drum part wa^ always written in e and^; at present, 
it is usual to write it in the different tunings — for 
instance, b and^ d and a, e\^ and ftb» ^ ^nd b, Ac 
Altenburg has written a guide to the proper treatment 
of this instrument 

Bow-Ikstrukemts. 

Tie VioUn genenllv hears the G deff, on the 
second line, and in full-part music is divided into 
first or second, and sometimes third violin ; alao, 
when used for a solo or concerto, is called principal 
violin. It has only four sheep-gut strings, the lowest 

of which must be spun over ; tney are called g dae 
— therefore, it is toned by three perfect fifths, 
although, on account of the uncertain temperament 
of organs and instruments of percussion, it must not, 
to a certain degree, be tuned precisely. The scale 
of the violin, indnding the intervening f and b 
tones, is : — 

Ex.1050. 

&4tr^. P-ttitog. A-ttrinf. 




The three-strc^e octave is used especially by 
concerto-players. The violin, not only in solos, but 
particularly as ripieno, is one of the most iipportant 
complements of every orchestra, and may be em- 
ployed to a manifold extent, best learnt by the study 
of scores written by great masters. The first violin 
generally gives the melody, or shares it alternately 
with wind-instruments ; the second generally gives 
the nearest complementary intervals, in oontinuons 
or detached notes, or in tremolo, S}'ncopated, or ite- 
rated movement-HilBO in rapid, harmoniously agree- 
ing runs, detached full chords, and other passages, 
adapted to the individual character of the piece. In 
vocal airs, duetts, <fec., in which the melody is given 
by the voice, both violins may form an accompani- 
ment properly adapted to the theme. Sometimes 
they exchange parts, when a difficult ^iccoippanying 
passage is to be rendered distinct, and to stand out 
m atrong relief ; it is then usual to write it for the 
first violins, which are generally played b^ the best 
performers, who sometimes consider it derogatory to 
take their place at second desks. This is a false, 
condemnable ambition, springing from erroneons 
views. An inner part, which seldom contains a 
melody to strike the ear, is more difficult to execute, 
and implies perfect intonation, dexterity, and, above 
all, the rare talent of judicious accompaniment : be- 
sides this, in a well-organised orchestra, no rank is 
subordinate ; all are equal— of small consequence as 
items, but indispensable in their ordered sphere — an 
essential link in the great chain — an absolutely ne- 
cessary part of the wheel which propels the whole 
body. A performer ought never to hear himself 
singly, or wish to predominate above others ; — ^in an 
inatrumental army, the strictest discipline and blind 
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obedience to its conductor mnst reign, find all indi«* 
vidnal will be severely prohibited : on ibis account, 
many renowned performeTs, with some honorable 
exceptions, are ill placed among excellent ripieno- 
players, and their abstract superior execution adds 
little to the ulterior aim ; to this cause, we may trace 
the frequent complaints of experienced conductors. 
These reflexions are bserted for the encouragement 
of those who may be placed in sucb circumstances. 
Practical and theoretical schools for the violin have 
been written by — Andr^, BaiUot, Rhode and Kreut- 
zer, Blumenthal, Campagnoli, Hiller, LoUi, and Leop. 
Mozart (father to the immortal composer). Cele- 
brated players on this excelling concert-instrument 
have existed in all times, and the following list names 
some of them: — Abel, Anderle, Babbi, Baillot, 
Baldenecker, Bambeck, Barth, Batka, Beckers, Benda, 
Berwald, Bischof, Blumenthal, Boccherini, Boclet, 
Bohm, Bohrer, Boucher, Oambini, Campagnoli, Can- 
nabich, Capuzzi, Clement, Colli, Contin, Corelli, 
Cramer, Dittersdorf, Durand, Eck, Eppinger, Ferrari, 
Fesca, Korillo, Fischer, Podor, Foyta, Fradl, Franzl, 
Gerbini, Qerke, Girardini, Gopfeit, Gruber, Haak, 
Habenek, Hampeln, Hansel, Hebenstreit, HeUmes- 
berger, Henning, Hering, Heroux, Hinze, Hoffmann, 
Jail, Janitsch, Jansa, Jansen, Jamo wick, Kaczhowsky, 
Krai, Kreibich, Kreutzer, Krommer, Laban, Lacroix, 
Lafont, Larcher, Libon, Lipinsky, Lolli, Lubin, 
Mangold, Marin, Massonneau, Mathai, MauQourt, 
Mayseder, Mazas, Meatrino, Metz, Molique, Moralt, 
Moser, Mozart (Leopold), Mttller, Nardini, Neulinjy, 
Ole-BuU, Paganini, Pagni, Piantonida, Pichl, Pixis, 
PoUedro, Prager, Praun, Prautaer, Probst, Pugnani, 
Raimondi, Rode, RoUa, Romberg, Rothfischer, Roy, 
Salomon, Sandmeier, Schall, Schick, SchlQsser, 
Schmiedigen, Schubert, Schuppanzigh,Schwaehhdfer, 
Seidler, Simonsen, Spath, Spohr, Stamitz, Stradella, 
Strauss, Strohbach, Strungk, Tartini, Thieriot, Tietz, 
Tinti, Toeschi, Tomasini, Torelli, Touschesmoulin, 
TrQbner, Urbany, Vaccari, Veichtner, Veraclni, 
Verovio, Vidal, Vieuxtemps, Viotti, Voita, Wacb, 
Waldemar, Wendling, Wessdy, Wiele, Winter, 
Wranitzky, <fcc. 

Ths viola is somewhat larger, and bears the alto 
cleif, namely C, on the third line. When not used 
for playing a solo or concerto, it serves as the iimer 
part with violins, although it equally can perfonn an 
upper part. In old compositions, the second viola 
bears the tenor clefF; but its strings were always the 
same as at present— «, a, d, a. It is tuned by three 
perfect fifths, but a Afth lower than the violin. The 
scale of the viola ie :— 



Ex.1061. 

Cr«Uing, 



0<«tiiiig. 



D-ttring* 



A-itrinjK. 



^^P§ 



Btc. in Hanpoi^lcs. 

Of oeorse, all semitones may be taken, as m other 
bow-instruments. Our predecessors neglect«4 tbe 
viola in an orcheetm to an unwarranted degreei; tb^ 
usually wrote in 'three parts, aoid let it merely play 
in unison with tke bass. Modem maaters have «bp- 
raised this extremely effective inatrument to itsdfie 
rank, and given it an individual part^ which, e^m- 



pletes the perfect quartott by forming tbe true me^^ 
dium terminum. One error still prevails, which is, 
that directors of orchestras, relying on its powerful 
tone, give but a thin sprinkling of this instrument, 
and think to balance a dozen violins sufi^iently by 
a couple of poor violas, which are not always treated 
by the most practised hands. The right proportion 
would be — ^to a certain number of violins, half that 
number of violas ; for instance, six first violins, six 
seoond violins, and six violas. There is no danger 
of an inner part predominating, for those who uur 
derstand their instrument will always know bow to 
subdue it, and how to cause it to be distinctly emi- 
nent, when desired and indicated by the composer. 
Besides which, violins are more perceptible on ac- 
count of their higher tone, aQd because they gene- 
rally contain a melody ; there is no doubt, that, in 
writing fuU-band compositions, as much consideration 
and cidculation should be given to the proportionate 
compass of stringed instruments, as in composing a 
mere quartott. Bruni, Cupis, Garaude, Gebauer, and 
Woldemar, have published instruction-books for this 
instrument. 

The Viola d' Amove is an agreeable chamber 
instrument, but has also become ri^re ; it is broader 
and longer than the viola : above the finger-board, it 
has seven gut strings, of which the four or five lowest 
are overspun ; below the finger^bourd, it bae an eqi^al 
number of steel or latton strings, to obtain a stronger 
sound >«— }t is generally timed in D miyor ; formerly, 

its upper seven strings were, A D a dj^ ad. At 
present, pieces written for it bear the oass cleff for 
the lower tones, and tbe violin cleff for the middle 
and upper notes. In old times, it bore the C cleff 
on the third line« but the lower tones were marked 
in the bass cleff, an octave lower than at present. 
The higher tones were conformable to violin notes, 
although different to the sight, as the tuning pro- 
duced, in descending, a fourth between the ^x^i two 
small strings, a minor third betwe^n the second and 
thirdy and a major thir<} between thp third and fourth 
strings, which were, nevertheless, written throughout 
as a fifth, as the performer was to jmi^gine that he 
played on a violin, when u^ing tbese four high 

strings, d af^ d, and the notes takm on them ; for 
exiunple : — 



Ex. 1052. 




In piaees writton in D m4Jor> this vioU d*amore 




the ^ was not required in the bass cldf^ This 
instrument generally moves in thirds and aixlhs, wkh 
an oecaaionfll admixture of a fiJEUi or octavf. Newer 
eoqiposers write for this instrument In thiB lito deff, 
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with only ejj^ and /^ up to the first small D string ; 
then in the violin cleff, for the higher and donbled 
notes, and mark the thirds, fourths, fifths, <fec., as 
seal intervals and doubled notes, correctly for the 
sight as for sound. The following are the two scales, 
compared with a third, which bears the bass and 
violin cleffs : — 
Ex. 1063. ^^^ Scale. 



A^tring. 
A B^B C 



Cjj T> PJ^B F^FftO Oft 



bp beg 




d-«tring. f ft itring. A-ttriag. 

d dft e f fft g «^^ .. f . y \ *^ „*^ ^ Jft 



^-^Ji^ 



3 1 3 fl^"^ ^ fY~~MF ^ 






Second Scale. 

^ A Bl> B C eg D DgE P PJ^O Og » bfr b 



^ 




ddftef fftffgft abi^bccftd 



d «ft • f /ft f gft • -ft b c eft d 



prr ^ r T »r_r:^^^^ 



ac. 



Compared Scale. 




The Engligh Ttoletto is distinguished from the 
viola d'amore, by having but six strings, the lower 
A string being omitted. 

The Viola da Gamba is somewhat smaller than a 
violoncello, and is also out of fashion ; it has gene- 
rally only five strings, which are named, in descend- 
ing, daecOf or, according to Mattheson, six strings, 
daeeOJ), and bears the violin cleff. The best 
known performers were Granier, Hertel, Hesse, 
Holler, and Mareis. 

Ths Violoncello^ when accompanying other parts, 
bears the bass cleff ; when performing solos or con- 
certos, it may also bear the tenor cl^ (G, on the 
fourth line), which sounds a fifth above the bass, or 
the violin deff. An able performer can play all five 
parts on this instrument — that is, the alto, treble, and 
natural violin ; this last^ however, must generally be 
played an octave lower in modem compositions. The 
strings are, C, G, D, A, of which the two lowest are 
overspun ; all four sound an octave lower than those 
of the viola. This instrument is adapted to senti- 
mental expression, and, in its upper tones, resembles 
• a beautiful tenor voice; it is excellent in concert 



pieces of any character, whether soft, playful, pa- 
thetic, or passionate, and is capable of performing 
brilliant bravura, cautabile, or sustained passages. 
Its scale is : — 



Ex. 1054. 

C-itiisf. O-etring. 



D-ttilos- 



A-itring. 




This excellent instrument can be used in a fivQ- 

Sart composition, in which it may give an indepen- 
ent middle or complementary part ; it often appears 
as substitute of the lowest bass, in soft passages, or 
as a means of rendering a melody more prominent, 
by doubling, for instance, first violin, flute, hautboy, 
and such like parts. What was said of the viola, 
may be applied to this instrument, which, by its na- 
ture, is connected with its larger companion, the 
double-bass. Its destiny is to give more clearness, 
purity, and distinctness to those passages which its 
fellow, on account of its heavier construction, cannot 
execute with precision ; therefore, a mathematical 
proportion ought to exist between these two co- 
operations. A double-bass, by right, ought to be 
sustained by two violoncellos, the parts of which are 
ususUy copied in the same book ; the double-bass 
player ought to occupy the centre place, and the 
other performers should turn the leaves, as, thus, no 
hiatus occurs in the fundamental part The best 
schools are those of the Paris Conservatoire, by 
Baillot, Bideau, Catel, and Baudiot; by Duport, 
Dotzauer, Levasseur, MUntzberger, and 8tia8tny. 
The following are esteemed composers and per- 
formers : — Aliprandi, Arnold, Basset, Baudiot, 
Benke, Berger, Bideau, Bimbach, Bohm, Bohrer, 
Borzaga, Braun, Calmus, Cattus, Cervetto, Christ, 
Damon, Damsi, DeUmare, Dont, Dotzauer, Drechsler, 
Duport, Eggerlin, Eisert, Eysel, Fenzi, Ferrari, Filz, 
Franciscello, Granzi, Gatti, Giordani, Gottlieb, Graff, 
le Grand, Gretsch, Gross, Hammer, Hauschka, 
Hausmann, Himmelbauer, Hitzel berger, Hofmann, 
Hus-Deforges, Jager, Eelz, Erafift, Lamarre, Lan- 
zetti, Linke, Lowe, Mangold, Mara, Megelin, Mein- 
hardt, Merk, Minarsky, Moralt, Manzberger, Nochez, 
Orsl6r, Paxton, Pechatschek, Piarelli, Pitscher, 
Pixis, Prell, Radziwill, Raupe, Reschni, Riedl, 
Ritter, Romberg, Rothe, Sandonati, Schetky, 
Schindlocker, Schmalz, Schdnebdck, Schrodl, Siegel, 
Storioni, Tricklier, Vandini, Voigt, Wagenseil, 
Weigl, Werner, W^illmann, Wozilka, Zappa, Zums- 
teeg, Zyka, dbc., <&c. 

The Bariton is a very agreeable chamber instru- 
ment, about the size of the viol da gamba ; its finger- 
board* is wider, as it has seven sheep-gut strings, 
which are generally played upon in doubled notes. 
Under the neck, it has several metal strings, which 
are' struck by the thumb ; the finger-board has nine 
frets, which form as many semitones. The bariton 
is tuned in the upper strings :— - 
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Ex. 1055. 



and in the lower strings according to ancient fiishion 



Franz, Hanschka, and Lidl, are considered good 
masters. 

HiS Double-Bass has usually five rather thick 
strings of sheep-gut, which are named, in ascending, 
F, a, rf,/f , a ; for example : — 

Ex. 1066. 

The two lowest are generally overspun. This 
instrument is an octave lower than the violoncello, 
hut, for this reason, it is no more necessary to raise 
it an octave when playing in unison with a violon- 
cello, than it is to do so for a contra-hassoon ; for all 
bass instruments, when accompanying higher ones, 
form the unison in their own tones. Each semitone 
is formed by a fret on the finger-hoard. There are 
double-basses which have only four strings, and no 
frets, and are tuned in a different manner — namely, 
E, A, D, G, or F, A, D, G. These, as well as dou- 
ble-basses with three strings, are now universally 
found in well organised orchestras. The scale of 
the double-bass with five strings is : — 



Ex. 1067. 

F-ttilog. 



A-ttrlng. 



D^tring. 




Frohlich and Hauser have written books of 
instruction. This giant has been wonderfully sub- 
jugated by — Dimmler, Dragonetti, Grams, Hindle, 
Hohlfeld, Janitsch, Iserick, Kampfer, Keller, Eohler, 
Landy, Lasser, Lozinsky, Ludwig, Melzer,dair Occa, 
Pischelberger, Richter, Slamer, Sedler, Sperger, 
Wirth, <Sks. Rapid, chromatic, and quickly-varied 
passages ought not to be given to this instrument by 
inexperienced composers ; the fingering of this co- 
lossus is so extended, that it is hardly possible to 
execute a passage of many components note for note, 
except by moving the closed hand up and down the 
strings, or in distant leaps. An experienced player, 
therefore, would merely give the fundamental notes 
of such passages, which might create only a confused 
noise, and would leave the intervening intervals to 
be executed by violoncellos. " We may know the 
master by the bass," says an old and true proverb ; 
and, in fact, a young composer can hardly be recom- 
mended too strongly to invent a beautiful, flowing, 
original, and interesting bass part. A sad intellec- 
tual paucity and want of musical knowledge is be- 
trayed by the mere use of the tonic or dominant : — 

Ex. 1068.^ 



the so-called efrum-bass : — 



or the '' pair of spectades ** : — 



thus sarcastically baptised by the Italians. An ex- 
perienced musician, possessing invention and taste, 
always treats his bass individually ; he forms it of 
some unexpected tone, taken from the transposed 
original chords — gives it a principal passage of soma 
meaning, a melodious theme, or imitations of the 
upper parts, <fca, &c-— or, in conjunction with bril- 
liant instrumental accompaniment, allows it to parade 
majestically up and down in weighty, strongly 
marked notes : — 

Ex. 1069. 



in short, he allots it a better character than that of 
a mere needful aid towards keeping strict time. The 
most excellent stringed instruments were manufac- 
tured by the ancient makers :—-Amati, William 
Forster, Guameri, Giugliani, Guadagni, Popella, 
Ruggieri, Jacob Steiner, and Stradivari. And in 
Vienna by the present makers :•— Brandstatter, 
Bucher, DUrr, Enzenberg, Ertl, Feilenreiter, Fischer, 
Gdtz, Hindle, Euhlau, Riess, Sawik, Stauffer, Stoss^ 
Werner, and Zettler. In explanation of the words, 
one-stroke, two-stroke octave, <fec., the following 
table of nearly all possible tones is given in ascending 
order, marked wiUi letters and lines, after the manner 
of organ builders and instrument makers :— 



Ex. 1060. 

PF](aO^ABb B 



C(^DDJ{EFF](OG]tABbB 



-^m^^^^^^ 



OfeatbanSw. 




i 






Onfr4tioke Sve. 



d^e ff^g^abt^b 




Two-itroke 8Te. 



c cK d djf . f Jj( « 



Three-stroke 8ve. 
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Wind-Inbtbdhsnts. 
77te Flute (or transvene flute) is a common and 
nfieful instrument in all kinds of music ; it is made 
of good wood, and reaches from the one-stroke D up 
to the three-stroke G. The ancient flute contained 
all the notes of the violin cle£^ with the exception of 

€ and ci It is usual to write for it in the common 
violin aeffy the same as for most wind-instruments 
(bassoons and trombones excepted). The shepherd's, 
or pastoral flute is blown through a lip-piece at the 
extremity ; it is shorter than the first-mentioned 
flute, and has less tone. It has become obsolete, as 
it is not adapted to scientific music. In the present 
time, the transverse flute has been enriched with 
several keys, which obviate many difficulties. Pro- 
fessor Bayr has imparted to the instrument maker, 
Xoch, a new variety, called Panaylon, which has five 
whole tones below added to its compass. There also 
exists aflilte d^amaur, which sounds a minor third 
below — a terz-Jlotey which is a minor third above — 
ti quart-JUfte, which is a fourth higher — hpiccolo' 
JluU, which is an octave higher — ^three kinds of 
jmteS'd'bec — ^and the Jli^te douce, for alto, tenor, and 
bass ; these are all treated in the same manner as the 
pastoral flute. The above-mentioned Jiute, 
invented by Professor Bayr, is now furnished with 
fifteen keys, which enable the performer to execute 
passages formerly considered hardly possible, or of 

great difficulty; its compass is from low G, 



up to the four-stroke G, 



As a curiosity. 



it may be here mentioned, that the above player has 
succeeded in producing double tones, as thirds, 
fourths, sixths, <fec., which, like harmonica-glasses, 
sound perfectly magical, especially in the soft keys 
of Gb, Aby Bb. The flute can easily execute bra- 
vura-passages of all kinds — chromatic runs through 
all scisles, ascending or descending, in hurricane 
swiftness — wide distant leaps — slow and rapid shakes 
— apparently continue a melodious theme simultane- 
ously with a flying accompaniment, which is accom- 
plished by means of the double tongue. It is capable 
of manifold expression — ^that of cheerful joy, or 
sportive playfulness, or, in the lower tones, and in 
minor keys, that of pathetic complaint or gloomy 
sorrow: the tones between the one-stroke to the 
two-stroke G, sound unspeakably tender and soft — 
in proof of which, we may observe how Gluck and 
Handel have used this instrument in that restricted 
compass, with charming effect; the former in his 
Armida, for Rinaldo's air in D major, and the latter 
in his Alexander' 9 Feast, We need hardly say that 
great discretion is necessary not to overpower the 
melody in writing the accompaniment to an air con- 
tained within the compass of the one-stroke octave. 
In full -instrumental tutti-passages, the flute only can 
be powerful in the two-stroke octave upwards ; the 
lower notes would not be distinguished. Two of 
these instruments may be well employed in an 
orchestra, in progressions of thirds or sixths, and in 
intersecting harmonies and passages. We possess 



schools for the flute by — Bayr, Berbignier, Devienne, 
Fahrbach, Hugot and Wunderlich, Holler, Qnans, 
Tromlitz, Vanderhagen, and others. Excellent per- 
formers are : — Amon, Amtmann, Appold, Asch, 
Bayr, Berbiguier, Bernardi, Besser, Bogner, Bondi, 
Bordot, Botgorscheck, Oapeller, le Glerc, Dahmen, 
Devienne, Dimmler, Dulon, Dressier, Dronet, Fahr- 
bach, FOrstenau, Gabrielsky, Gebauer, Gehring, 
Gianella, Granser, Hartmann, Heberle, Heine, He- 
roux, Hcickel, Hugot, Keller, Khayll, Knorr, Kohler, 
Kramer, Kreith, KrUger, Kuhlau, Landolt, Lindner, 
Lobpreis, Machaud, Metzger, Mondra, Monzani, 
MQller, Mussard, Paisible, Pegold, Perranlt, Prinz, 
Quanz, Rapp, Reinard, Schlotter, Scholl, Schrock, 
Schuster, Sedlaczek, Sola, Steinhardt, Thumer, 
Toulou, Tromlitz, Turner, Vogel, W^eiss, Wendling, 
Wolfram, Wunderlich, <fco. 

The Flageolet is a small instrument, which is 
blown into at the end, like the pastoral flute ; its 
sound is similar to a piccolo — an octave higher, but 
much weaker ; — its scale is : — 

Bellay, Ghalon, Davin, Demar, Gaveaux, and 
Leroy, have written instruction-books. 

lie Czakan, the cane-flute (Stock-flote), which 
was temporarily so great a favorite in our day, has 
the following scale : — 

Ex. 1062. 




This instrument, which affords such agreeable 

ntime to the solitary pedestrian, sounds a third 
er; — therefore, the scale of sounds like the 
scale of Ab ; for example : — 



.Ex. 1063. 




Both lower and upper semitones are rarely pure, 
and should therefore be carefully avoided. Klin- 
genbrunner and K ahmer have famished books of 
instruction, containing copious exercises ; also pieces, 
rondeaux, pot-pourris, variations, polaccas, <j^ 

The Hautboy is a well-known instrument, well- 
adapted to any kind of music ; it bears the violin 
clef. It is played not by blowing through a hole, 
like the flute, but by means of a small pipe or reed 
inserted at the top ; its compass is from the one- 
stroke c to the three-stroke d ; the lowest or one- 
stroke cj^ is difficult to produce ; also the one-stroke 
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^orab in repeated succession, intermixed with 
rapid neighboaring notes, for example : — 



Ex. 1064. 




The same is the case with the two-stroke cjl and djj^, 
or d^ and « b : for example :— - 

Ex.1065. 




Neither is it agreeable to play repeatedly the two- 
stroke € with the one-stroke b\>, or the two-stroke jf 
with the contiguous e, as these passages form a fork: 
for example : — 

Ex. 1066. or: 



The scale of the hantboy is : — 
Ex. 1067. 




fto. 



Former difficulties are perfectly obviated, by the 
invention of the assistant key. The hautboy belongs 
to the most generally useful instruments, especiallv 
for strengthening and completing harmonies, m a full 
band ; its best scales are G, C, F, Bb, and Eb, major ; 
and D, E, G, A, and 0, minor ; the flute on the 
contrary, sounds infinitely clearer and more brilliant 
in sharp keys. F major is the key preferred for 
individual concertos. The ff above the fifth line can 
be sustained unusually long, be swelled, diminished, 
and by clever unperceived respiration may be slurred 
into another interval, which produces a peculiarly 
surprising effect. Its tones may address the heart 
of the bearers in pathetic, flattering, or sorrowful 
accents; in passionate phrases; in an expressive 
melody, conjointly with an analogous melody of 
another instrument or voice; and in many other 
original combinations. Oattiu, in the incantation 
scene of his Maehethy has introduced the low i, after 
its contiguous c, as significant of the bleating cry of 
the be-goat, with exc^lent imagination. Concertos 
may contain brilliant passages, rans, shakes, and 
manifold ornaments, although this instrument is best 
adapted to cariow phrases. In couples, and in con- 
junction with other wind instruments, they add to 
the beauty of a composition, by giving the comple- 
mentary intervals on a large scale, while violins, for 



instance, accompany the subject above or below in 
lively progression. We possess books of instruction 
by Garnier, Sellner, and Vanderhagen. An instru- 
ment which has become rare, is the oboe d^ amove 
(oboe lungo), which has an agreeable sound, but an 
uncertain and difficult intonation. As hautboy 
players, the following artistes are known : — Barly, 
Barth, Bendloch, Besozzi, Blasa, Braun, Le Brun, 
Ozerwenka, Danen, Dietze, Erdmann, Ferlendis, 
Ferling, Fiala, Picker, Fischer, Flatt, Forreith, 
Frohlich, Gamier, Grenser, George, Griebel, Groh- 
mann, Hartmann, Hofiman, Jackel, Khayll, Knauf, 
Erahmer, Rummer, Lorenz, Malzat, Martini, Maurer, 
Me^er, Parke, Peas, P5tschaker, Ramm, Rosenkranz, 
Salmi, Sallatin, Sandrini, Schmied, Schmitt, Schweg- 
ler, Scriwaneck, Secchi, Sellner, Simon, StoU, Siiss, 
Teimer, Thurner, Tribensee, Uhlmann, Ulrich, Van- 
derhagen, Venturini, Vincent, Vogt, Went, Wollrabe, 
Westenholz, Wunderlich, &c. 

The English Horn, (como-inglese), also made of 
wood, is somewhat larger and longer than the haut- 
boy, and, like it, is played by means of a reed. It 
bears the violin clef, but sounds throughout a fifth 
lower than a violin ; a composer must calculate this 
in writing : for instance, should his composition be 
in major, this instrument must have its part written 
in G major, with ^^ ; if the piece be in F major, he 
must compose for this instrument in major ; should 
he compose in Bb major, the como-inalese part has 
only one b ; therefore this instrument has one b 1^^ 
in flat keys, and one sharp more in sharp keys than 
other natural instruments. The como-ingieie has 
the same scale as the hautboy, and sounds, as we 
have said, a fifth lower. In Vienna, Philipp Teimer 
was considered a first-rate player, and we still re- 
member with pleasure, the trios played by him and 
his brothers — excellent hautboy players — composed 
by F. A. Hofmeister, for this rare fre-foil, which 
flourished in the royal Schmarzenberg chapel. 

The Clarinet resembles the hautboy in form, but 
the human voice in sound ; it has a wider termination, 
and has a greater compass than the hautboy and 
wind-instruments in general ; it has also more keys, 
as it descends to the low e in the small bass octave ; 
its highest tone is the 4-stroke c ; but this, and the 
entire 8-stroke octave, should be reserved for con- 
certo players. It is usual to employ this instrument 
in couples; horns also. Clarinets, to be heard in 
their real nature and most beantiftd tones, should 
have their parts written in major and F major ; 
they also resemble horns in another point, as by 
changing a high or low clarinet itself, or a middle 
joint, it is possible to tune correctly in all kevs, 
although the indicated and F remain their prm- 
cipal tones : for example : — 



Ex.1068. 

Clarbietto In C. 



AIM in C. 
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Ex.1070. 



The following analogons keys may be well tised 
with each clarinet : for example : — 



Ex. 1069. 

Piineipal iiBf, C. 



The mi^ Snd with the 
mtaior third. 




The m^jor Srdt alto with 
the minor Srd. 



The 4th with the nu^or Srd. 




The perfect 5th with the m^Jor 8id. The 5th with the minor Srd. 



When Deeetsaiy, also the minor 
The m^lor 6th with the minor Srd. 7th with the mi^or Srd. 



All these keys may be accompanied by clarinets 
in G, A, Bb, B, 0, and D ; but the most difficult are 
those which are created by clarinets in G and in D. 
The scale of the clarinet is : — 




with all intervening chromatic sharp and flat semi- 
tones. 

This melodious instrument is capable of producing 
manifold effects, and possesses an irresistible charm 
when well played. Its peculiar province is the ex- 
pression of passionate sorrow or pathetic lamentation, 
in simple adagios, without ornaments and in minor 
keys. A skilful player may boldly take the most 
distant notes; soar aloft in chromatic runs, and 
descend with equal impetuosity ; all shades of tone 
may be produced, from Jbrtissimo to the slightest 
whisper ; and, in the same manner, a shake may be 
swelled out and diminished to the softest piano* 
The deep tones below the lines, especially, possess an 
almost supernatural effect ; these have been used in 
an original manner by Vogler, and his pupil 0. M. 
von Weber. The clarinet is tuned to the required 
pitch, by introducing longer or shorter middle joints. 
The clarinet, which has the most piercing sound, 
and little tender softness, is now seldom used, and 
then only in cojmunction with the so-called Turkish 
instruments. The B and A mutations are the most 
usual, and suffice for all flat and sharp keys, with the 
aid of transposition to a second or third, made hy 
using tenor and canto clefs. The most effective keys 



for the clarinet are : — Tltned in B — C major ffor 
writing in D) ; P maior (for G) ; Bb m&jor (for C) ; 
Eb major (for F) ; At? major (for Bp). Tuned in A 



— G major (for pieces in B) ; D major (for F) ; 
A maior (for 0) ; E major (for G) ; B major (for D) ; 
and the same for all relative minor keys. At the 
present time, military bands use also smaller clarinets, 
in almost all keys. Schools have been composed by 
Backofen, Blasius, Lefevre, Michel, Vanderhagen and 
Woldemar. As performers on this instrument, the 
following are celebrated : — ^Ahl, Backofen, Barmann, 
Barth, Bftnmgartner, Bender, Betz, Bliesener, Bouffil, 
Canongia, Crusell, Dacosta, Dobihal, Duvemoy, 
Famick, Friedlowsky, Frisch, Gebauer, Gopferlt, 
de Groot, Hartmann, Hermstadt, Hesse, Hofifmann, 
Kleine, Krahmer (Caroline, n^ 8chleicher)i Lauter- 
bach, Lefevre, Mahon, Maurer, Meyer, Michel, 
Muller (Iwan), Nolte, Oginsky (Ck)unt), Purebel, 
Prokseh, Rathe, B<)ser, Rothe, Rubb, Schick, 6chlo- 
milch, Schonge, Schott, Stadler, Tamm, Tausch, 
Thirey, Troyer (Count Ferdinand), Wagner, Werle, 
Wipper, &c. 

The Como cU boisetto is distinguished from the 
darinet by being curved (for which reason it was 
formerly called Xrumm-h^m, that is, curved hora), 
and reaching a third lower ; it is a very useful in- 
strument, and has the largest compass of all wind 
instruments. It formerly only contained the low c, 
the second small bass note, tiien e, and above this 
commenced all semitones ; but the brothers Anthony 
and Johanna Stadler, imperial musicians, have, by 
their invention, added the low ^, d, and d^ ; there- 
fore it now contains four whole octaves in regular 
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order : it bears the violin clef, but sonnds four or 
fiye whole tones lower than the violin. The principal 
key, Fy is more ancient and common than G ; both 
are written in 0, for example : — 



Cmbo di BaMetto in P. 

-A 



Analogont tey. Bf? m^Ior. 




Camo di Bawatto In O. 



Analogont key. C mi^or. 




The same connexion exists between the clarinet 
and corno di bassetto, as between the hautboy and 
English horn, and both may be termed branches of 
the same stem. The example in Bp is slso to be 
marked *' Corno di bassetto in F:" the same rule 
applies to all keys and their relatives. There also 
exist low comi di bassetto in E, Eb, and D major, 
which, however, are difficult to play on account of 
their large size. All the rules that have been given as 
regards fingering for the clarinet, also apply to the 
corno di bassetto. In order to facilitate reading, it 
is usual to write low passages of second and third 
comi di bassetto in the bass clef : for example : — 

Ex. 1072. 

^ i Mtcad of thns: 

The low passages of a second clarinet are written in 
the violin clef, an octave higher, with the word 
CAahtmeau added, for example : — 



Ex» 1073. 



Chalomeaa. 




These two passages would be played alike. 

The scale of the corno di bassetto is the same as 
that of the clarinet, but it contains four lower notes, 
namely : — 



Ex. 1074, 




A book of instruction is written by Yanderhagen, 
Able players on the corno di bassetto are : — Backofen. 
Betz, Blaschke, Bdhmer,Ozemy, David, Priedlowsky, 
Euefiher, Lotz, Springer, &e brothers Stadler, 
Tausdh, Teimer, dec 



The Bassoon has been introduced into orchestra, 
wind, and military bands ; it is a well-known instru- 
ment of hard, brown wood, furnished with keys and 
holes ; it forms the medium terminum to the violon- 
cello and double-bass, and in pieces of a loud nature 
lends strength to these basses. The reed by which 
it is blown is fixed to the long crooked pipe of metal, 
called S by reason of its shape. It bears the bass clef, 
and produces the natural tones of the 8-ft. bass. This 
instrument has been essentially improved, and has 
now a scale of ihe following compass : — 

Ex. 1075. 







Books of instruction have been published by the 
Conservatoire de Musique in Paris, by Almenrader, 
Frdhlich, and OzL The following rank as good per- 
formers : — Almenrader, Arnold, Barmann, Bart, 
Bender, Bendloch, Besozzi, BischofiF, Bohmer, Brandt, 
Ozerwenka, Gzeyka, Devienne, Dietter, Diiring, Du- 
vemoy, Eichner, Eisler, Ernst, Felix, Franpois, 
Gebauer, Henry, Hirth, H5llmayer, Humann, 
Huntsch, Kummer, Lang, Langendoi^, Mann, Mar- 
quardt, Michel, Mittag, Ozi, Parkinson, Peschel, 
Pfeiffer, Pons, Preumayer,Rausch, Reinecke, Reuner, 
Rheiner, Richter, Ritter, Romberg (Ant), Ruppert, 
Schmidt, Schoniger, Schwarz, Schwenke, Secchi, 
Steiner, Stumpf, Tiago, Wagner, Weisse, Westen- 
holz, Zahn, Zoboli, <&c. This instrument, judiciously 
employed, is very effective, but is not in its proper 
place in concertos, although the above-mentioned 
masters have displayed great powers, and have, by 
great practice, executed bravura, rapid and brilliant 
passages, leaps, &c. Single sustained notes, especially 
in the higher tones ; expressive melancholy largos, 
or melodious cantabiles, will touch the heart as much 
when given by this instrument, as by a rich metallic 
tenor voice. Recollect, for instance, the beautiful 
passage in the opening air of the " Queen of Night " 
(Zaviberflote), where the isolated bassoon appears 
to join uie plaintive voice of the sorrowing mother, 
in excessively pathetic tones. It also produces a 
good effect combined with, and completing the har- 
mony of, other instruments, such as clarinets or horns. 
Mozart, that great psycho-artist, has introduced it in 
its lower tones, vrith humorous pathos, when paint- 
ing the panic fear of Leprello, in al-fresco touches. 
There is also a double bassoon, which sounds an 
octave lower ; consequently, gives the 16 ft tone ; it 
is usually employed in regimental-bandBto strengthen 
the common bassoon, and is written ofl' tcnuemo with 
it It was played with great execution by Barta, 
Lorenz, Malzer, d;c. 
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Ths Horfif wbicb is usually used in conples, 
namely first and second horn, is a round instrument, 
made of brass, and rarely, of silver; it is blown 
through a mouth-piece of the same material as 
trumpets and trombones are ; it bears the violin clef 
on the second line ; but only horns in have the 
same sound as the violin ; all others are lower. The 
deeper notes of the scale, when used constantly for 
some time, may be written for the second horn in 
the bass clef, and the higher tones above the three- 
stroke c should be reserved for a good first player. 
In tutti-parts, compositions should never exceed the 
seventh line, for singers and instrumentalists. As 
horn-parts are always copied in C major, it is neces- 
sary to indicate the key, for instance :— -Gomi bassi 
in ]B I Oomi bassi in [ Comi in D | Comi in Et? | 
Oomi in F | Comi in G | Comi in A J Comi alti 
in B17 I Comi alti in C I Comi in E | Comi in £ | 
Comi in Ff I Corni in Ab I Comi in Dj^ | . We 
may see from tnis, that the staole key of C is changed, 
by added pieces, to progressive distances, for instance : 
in Bb basso, it sounds a ninth lower ; in C bassso, 
an octave ; in D and D]?, a seventh ; in E and Eb» 
a sixth ^ in F and ff , a fifth ; in G, a fourth ; in 
A or Ay, a third lower, and only the rarely-used 
high C remains in its real position. The following 
may serve as a general mle : — ^in the lower mutations 
the notes on and above the fifth line are easy and 
well-introduced, but in the upper mutations, such as 
^, a, and ab, should be used with caution, aa they 
are difficult to play, and are wanting in round, full 
tone. The scale is : — 



Ex. 1076. 



For the first Hom. 




All the tones of the first Hom up to ^fe. V — |p 



Semitones are made by the hand, in the bell of the 
hom, and should therefore be introduced with dis- 
cretion ; the following are called natural tones, and 
may be blown freely : — 



Ex. 1077. 




Jl^i iH rr^n'ulU .iUJj^jrrrrii 



^Nrjiijjjjlj.jjj±yjgcai 



Rapid chromatic passages display a great degree 
of technical ability, and may excite wonder, but 
little else. A hom should sing, its most beautiful 
and only magical power is thus perceived. Its 
notes should develop themselves gradually, like those 
of a human voice, in a real Portamento di voce of 
delicate shades ; these tones will appear the interpre- 
tation of an overflowing spirit — the articulated throbs 
of a sensitive heart, and will conjure up unbidden 
tears. The horn holds the first rank among comple- 
mentary instruments of an orchestra. One or two 
couples of horns form a perfect harmonic chain, and 
can often in themselves serve as a fundamental basis ; 
for instance, when one tone continues unchanged 
through several bars, and by the progression of the 
bass part, stands in different proportions as an interval; 
a second, a third, a fourth, or fifth, &c. Intelligent 
composers may thus produce surprising effects, which 
remain unused in common composition. The best 
schools for the hom are those by Domnich, Dnvemoy, 
and Punto. On the newly invented keyed-bngle- 
hom it is £iir easier to play semitones, as it is fur- 
nished with stop-holes as well as with keys ; it has 
the following scieJe : — 

Ex. 1078. ^^^M^mft 

Its natural keys are, C, Bb, and Ab. The following 
artists are celebrated as solo-players : — Agthe, Amon, 
Bailly, Bamberger, Bauchinger, Beccaria, Bellonzi, 
BeloUi, Bliesener, Bock, Bode, Botticher, Bourk, 
le Bran, Buri, Clans, Collin, Dickhut, Dominich, 
Dornaus, Duvemoy, Eisen, Fuchs, Garcia, Gebhardt, 
Gugel, Haase, Haber, Hanmiiller, Hansel, Hartmann, 
Hauser, Herbst, Herold, Heumann, Heyse, Hilde- 
brand, Hirschfeld, Hradetzky, Hutzler, Ihle, Jesser, 
Joubert, Kohaut, Kolbel, Kdnig,Kdrber,Eret6chmar, 
Lang, Laucher, Lauer, Leander, Lens, Lenz, Lewy, 
Lother, Marquardt, Mengal, Mieksch, le Moyne, 
Muller, Neuhmann, Nisle, Palsa, Panta, Petit, Pfaffe, 
Pfau, Polack, Punto (Stich), Puzzi, Rausch, Reppe, 
Bodolphe, Rothe, Rudolph, Ruepp, Rust, Scharfen- 
berg, Schmied, Schneider, Schroder, Schubank, 
Schunke, Schwegler, Seebach, Soistmann, Summer, 
Staglich, Steinmuller, St6bd, Tanell, Thiierschmiedt, 
Wack, Walther, Wecker, Witt, Ac. A bass instm- 
ment of this claas, called Bombardons by reason of 
its strength, is especially adapted to imlitary bands : 
it has ten keys, and this scale : — 

Ex. 1079. 

'"^j^jiiiJijj. '■' 

^1 




To the same class belongs the Ophieleide, invented 
in France, and already commonly employed in dra- 
matic, church, and chamber styles of composition. 
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The Poit'hom, also, m our inventive century, has 
been enriched by four keys, and now easily and dis- 
tinctly gives the following tones : — 

Ex. 1080. 




There are three kinds of Ih'ombones, — ^bass, tenor, 
and alto ; they are famished with a slide, which can 
be pushed to six or seven different positions ; in each 
position, four, five, and even six tones may be played : 
these are : — 

Ex. 1081. ^^ *^® ^^ Trombone. 




The complete scale is : 




Positions of the slide on a Tenor Trombone. 

l^j i g i 'r -jLj jJ --HHi^^Mii 



Its scale is : 



i ^7>rrrt'rt-r|.|fY-i-iJrt;jxi!l 

Positions of the slide on a Baas Trombone. 




Its scale is from 



through all its flat and sharp semitones. 



^ The industrious instrument makers of our imperial 
city (Vienna), have added stop-holes and keys to 
trombones also, and have thus obviated the former 
uncertainty of the slides, A practised player will 
take care to commence every tone a comma earlier 
than necessary for the rhythm of the measure, other- 
wise the sound will occur too late, as the air takes 
some time for development These instruments are 
best effective in slow, solemn-moving chords ; rapid 
passages and runs must, of necessity, be wanting in 
clearness ; and the ancient method of letting trombones 
play in unison with voices, in fague compositions, is 
neither to be recommended, justified, or imitated. 
The peculiar dignity of this instrument entitles it to 
a post of honor in church style : Gluck and Mozart 
have transplanted them to dramatic style with excel- 
lent result. Trombones, however, have degenerated 
in the hands of successors ; they are now condemned 
to^ continual service; for strengthening, combined 
with other brass instruments, serious or comic operas, 
in regimental jbands,^ or dance music ; in which a 
trombone solo for a waltz or gallope appears a mere 
ironical sarcasm. Braun and !l^hlich have composed 
schools for these instruments. Ahlsdorf, Belke, Braun, 
Dueller, Frfihlich, HSrbeder, Micke, P6ck, Schmitt, 
8eeger, Segner, XJlbrich, d;c,have performed on this 
difficult instrument in a masterly manner. 

The Trumpet is a well-known instrument, blown 
in the keys of A, Bb, 0, D, Eb, F, and G; it bears 
the violin clef, but is always written in 0, therefore 
the key must be indicated at the commencement. 
It is usual to employ it in couples for full-band compo- 
sitions ; their parts are then marked, Clarino Imo., 
Clarino Qdo. ; if four trumpets are used, as is the 
case on parades, &c.^ the third is called Principale, 
and the fourth, Toccato; or these two last are marked 
TSromba Ima,, Tromha 2da. In ancient church- 
pieces they bear the alto, instead of tiie violin clef. 
The high clarini generally contain a lively melody, 
mostly in thirds, from the two-stroke to the three- 
stroke c^ the fifth ^,and afterwards,^, within the five 
lines, usually complete the cadence. When a compo- 
sition modulates from G major into F minor, it is 

usual to give them the doubled fifth, ^ ; when into 

e 

A minor, the doubled fifth, 1. The Tromba Ima. 

e 
has usually only c and g within the five lines, when 
the Clarini lie above ; and the l^omba 2da. gene- 
rally takes alternately c and g below tiie five Tines, 
and thus progresses in octaves with the drums. f,fjt, 
and a. in the two-stroke octave, must never be used 
as commencing notes in darini-parts, but only as 
passing notes, because these three tones cannot be 
purely intonated. The scale of the trumpet is : — 

Ex.l08a 
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In former days this warlike instrument was used 
in wise moderation and well -calculated economy; 
its imposing effect was spared for important move- 
ments ; for the expression of victorious exultation. 
High solemnities, loud uproarious joy ; to celebrate 
majestic triumph, dbc. <&c. It is different now-a-days, 
the din of trumpets must never be absent ; it is the 
seasoning, an exciting cayenne pepper sort of sauce. 
Modem opera composers misuse '' innocent brass '* 
most preposterously. Unaccompanied by four horns, 
three trombones, two trumpets, kettle and big drums, 
<jbc., (fee, it is not possible for a shy country lass to 
coquet ; for a tender couple to swear eternal love and 
truth; for a queen to mount a scaffold ; for a mounte- 
bank to praise his arcana ; for a stage-hero to breathe 
his last sigh ; or for innocent reapers to celebrate a 
merry harvest-home. The necessary line of restric- 
tion is passed and never regarded ; everything must 
serve as means to the great end, which is — Noise. 
This alone carries on the entire affair. Keyed 
trumpets produce semitones also, but do not possess 
the same clear, strong sound ; thev may be had in 
nearlv all tones, high and low, G, A, Bb, B, 0, Dp, 
D, El7, E, F, and Ap. Trumpets tuned in C, sound 
in the natural position ; all mutations differ from it 
ascending or descending, half or a whole tone, a third, 
fourth, <&c. Altenburg and Fr5hlich have written 
instruction books. As performers are well-known : — 
Altenburg, Barthel, Brand, Buhl, Frescobaldi, Graf. 



Oenard, Herble, Hyde, Jenkins, Khayll, Kohant 
(who has added keys, and a slide to the trumpet, 
horn, and trombone), Lewy, Luders, Merke, Michel, 
Pepusch, Peschko, Plock, Reichard, Waidinger, 
Werner, W6ggel, and Zenker. In Vienna, the 
present makers of wind instruments, horns, and 
trumpets are : — Hanunig (Pr.), Hammig (Carl), Har- 
rach, Koch, Korner, Kuss, Lautterer, Lemp, Maezo. 
gato, Merklein, (sen. and jun.), Reidl (Wenzel), 
RorariuB, 6chul2, Taaber, Uhhnann, and Ziegler. 

Ths Serpent, so caUed from its former snake-like 
shape, is also used as a reinforcement to Turkish 
instrument bands ; it has been improved, and has six 
keys and this scale : — 



Ex. 1083. 




Instnictionfl have been written by FroUich and 
Hardi. 

I^ Zmks (comet), an obsolete instruBienl^ was 
fonnerly used in churches, to sustain treble parts, 
and has the usual compass of this voice. A b<)ok of 
instruction exists, by Buhl. 



A SHORT GUIDE TO FULL-SOORE PLAYING. 



When an invented piece of muaic is to be per- 
formed by an entire orchestra, each instroment must 
be given its individual share. As all bear a proper 
harmonic proportion to each other, and should sound 
to the hearer as though forming a sole instrument, 
the composer should lay out a plan of his work for 
general view ; this is called a fall score. It should 
be written bar for bar, all the parts above one ano- 
ther ; by this means, it is possible at one glance to 
judge *of a combination, as well as of harmonies, 
positions of chords, separate passages, dbc., indivi- 
dually or in mutual relations. Ancient composers 
had the laudable habit of figuring the bass of their 
scores ; this, like many other useful customs, has 
disappeared ; and, to speak candidly, we fear that 
many a natural composer would occasionally find it 
hard to give strict reckoning of his intellectual pro- 
ducts — ^to mark the fundamental part with regular 
figures — and, by them, openly declare, " this is what 
I wish I"—" thus have I intended I" To play from 
a score thus figured, merely requires a good know- 
ledge of thorough-bass ; and the aooompaniment will 
be similar to, though poorer than that of many 
instruments. To supply the place of these, a player 
from score should endeavour to give a faithful sketch 



of all peculiarities in each part, and to seize the 
meaning of the composer in harmony, progressions 
of subject, treatment of divers instruments, and 
general elaboration. This is real full-score playing — a 
masterly art, which Rousseau admired as a mirade, 
and which must appear such to the uninitiated, who 
can scarcely comprehend how an entire page may be 
read at one glance, while both hands render it intel- 
ligible to an audience. It cannot be denied that the 
task is difficulty and can only be achieved by long 
practice ; universal rules cannot be given, but well- 
intentioned hints and experienced results may be 
written down for the benefit of beginners. The 
first requisite for a full-score player is an intimacy 
vdth all five eleffs ; next to this, he must never be 
confused by the instrumental parts which are written 
in a key different to their sound — such as, for instance, 
horns in D, Eb, E, F, G, A, Bb, which, like trum- 
pets and drums, are written in C — clarinets in A or 
B — ^basset and English horns, dbc. ; he must always 
be prepared to transpose themTeadily to their proper 
position. Before playing a full-score, it is advisable 
to examine the order in which the instruments are 
placed : it is much to be desired that some law should 
be agreed upon on this subject, which would greatly 
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facilitate perfonnance ; trnfortunately, this it not the 
case, and each composer acts as he chooses; — for 
instance, Italians nsnally write, in the first place, both 
violins-^then the wind-instraments, the viola, tmm- 
pets, drams, voices, and the bass ; others write the 
brass-band at the top ; some insert the voices in the 
middle— and so forth. Perhaps the easiest and most 
natural order wonld be this : — the top line be given 
to the flutes, as these instmments generally contain 
high three-stroke and fonr-stroke notes, and therefore 
require the greatest blank paper ; then may follow, 
> hautboys, clarinets, horns, bassoons, trombones, 
trumpets, and drums, by which arrangement the 
upper half of a page unites the entire wind band ; the 
remaining staves may be given to the violins, violas 
(if a vocal composition, all the voices), the violon- 
cellos, and double-bass. As the stringed instruments 
are often employed alone, it cannot be denied that it 
is an advantage to place them in close justa-position ; 
and, If the first-mentioned order be followed, it will 
be necessaiy to search for the two essentially prin- 
cipal parts— bass and treble— at the farthest opposite 
poles. In vocal compositions, a player from full- 
score must be guided, in great measure, by the pre- 
sence or absence of singers : should the vocal parts 
be appropriately sung, he need only occupy himself 
with the accompanying instruments ; when this is 
not the case, his first duty is to render perceptible 
voice-parts containing a melody, and, if there should 
be tenor or bass, he must play them an octave higher 
with the right hand, in order that the flow of the 
song may be perfectly distinguished. The same 
should be done, when any instrument has to perform 
a solo-passage ; the part must be individualized, and 
the accompanying complement be subordinate. It is 
permitted to every player, to accommodate compo- 
sitions to his hand ; that is, to arrange passages which 
are not adapted to pianoforte playing, so that they 
should be convenient to the fingers — care being taken 
not to injure peculiar characteristics. For instance, 
when a clarinet or horn contains an arioso, while 
violins accompany in arpeggio semiquavers, the right 
hand should perform the cantabile, and the left the 
accompaniment, properly modified ; the little finger 
of the left hand should always strike the fundamental 
tones of the bass, that the position of the chords 
may remain unchanged, and that the rolling under- 
part should not create, by chance, a chord of the 
fourth and sixth, instead of the perfect triad. It 
often happens, that several obligato passages in dif- 
ferent instruments occur simultaneously, in which 
case it is impossible for two hands to represent them 
all. Good judgment must at once decide what is 



most important, and what is best omitted; the lesser 
of two evils must be chosen, and a player should 
retain, in preference, those parts which would make 
most lasting impression on the ear if the piece were 
performed by a full orchestra, of which he is the 
representation — ^his faithful sketch must clearly ren- 
der delicate shades and touches, as well as general 
outline. The fuller the harmonies, and the more 
perceptible individual peculiarities are made, the 
greater the praise due to the full-score player. We 
need hardly remind a discreet accompanyist, that 
vocal pieces are best treated with delicate and inten- 
tional moderation. In recitatives, it may be advis- 
able to give the commencing note of the voice part, 
in the concluding chord of the accompaniment, as 
this will facilitate intonation for the singer. It must 
be dear to all, that a full-score is absolutely neces- 
sary; by it, a composer is able to review his creation 
— ^he perceives beforehand the effect of the whole, 
and judges the mutual connections of the principal 
and subordinate parts — he can examine the correct- 
ness of his work, and improve any accidental defect, 
and thus give up his production of art^ in completed 
perfection. A full-score offers great advantages to 
the initiated ; by the mere reading or playing of it, 
on a pianoforte, he becomes as intimate with a com- 
position as though he had himself created it. His 
eager eye may discover the design, construction, 
elaboration, and interweaving of all ideas — the united 
lasolt of many component parts ; nothing need escape 
him. If he can, in addition, imagine the charm of 
different instrumental tones, he enjoys as high a 
pleasure as those who listen to a performance of the 
same work by a union of musicians. But, precisely, 
this proper judgment of the manifold effect of divers 
instruments is a stumbling-block to many composers, 
who cannot possibly be expected to play on all 
instruments, or to be familiar with their individual 
treatment, or even to be sufficiently furnished with 
the knowledge indispensable to their appropriate 
employment with fullest effect and peculiar beauty. 
When we consider how deficient orchestras were, 
some few years ago, especially in the wind-parts, 
which were still in their infancy — ^how, in modem 
times, not only the instmments themselves have been 
essentially perfected, but the performers thereon have 
so improved, that passages formerly reserved for 
concertos, are now entrusted to ripieno-players 
(whether rightly or not, remains unproved) ; when 
we recollect the laughable, but well-meant warning 
of a certain chapel-director, who, with the important 
mien of a field.marshal, called out to his band, 
'* Attention, gentlemen ! semiquaver-notes are com- 
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ing !" and oontnst this with a perfonnanoe of one 
of BeetliOTen'f gigantic syinphonies ; and when we 
loae ooiBelvas in admiration of the unimagined efifects 
created by this hero of musical art, who majestically 
trod the path prepared by Haydn and Mozart^ and 
followed by Oherabini, Mehnl, Spohr, Carl Maria v. 
Weber : when we reflect on all these things, — ^who 
would not eaclaim, with heart-felt conviction, " Vita 
brevU, art longaT In the same manner that newly- 
discovered celestial bodies ever present themselves 
to the armed eye of astronomers, so also does never- 
resting Time, at measured intervals, create beaming 
planets in the musical horizon ; for art is eternal, and 
only the royal eagle may gaze unharmed on the sun. 
It is certain that one of the most dangerous rocks to 
an inexperienced composer, is the advantageous em- 
ployment of united masses of inrtruments, which 
sometimes produce an efifect quite unexpected, and 



not realizing his original intention. Every one must 
pay, so to speak, an apprentice fee — errand dtscimtu. 
Individual experience will instruct scholars by de- 
grees, and lead them into the right path. The study 
of really classic scores — ^the repeated hearing of such 
works — a careful comparison of efifect, and the ways 
and means of producing it — ^friendly consultations 
with practical musicians, as to the capabilities and 
treatment of their appropriate instruments— -constant 
essays, which, however, must be considered such, 
and not perfected masterpieces, — all these things will 
render steady service to a disciple of the art — will 
enlarge, correct, and enrich his view8-*-and lead him, 
after happily concluded and usefully improved ap- 
prentice years, to a resting-place, from whence he 
may view his musical creations with an assured 
glance, and may safely prognosticate and guarantee 
the effects created in them. 



^'HE END. 
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